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OUR CELTIC INHERITANCE. 


One of the oldest specimens of Gaelic 
poetry tells how Oisin was once enticed 
by fairies into a cavern, where, by some 
of their magical arts, he was for a long 
time imprisoned. To amuse himself 
during his confinement, he was accus- 
tomed to whittle the handle of his spear, 
and cast the shavings into a stream 
which flowed at his feet. His father, 
Finn, after many vain attempts to find 
him, came one day to the stream, and, 
recognizing the shavings floating on its 
surface as portions of Oisin’s spear, fol- 
lowed the stream to its source and dis- 
covered his son. 

The legend may illustrate the fate of 
the people to whose literature it belongs. 
It has been a perplexing question, what 
became of that old Titan, who led the 
van in the migrations of races west- 
ward, and whom Aristotle describes “ as 
dreading neither earthquakes nor inun- 
dations; as rushing armed into the 
waves ; as plunging their new-born in- 
fants into cold water”—a custom still 
common among the Irish—“ or clothing 
them in scanty garments.” 

Two thousand years ago, we know 
from Ephorus and other classic geogra- 
phers, the Celts occupied more territory 
than Teuton, Greek, and Latin com- 
bined. They were wonderful explor- 
ers; brave, enterprising, delighting in 


the unknown and marvellous, they 
pushed eagerly forward, over mountain 
and river, through forest and morass, 
until their dominion extended from the 
western coasts of Ireland, France, and 
Spain, to the marshes around St. Peters- 
burg and the frontiers of Cappadocia: 


in fact, they were masters of all Europe, 
except the little promontories of Italy 
and Greece; and these were not safe 


from their incursions, Six centuries 
before Christ, we find them invading 
Northern Italy, founding Milan, Verona, 
Brixia, and inspiring them with a spirit 
of independence which Roman tyranny 
could never entirely subdue. Two cen- 
turies later, they descend from their 
northern homes as far as Rome, become 
masters of the city, kill the Senate, and 
would have taken the capitol, had not 
Camillus finally repulsed them. A cen- 
tury later, they pour into Greece in a 
similar way, and would surely have 
overrun that country, had not their pro- 
found reverence for the supernatural— 
a characteristic not yet lost—led them 
to turn back awed by the sacred rites 
of Delphos. Their last and most formi- 
dable appearance among the classics 
was in that famous campaign—a cen- 
tury before Caesar—when the skill and, 
bravery of Marius saved the Roman re- 
public. 
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Then the scales turn: the Romans be- 
come the invaders, and the Celts suffer 
ruinous defeats. In that great battle 
with Quintus Fabius Maximus, Cesar 
tells the Gauls two hundred thousand of 
their countrymen were slain. Through 
nearly all the vast territory they once 
inhabited, the Roman empire became 
supreme; and where Rome failed to 
gain the supremacy, the persistent Teu- 
tons, pressing closely on their rear, gen- 
erally completed the conquest. Every- 
where, at the commencement of the 
Christian era,—except in the compara- 
tively insignificant provinces of Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, and Armorica,—this 
great Celtic people vanish so suddenly 
and so completely from history, that their 
former existence soon seems like one of 
the myths of a pre-historic age. In those 
regions where the Celts retained their 
identity, prolonged political and re- 
ligious animosities have tended to throw 
into still greater oblivion all mementoes 
of their early greatness. Their English 
rulers have treated them as members of 
an inferior race. Glorying in his popu- 
lar misnomer, the Anglo-Saxon has 
generally ignored all kinship with those 
Britons whom his ancestors subdued. 

“ Little superior to the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands ; ”—says Lord Macau- 
lay in his positive way, and dismisses the 
subject as unworthy farther notice. 
“‘ When the Saxons arrived, the ancient 
Britons were all slain, or driven into 
the mountains of Wales ;”—say our com- 
mon school histories. “Aliens in 
speech, in religion, in blood; ”—says 
Lord Lyndhurst, with traditional viru- 
lence, in that speech which Sheil so ably 
answered. 

Still, scraps from Oisin’s spear have 
been floating down the current of An- 
glo-Saxon life. In language, words 
have arisen; in politics, literature, and 
religion, ideas and sentiments have been 
expressed, bearing unmistakably the 
impress of the old Titan, and showing 
conclusively that his spirit, although so 
long concealed, was still influencing and 
inspiring even the descendants of Heng- 
ist and Horsa. 

These evidences of a Celtic presence 
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in the Anglo-Saxon the wonderful dis- 
coveries of modern science have made 
so manifest, that men are beginning at 
last to recognize them ; and, during the 
past century, some of our most noted 
scholars have been patiently endeavor- 
ing to trace them to their original 
source, 

Philology, although one of the young-~ 
est of our sciences, has been of the 
greatest service in putting us on the 
right track in our search after this pio- 
neer of nations. By its subtle art of 
drawing from words—those oldest pa- 
limpsestic monuments of men, their 
original inscriptions—it has cleared up 
many a mystery in which the old Celt 
seemed hopelessly enveloped. Those ad- 
venturous tribes who first forced their 
way through the western European wil- 
derness, left memorials of their presence 
which no succeeding invaders have been 
able to efface, in the names they gave 
to prominent landmarks; so that “the 
mountains and rivers,”-—to use a meta- 
phor of Palgrave’s,—“still murmur 
voices” of this denationalized people. 
The Alps, Apennines, Pyrenees, the 
Rhine, Oder, and Avon,—all bear wit- 
ness to the extensive dominion of the 
race by whom these epithets were first 
bestowed. By means of these epithets, 
the Celts have been traced from their 
original home in Central Asia in two 
diverging lines of migrations. Certain 
tribes, forcing their way through north- 
ern Europe, seem to have passed from 
the Cimbric Chersonese—or Denmark— 
into the north of Ireland and Scotland; 
others, taking a southerly route, finally 
entered the south of Great Britain from 
the northern coasts of France and Spain. 
The British Isles became thus the termi- 
nus of two widely-diverging Celtic mi- 
grations. 

Naturally, the different climatic influ- 
ences to which they were subject dur- 
ing their separate wanderings, tended 
to produce a variety of dialects and 
popular characteristics. Those old Brit- 
ons, however, whom Cesar first intro- 
duces to history, all belonged substan- 
tially to one people. Zeuss, after a 
patient drudgery of thirteen years in 
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investigating the oldest Celtic manu- 
scripts, has proved beyond question, in 
his Grammatica Celtica, not only that 
the Cymry, or modern Welsh, are of the 
same family with the Gael or modern 
Trish and Scotch, but that all the Celtic 
people are only another division of 
that great Indo-European family out of 
which the nations of Europe originally 
sprang. More extensive philological in- 
vestigations have indicated a still near- 
er relationship between the Celt and 
the Anglo-Saxon. In Great Britain, 
Celtic names linger not only upon all 
the mountains and rivers, with scarcely 
an exception, but upon hundreds and 
hundreds of the towns and villages, 
valleys and brooks, and the more insig- 
nificant localities of the country. 

How frequently Aber and Inver, Bod 
and Caer or Car, Strath and Ard, ap- 
pear in combination as the eye glances 
ever a map of England. Is not this fact 
most naturally explained by the suppo- 
sition that Briton and Saxon grew up 
together in the same localities so inti- 
mately, that the latter found it most 
convenient to adopt the names of places 
which the former had already bestowed ? 
The Celtic root with Saxon suffix or 
prefix, so often greeting us in any de- 
scription of English topography, cer- 
tainly hints at a closer amalgamation 
of the two races than school histories 
are wont to admit. So the language 
we daily speak, frequently as it has 
been denied, is found strougly impreg- 
nated with Celtic words, and many of 
these our most idiomatic and expres- 
sive. Balderdash, banner, barley, bas- 
ket, bicker, bother, bully, carol, cudgel, 
dastard, fudge, grudge, grumble, har- 
lot, hawker, hoyden, loafer, lubber, 
nudge, trudge,—may serve as speci- 
mens. The unwritten dialects which 
prevail in so many parts of England, 
give still more numerous examples of 
this Celtic element. 

If we tarn now to our family sur- 
names, we shall also find indications 
of a similar race amalgamation. The 
Cymric Joneses are only equalled by the 
Saxon Smiths. Take any of our ordi- 
nary directories, and how many Cymric 
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names you find like Lewis, Morgan, 
Jenkins, Davis, Owen, Evans, Hughes, 
Bowen, Griffiths, Powel, and Williams. 
Scarcely less numerous are the Gaelic 
Camerons, Campbells, Craigs, Cunning- 
hams, Dixons, Douglasses, Duffs, Dun- 
cans, Grahams, Grants, Gordons, Mac- 
donalds, Macleans, Munros, Murrays, 
Reids, Robertsons, and Scotts. 

Although the application of these 
surnames has been a custom only dur 
ing the past four hundred years, still 
they show that, at some period, we 
must have received a large infusion of 
Celtic blood, 

Physiology has also something to say 
on this subject. A careful comparison 
of the different physical types has 
shown that the Celtic is found almost 
as frequently among the English as the 
Saxon. The typical Saxon of olden 
times had the broad, short oval skull, 
with yellowish or tawny red hair. The 
old Celt had the long oval skull, with 
black hair. Climate undoubtedly modi- 
fied to some extent these types, the 
northern tribes of the Celts possessing 
lighter hair than the southern; still, 
these were generally the distinguishing 
physical characteristics of the two 
races. 

How, then, have these characteristics 
been perpetuated? Retzius, one of the 
best Swedish ethnologists, after making 
extensive observations and comparisons, 
gives it as his opinion that the prevail- 
ing form of the skull found throughout 
England is the long oval, or the same 
which is found still in Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales. His statements are 
confirmed by many other ethnologists, 
Somehow, after crossing the German 
Ocean, the broad, roundish-headed Sax- 
on became “ long-headed.” And his hair 
changed. Yellow, or tawny red, is by 
no means now the prevailing color 
among the Anglo-Saxons, Any English 
assembly will show a much greater pro- 
portion of dark-haired than light-haired 
people. Different habits and occupa- 
tions have undoubtedly contributed 
somewhat to effect this change. Ger- 
mans and English have alike grown 
darker during the past one thousand 
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years; still, the marked difference which 
to-day exists between the Anglo-Saxon 
and his brethren on the continent is 
too great to be accounted for,—except 
through some decided modification of 
the race relation. The Celts are the 
only race to whom such modifications 
can with any propriety be attributed. 

Whence came, then, this popular opin- 
ion that the old Britons were either de- 
stroyed or expelled from the country by 
their Saxon conquerors? Are the state- 
ments of history and the conclusions 
of modern science so contradictory in 
this matter? Let ussee. At the Ro- 
man invasion, 55 B. c., Great Britain 
seems to have been thickly settled. 
Cesar says: “The population is infi- 
nite, and the houses very numerous.” 
In one battle, 80,000 Britons were left 
dead on the field; and in one campaign 
the Romans lost 50,000 soldiers. It 
took the Roman legions nearly three 
hundred years to bring the southern 
portion of the island under subjection ; 
—and then that great wall of Severus— 
seventy-four miles long, eight feet thick, 
twelve feet high, with eighty-one cas- 
tles and three hundred and thirty tur- 
rets,—was erected to secure the conquest 
from the warlike tribes of the north—a 
stupendous undertaking, surely, to pro- 
tect a province so worthless as Macau- 
lay asserts! 

Ptolemy enumerates no less than 
twenty British confederacies—with great 
resources—south of this wall, and eigh- 
teen upon the north. During the five 
centuries of Roman dominion, they 
steadily increased. There was not sufli- 
cient admixture of Latin blood to 
change essentially the Celtic character 
of the race. The Latins came to con- 
trol, not to colonize. When Rome, for 
her own protection, was obliged to recall 
her legions, thus relinquishing the prov- 
intte which had cost so much time and 
treasure to secure, we are distinctly told 
most of the Latins returned, taking 
their treasures with them. 

What, then, became of the numerous 
Britons who remained? Their condi- 
tion was deplorable. Accustomed to 
rely upon Roman arms for defense and 
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Roman magistrates for the administra- 
tion of law, they were suddenly deprived 
of both defenders and rulers, While 
Latin civilization had developed their 
resources enough to make them a more 
tempting prize to their warlike neigh- 
bors, it had rendered them almost inca- 
pable of guarding the treasures they 
had gained. They had grown unwar- 
like—had lost both weapons and their 
use. 

Moreover, a crowd of rival aspirants 
at once began a contest for the vacant 
throne. It is not difficult to believe 
the statements of our earliest historians, 
that many, thus threatened by external 
foes and internal dissensions, were ready 
to welcome as allies the Saxon maraud- 
ers, preferring to receive them as friends 
than to resist them as foes. The Saxons 
evidently were determined to come; and 
the Briton,—with characteristic craft,— 
concluded to array Pict and Saxon 
against each other, hoping, doubtless, 
both would thus become less formi- 
dable. 

Those Saxons also came in detach- 
ments, and at different intervals. They 
were generally warriors, the picked men 
of their tribes. Finding a better coun- 
try, and a people without rulers, they 
quietly determined to take possession 
of both. Their final ascendency was 
gained, not by superiority of numbers, 
but by superiority of will and of arms. 
It seems utterly incredible to suppose, 
that, in their little open boats, they 
could have transported across the Ger- 
man Ocean a multitude great enough to 
outnumber the original British inhabi- 
tants. All accounts indicate that they 
were numerically inferior. Nearly one 
hundred and fifty years of hard fight- 
ing were necessary before Saxon author- 
ity could take the place of the Roman. 

The Welsh historical Triads tells us 
that whole bodies of the Britons entered 
into “confederacy with their con- 
querors””—became Saxons. The Saxon 
Chronicle, which, meagre and dry as it 
is, still gives the truest account we have 
of those dark periods, states that whole 
counties, and numerous towns within 
the limits of the Heptarchy,—nearly five 
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hundred years after the first Saxon in- 
vasion,—were occupied almost entirely 
by Britons; and that there were many 
insurrections of semi-Saxonized subjects 
in the different kingdoms. Bede, speak- 
ing of Ethelfred as the most cruel of 
the Saxon chieftains, says he compelled 
the Britons to be “tributary,” or to 
leave the country. The great mass of 
the people seem to have chosen the for- 
mer condition, and to have accepted 
their new rulers as they had done the 
old. There is not the slightest evidence 
of any wholesale extermination by the 
Saxons, or of any extensive Celtic emi- 
gration, except two passages found in 
Gildas, our earliest historian. In one 
of these, he speaks of the Britons as 
having been slain like wolves, or driv- 
en into mountains; and in the other, of 
a company of British monks guiding 
an entire tribe of men and women to 
Armorica, singing,—as they crossed the 
channel in their vessels of skin,—“ Thou 
hast given us as sheep to the slaughter.” 

Gildas’ statements are so contradic- 


tory and erroneous, as every historical 
student knows, that they must be re- 


ceived with great allowance. He eyvi- 
dently hated the Saxons, and shows a 
disposition, in all his descriptions, to 
exaggerate the injuries his countrymen 
had received. Undoubtedly the Saxons 
often exhibited the savage ferocity com- 
mon in those days, killing and enslay- 
ing their enemies without much com- 
punction; undoubtedly many of the 
British, who had been Christianized, 
fled from the pagan violence of their 
conquerors to the more congenial coun- 
tries of Armorica and Wales; but that 
most of them were obliged thus to 
choose between a violent death or ex- 
ile, is sufficiently disproved, I think, by 
the evidence already given. 

The adoption of the Saxon language 
is also sometimes cited as evidence of 
the destruction of the old Britons; 
but conquerors have very often given 
language to their subjects, even when 
the subjects were more numerous than 
themselves. Thus the Latin was 
adopted in Gaul; thus the Arabic 
followed the conquests of the Mussul- 
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mans. Yet there is nothing but this 
argument from language and the state- 
ments of Gildas—which later histo- 
rians have so blindly copied—to give 
any foundation to the common opin- 
ion of an unmixed Saxon population. 
All other historical records and infer- 
ences indicate that the Anglo-Saxon 
—when that name was first applied, in 
the ninth century—represented as large 
a proportion of Celtic as of Teutonic 
blood. ; 

Future invasions effected little change 
in this proportion. The Danes, indeed, 
increased somewhat the Teutonic ele- 
ment, although they made fearful havoc 
among the old Saxons; but the Nor- 
mans brought with them fully as many 
Gauls as Norsemen ; and since the Nor- 
man conquest, the Celtic element has 
rather increased than diminished. 

It is fitting that the Lia Fail, or stone 
of destiny, which Edward I. brought 
from Scotland, and upon which the 
Celtic kings for many generations had 
been crowned, should still form the 
seat of the English throne, and thus 
become a symbol—although undesigned 
—of that Celtic basis which really un- 
derlies the whole structure of Anglo- 
Saxon dominion. 

If it be admitted, then, that the Celt 
formed so large a proportion of those 
races out of which the English people 
were finally composed, it becomes an 
interesting question whether any of 
their spiritual characteristics became 
also the property of their conquerors. 
What were these old Celts? Did their 
blood enrich, orimpoverish, the Saxon ? 
Did they leaye us any inheritance be- 
youd certain modifications of speech 
and form? An answer to these ques- 
tions may also serve to confirm the con- 
clusions already stated. 

We do not get much satisfaction to 
such inquiries from contemporary his- 
torians in other lands, The self-com- 
placent classic troubled himself little 
about neighboring barbarians, provid- 
ed they did not endanger his safety 
or tempt his cupidity. That they 
traded in tin with the seafaring Pho- 
nicians, three hundred years before 
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Christ ; that, in the time of Cesar and 
Augustus, they had many barbarous 
customs, but had also their chariots, 
fleets, currency, commerce, poets, and 
an order of priests who were supreme 
in all matters pertaining to religion, 
education, and government ;—these, in 
brief, are the principal facts gleaned 
from the meagre accounts of Greek and 
Roman writers concerning the inhabi- 
tants of the Ultima Thule of the ancient 
world. Saxon historians add little to 
this information. From the time of 
Gildas to Macaulay, they have generally 
viewed the Celt through the distorted 
medium of their popular prejudices. 

The Celt, then, must be his own in- 
terpreter; yet the Celt of to-day, after 
suffering for so many centuries a treat- 
ment which has tended to blunt and 
destroy his best talent, and after long 
association with foreign thoughts and 
customs, is by no means the best repre- 
sentative of his pagan ancestors. 

In some way—through their own pro- 
ductions, if possible—we must get at 


the old Celts themgelves before we can 
determine with any certainty how many 
of our popular characteristics can be 
attributed with any propriety to such a 


source. Aside from their language, 
which we have already alluded to, their 
oldest works are those weird megalithic 
ruins—scattered all over western Eu- 
rope, and most numerous in Brittany 
and Great Britain. That these were of 
Celtic origin, seems indicated both by 
their greater number and perfection in 
those countries where the Celt retained 
longest his identity, and by certain cor- 
respondences in form and masonry with 
the earliest known Celtic structures,— 
the cells of Irish monks, and the fa- 
mous round towers of Ireland. 

Those round towers,—after being vari- 
ously explained as fire-towers, astro- 
nomical observatories, phallic emblems, 
stylite columns, &c.,—Dr. Petrie has very 
clearly proved were of ecclesiastical ori- 
gin, built between the fifth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and designed for bel- 
fries, strongholds, and watch-towers, 
Yet these cells and towers alike exhibit 
the same circular form and dome roof, 
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the same ignorance of the arch and ce- 
ment, which are revealed in many of the 
older and more mysterious ruins. 

If we suppose a mythical people of 
the stone age preceded the Indo-Euro- 
peans in their wanderings,—and there 
seems no need of such a supposition, 
since it has been so clearly shown by 
some of our best pre-historic archeolo- 
gists, that the transition from imple- 
ments of stone to iron has frequently 
taken place among the same people,—it 
may still be said these ruins are entirely 
dissimilar to the productions of such a 
people in other lands: they mark a 
higher degree of civilization, and show 
clearly, in certain cases, the use of me- 
tallic instruments. Some of them re- 
veal also great mechanical skill, fore- 
thought, and extraordinary command 
of labor. Most of these ruins are at 
least two thousand years old. They 
have been exposed constantly to the 
destructive influences of a northern cli- 
mate ;—and any one who has noticed the 
ravages which merely six centuries have 
wrought upon even the protected stone- 
work of English cathedrals, can appre- 
ciate the power of these atmospheric 
vandals ;—they have suffered even great- 
er injury from successive invaders; and 
still few can gaze upon them to-day 
without being impressed with their 
massive grandeur. 

Of the vast ruins of Carnac, in Brit- 
tany, four thousand great triliths still 
remain ; some of these are twenty-two 
feet high, twelve feet’ broad, and six 
feet thick, and are estimated to weigh 
singly 256,800 pounds. Says M. Cam- 
bray: “ These stones have a most ex- 
traordinary appearance. They are iso- 
lated in a great plain without trees or 
bushes; not a flint or fragment of stone 
is to be seen on the sand which supports 
them ; they are poised without founda- 
tion, several of them being movabie.” 
In Abury and Stonehenge there are 
similar structures, not as extensive, in- 
deed, but giving evidence of much 
greater architectural and mechanical 
skill. They are found also in different 
parts of Great Britain and the Orkney 
Islands and the Hebrides. 
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How were these immense stones trans- 
ported—for there are no quarries within 
several miles—and by what machinery 
could the great lintels of Stonehenge, 
for instance, have been raised to their 
present position ? 

We may smile incredulously at the 
learned systems of Oriental mythology 
which enthusiastic antiquaries have dis- 
covered in these voiceless sentinels of 
forgotten builders, but can we question 
the evidence they give of scientific pro- 
ficiency—superior to any ever attained 
by a “race of savages ” ? 

Their cromlechs, or tombs, exhibit 
clearly the same massiveness. The Irish 
people still call them “ giant beds,” but 
they give us no additional information 
concerning the people whose skeletons 
they contain ;—unless there be a sugges- 
tion in the kneeling posture in which 
their dead were generally buried, of 
that religious reverence which charac- 
terized them when alive. 

In the Barrows—or great mounds of 
earth—which they seem to have used at 


a later period as sepulchres, we do get 
a few more interesting hints concerning 


their early condition. In these, large 
numbers of necklaces, swords, and va- 
rious ornaments and weapons in gold 
and bronze,—some of exquisite work- 
manship and original design,—have been 
found, showing at least that they had 
the art of working metals, and many 
of the customs of a comparatively civil- 
ized life. All these relics, however, 
although interesting in themselves, and 
confirming the few statements of classic 
historians, only serve to correct the pop- 
ular notion concerning the savage con- 
dition of the old Britons. They leave 
us still in ignorance of those mental and 
spiritual characteristics which we are 
most anxious to discover. 

By far the most extensive and valu- 
able material for determining the char- 
acter of the ancient Celt, although the 
most neglected, is presented in their lit- 
erature. Few persons [imagine who have 
given the subject no special investiga- 
tion, are aware how extensive this litera- 
ture is, as found in the Gaelic and Cym- 
ric tongues. In the library of Trinity 
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College, Dublin, there are one hundred 
and forty manuscript volumes. A still 
more extensive collection is in the Royal 
Irish Academy. There are also large col- 
lections in the British Museum, and in 
the Bodleian Library and Imperial libra- 
ries of France and Belgium, and in the 
Vatican ;—besides numerous private col- 
lections in the possession of the nobility 
of Ireland, Great Britain, and on the 
continent. 

To give an idea of these old manu- 
scripts, O’Curry has taken as a standard 
of comparison the Annals of the Four 
Masters, which was published in 1851, 
in seven large quarto volumes contain- 
ing 4,215 closely-printed pages. There 
are, in the same library, sixteen other 
vellum volumes, which, if similarly 
published, would make 17,400 pages; 
and six hundred paper manuscripts, 
comprising 30,000 pages. Mac Firbis’ 
great book of genealogies would alone 
fill 1,800 similar pages; and the old 
Brehon laws, it is calculated, when pub- 
lished, will contain 8,000 pages. 

The Cymric collection, although less 
extensive, still comprises more than one 
thousand volumes. Some of these, in- 
deed, are only transcripts of the same 
productions, yet many of them are 
original works. 

A private collection at Peniath num- 
bers upward of four hundred manu- 
scripts; and a large number are in the 
British Museum, in Jesus College, and 
in the libraries of various noblemen of 
England and Wales. 

The Myvyrian manuscripts, collected 
by Owen Jones, and now deposited in 
the British Museum, alone amount to 
forty-seven volumes of poetry, in 16,000 
pages, and fifty-three volumes of prose, 
in about 15,300 pages; and these com- 
prise only a small portion of the manu- 
scripts now existing. Extensive as are 
these collections, we know, from trust- 
worthy accounts, the Danish invaders 
of Ireland, in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, made it a special business to tear, 
burn, and drown—to quote the exact 
word—all books and records which 
were found in any of the churches, 
dwellings, or monasteries of the island. 
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The great wars of the seventeenth cen- 
tury proved still more destructive to 
the Irish manuscripts. The jealous 
Protestant conquerors burnt all they 
could find among the Catholics. A 
great number of undiscovered manu- 
scripts are referred to and quoted in 
those which now exist. From their 
titles, we judge more have been lost 
than preserved. So late as the sixteenth 
century, many were referred to as then 
in existence, of which no trace can now 
be found. Some of them may still be 
hidden in the old monasteries and cas- 
tles. The finding of the book of Lis- 
more is an illustration of what may 
have been the fate of many. In 1814, 
while the Duke of Devonshire was re- 
pairing his ancient castle of Lismore, 
the workmen had occasion to reopen a 
doorway which had been long closed, in 
the interior of the castle. They found 
concealed within it a box containing an 
old manuscript and a superb old cro- 
zier. The manuscript had been some- 


what injured by the dampness, and por- 


tions of it had been gnawed by rats. 
Moreover, when it was discovered, the 
workmen carried off several leaves as 
mementoes. Some of these were after- 
ward recovered, and enough now re- 
mains to give us valuable additions to 
our knowledge of Irish customs and tra- 
ditions. It is by no means improbable 
that others, similarly secreted in monas- 
teries and private dwellings, may still 
be discovered. 

In O’Clery’s preface to the “ Succes- 
sion of Kings ”—one of the most valu- 
able of the Irish annals—he says: 
“Strangers have taken the principal 
books of Erin into strange countries 
and among unknown people.” And 
again, in the preface to the “ Book of 
Invasions”: “Sad evil! Short was the 
time until dispersion and decay over- 
took the churches of the saints, their 
relics, and their books; for there is not 
to be found of them now that has not 
been carried away into distant coun- 
tries and foreign nations; carried away, 
so that their fate is not known from 
that time hither.” 

When we consider, thus, the number 
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of literary productions which have been 
either lost or destroyed, and the num- 
ber still remaining, we must admit that 
there has been, at some period, great 
intellectual activity among the Celtic 
people. How far back these produc- 
tions may be traced, is a question which 
cannot now be discussed properly, with- 
out transgressing the limits assigned to 
this article. We can do little more, at 
present, than call attention to the ex- 
tent of these writings, and their impor- 
tance. Many of them are unquestion- 
ably older than the Canterbury Tales; 
they give us the clearest insight into the 
character of a people once great and 
famous, but now almost lost in oblivion ; 
and, although containing a large amount 
of literary rubbish, they still comprise 
numerous poems, voluminous codes of 
ancient laws, extensive annals—older 
than any existing European nation can ex- 
hibit in its own tongue, and a body of 
romance which no ancient literature has 
ever excelled, and from which modern 
fiction drew its first inspiration. 

Had this literature no special relation 
to our own history, we might naturally 
suppose it would repay investigation 
for the curious information it contains 
of a bygone age, and the intellectual 
stimulus it might impart. The condi- 
tion of Ireland, to-day, is also of such 
importance to England and America— 
the Irish Celt, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, enters so prominently into our 
politics and questions of reform, that 
every thing is worth investigating which 
can reveal to us more clearly his charac- 
ter and capacity. 

But these productions of his ances- 
tors have for us a still deeper signifi- 
cance. They are peculiarly our inheri- 
tance. Celt or Teuton, or both, we 
must mainly be; our ancestry can natu- 
rally be assigned to no other races. 
Much in us is manifestly not Teutonic. 
The Anglo-Saxon is quite a different 
being from all other Saxons. Climate 
and occupation may explain, in a meas- 
ure, the difference, but not entirely. 
Some of the prominent traits which 
Englishmen and Americans alike pos- 
sess, belong so clearly to the German, 
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or Teutonic people, in every land, that 
we do not hesitate to ascribe them at 
once to our Saxon blood ;—but what 
shall we do with others equally promi- 
nent, and naturally foreign to Teutons 
everywhere ? 

Were these found peculiarly charac- 
terizing the Celts from their earliest his- 
tory, might we not—must we not—with 
equal propriety also ascribe them to our 
Celtic blood ? 

If, then, it can be shown—and we 
think it can—that, not only before the 
time of Gower and Chaucer, but also 
before Caedmon uttered the first note 
of English song, Celtic wits and poets 
were busy expressing in prose and verse 
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the sentiments of their people, then 
these old manuscripts become of incal- 
culable value in explaining our indebt- 
edness to those Britons, who, as history 
and science alike indicate, contributed 
so essentially to our popular forma- 
tion. 

On some future occasion, we may pre- 
sent such illustrations of their antiquity 
and general character, as will make it 
appear still more clearly that the Anglo- 
Saxon is—what we might expect the 
offspring of two such varied races to 
become—the union of the varied char- 
acteristics of Celt and Teuton, stronger, 
braver, more complete in every respect, 
for his diverse parentage. 


THE TALE OF A COMET. 


IN TWO PARTS: I. 


“ Rerum natura sacra sua non simul tradit. 


I—THE PROFESSOR’S LETTER, 


Tue year in which the comet came I 
was living by myself, at the windmill. 
Early in May I received from my friend 
the Professor the following letter: 


“CoLLEGE OnsERVATORY, May 5. 


“My Dear Bernarp,—I want to ask 
a favor, which, if you please to grant it, I 
honestly think will contribute sensibly 
to the advancement of science, without 
causing much disorder to your bachelor 
life. Iwant you, in fact, to take a pupil. 
There has come to us a very strange 
young man, who knows nothing but the 
mathematics; but knows them so thor- 
oughly and with such remarkable and 
intuitive insight, that I am persuaded he 
is destined to become the wonder of this 
age. His name is Raimond Letoile; he 
is about twenty years old, and his nature, 
so far as I can determine upon slight ac- 
quaintance, is singularly amiable, pure, 
and unsophisticated. His recommenda- 
tions are good, he has money sufficient for 
all his purposes, and I think you will find 
him a companion as well as a pupil, 
who, while giving you but little trouble, 
will reward you for your care by the 
a of his unexampled pro- 
gress. I want you to take charge of this 


Initiatos nos credimus; in vestibulo ejus heremus,’”” 
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young man, my dear Bernard, because I 
have confidence in the evenness of your - 
disposition, and the steady foothold you 
have obtained upon the middle way of 
life. He is an anomaly, and therefore 
must be treated with prudence, and a 
tender reserve such as we need not 
exercise toward the rough-and-tumble 
youth of the crowd. In fact, this young 
man Raimond Letoile is a unique and 
perfect specimen of that rare order of 
beings, which, not being able to anato- 
mize and classify, owing to the infre- 
quency of their occurrence, we men of 
Science carelessly label under the name 
of Genius, and put away upon our shelves 
for future examination. Letoile is cer- 
tainly a genius, and when properly in- 
structed, I believe he will develop a 
faculty for the operations of pure science 
such as has no parallel, unless we turn 
to the arts and compare him with Ra- 
phael and Mozart. He is a born mathe- 
matician. And when I say this, I do 
not mean that he simply has an extraor- 
dinary power of calculation, like Colburn 
and those other prodigies who have 
proved but pigmies after all—I mean, 
that he possesses an intuitive faculty for 
the higher analysis, and possesses it to 
such a wonderful degree that all of us 
here stand before him in genuine amaze- 
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ment. He knows apparently but little 
about our systems of formulation, though 
every day rapidly advancing in technical 
knowledge. And yet, by processes not 
in the books, processes apparently origi- 
nal with himself, and which he is not 
able to explain, he Las worked out with 
ease results such as have most violently 
oxercised the highest order of mathe- 
matical minds, In a word, this extraor- 
dinary youth may be said to think in 
figures and symbols—the ordinary ca- 
reer of his reason is along the pathway 
of scientific formule. More than all 
this, his mind seems to have grasped at 
processes and solved problems which we 
cannot compass with all our skill, and 
which, with his present deficient powers 
of expression, he is incapable of inter- 
preting to us. 

“Tn all other respects, Letoile is ut- 
terly ignorant and unsophisticated—in 
effect, a mere infant. Of applied science, 
of history, of those simple matters which 
are the first steps of every school-boy, 
he knows nothing. Of the common phe- 
nomena of nature he has surprising small 
knowledge; nor is he much better in- 
formed about the ordinary observances 
of social life. To use the language of 
our venerable President, he could not 
seem less one of our own people had 
he been dropped upon this earth, a full- 
grown stranger, accidentally snatched 
from some other sphere where the cus- 
tomary interchange of thought is through 
the medium of mathematical formule. 

“Tt is in order to obtain for him in- 
struction in these things of which he 
knows nothing that we wish you to take 
him. I would myself teach him, gladly, 
but, as you know, my duties are already 
too many for me to hope to do him jus- 
tice; and besides, the gregarious halls 
of a large college are hardly fit schools 
of life to a person so inexperienced and 
unsophisticated. We are confident that, 
if you will accept the charge of his edu- 
cation for a year or so, our young man 
will learn to walk so securely in the 
right paths that there will be no danger 
of his going amiss hereafter. We feel a 
responsibility toward him that is meas- 
ured by the extraordinary character of 
his talents, and by his helpless, confiding 
nature. We are sure that, in asking you 
to share this responsibility with us, we 
are doing our duty by the young man, 
and at the same time are giving you an 
opportunity to do good which you will 
be glad to embrace. 

“Should you accept this charge, my 
dear Bernard, you must treasure it sa- 
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credly, and administer it with rare judg- 
ment and tender solicitude; for I need 
not tell you, men like this Letoile are of 
too fragile and delicate a constitution to 
endure rough usage. We can send our 
earthenware to the well, but we must 
keep our finer porcelains indoors. And 
if any mental or moral hurt should come 
to the young man, we could not fail to 
be deeply grieved. Our Faculty look 
upon him as the professors of a musical 
academy are said to look upon a child 
possessed of one of those rare voices 
which do not appear more than once in 
a century—something to be treasured 
more zealously than the Sibyl’s books. 

“Tt has been well observed by one of 
the deepest thinkers of our century, that 
there is nothing in the nature of mathe- 
matical science which prescribes any 
boundaries to its infinite progress. There 
is no limit to the applicability of mathe- 
matics, for there is no inquiry which 
may not finally be reduced to a mere 
question of numbers, as notative func- 
tions of quantities and their relations. 
The limitation that does exist is in our- 
selves, in the imperfections of our intel- 
ligence, and the absence of power in our 
minds to go beyond certain processes 
and degrees of comparison and abstrac- 
tion. 

“Tt is only by the discovery of new 
and simpler methods that the human in- 
tellect is able to grapple with the over- 
powering multitude of new relations and 
conditions which come up as knowledge 
advances. And this rank growth of 
strange weeds in the garden of Science 
will always run beyond our capacity to 
eradicate them; for it is part of our un- 
happy constitution that we are more apt 
at imagining than we are at reasoning. 
Hence, we do right to look abroad for 
new methods and better processes of 
high analysis; for, while these subtler 
processes will of course open up to us a 
vast new field of questions beyond our 
grasp, they will at the same time give us 
power to solve many problems already 
presented, but as yet impracticable to 
our imperfect algebra. 

“*T need not tell you that the present 
advanced condition of mathematical sci- 
ence, as compared with other sciences, 
has not resulted from a methodical pro- 
gression, but has been reached per sal- 
tum. It is not covrdinate with the ad- 
vancement of the race, but due to the 
sublime flights of individual genius. Our 
science has not crept along with com- 
mon men on the face of the earth, but 
has leaped from point to point up the 
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giddy heights, under the impulses given 
to it by the minds of such wncommon 
men as Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius, 
Pappus, Diophantus, Vieta, Descartes, 
Kepler, Newton, Leibnitz, Napier, La- 
place, and the many other i!lustrious 
names which we delight to honor. 

“A new genius, therefore, in giving 
us new methods, may virtually enrich 
the world with a new mathematics. 
Hence the sense of responsibility which 
we feel toward this young man, who 
seems to have at his control, could we 
contrive to develop them, new pro- 
cesses in our science of as great utility 
to us now as were those of Diophantus 
to the geometers of his day. 

“In the light of these facts, should 
you consent to receive Raimond Letoile, 
you will understand the nature of the 
guardianship we wish you to assume, 
and will know how to bring him under 
such a general discipline as will best en- 
able him to develop his rare gifts. 

‘*Be kind enough to reply at once, 
and, if you will receive the pupil, let us 
know when he is to come, and how we 
are to send him. 

‘* Sincerely your friend, 
“Oanopus PARALLAX.” 


I made answer to Professor Parallax 
that, though I did not feel very compe- 
tent to teach ordinary pupils, much less 
such a transcendent genius as he de- 
scribed, and though, sooth to say, I had 
very little faith in meteors of that kind, 
I could not refuse to oblige gentlemen to 
whom I owed so much of my own edu- 
cation, and who expressed their desires 
in such complimentary terms. If the 
young man was willing to dwell in a 
windmill and put up with bachelor 
comforts and country fare, I was quite 
willing to receive him, whenever he was 
ready to come. 


II.— CHERRY. 


When I say that I lived in a wind- 
mill, I mean in what had once been a 
windmill. But its rotary powers had 
got crank, its sails were no longer patch- 
able, even in a beggarly way,* the rats 
had gnawed the service out of its bolt- 
ing-cloth, and all its functions had quite 
surceased in favor of the steam mill fur- 
ther down the river, long before I saw it. 


* “ Patch beside patch is neighborly, 
But patch upon patch is beggarly.” 
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When I did see it, it was little else than 
a clapboard ruin; but the independent 
attitude with which it lifted its burly 
figure, like a stout athlete squared for 
fight, suited my whim, and I rented it at 
once. The roof was all bemossed, but 
did not leak, and, without much expense, 
I fitted up a bedroom, a study (in which 
I took my meals), and had under the 
roof an ample chamber in which to ad- 
just my telescope. Old black Nanny, 
who lived in a cleanly cabin close by, 
was my cook, my housemaid, and also 
my washerwoman. My books were nu- 
merous and select; the dear, delightful 
river was just at hand, and, when I was 
lonesome, or needed recreation, there 
was Cherry, only across the stream. 

Perhaps Cherry had quite as much to 
do with my lease of the old windmill 
as Astronomy. For, though I was the 
same bookworm then as now, my 
heart was considerably younger, and my 
head not gray. I had just left college, 
and was so little used to beautiful wom- 
en or indeed to women of any sort, 
that when I met Cherry I fell so under 
the charm of her frank, innocent loveli- 
ness, that it seemed I could never be 
done seeing her. So I rented the wind- 
mill. I could prosecute my studies 
there to great advantage, and then—— 
O Cherry! 

She dwelt in a little low-roofed cot- 
tage, so close, indeed, that if there had 
not been so many trees and vines and 
honeysuckles and roses about it, I could 
have looked into the windows of her 
dainty room. The mill stood over 
against a point — “ Windmill Point” 
*twas called—on a little round knob of 
land, the only thing approaching to a 
hill in all that region. At its base was 
a scrap of road, no longer used, but 
white with splintered oyster-shells and 
pebbles; beyond this, a skirt of wiry 
grass, intergrown with wild asparagus 
and tangled with sea-weed, marking the 
limits of the tide; then, the river’s mar- 
gin, sand and pebbles intermingled, white 
and clean; next, the river, a limpid, 
clear, lake-like green width of fifty 
yards, which I could overcome with a 
dozen strokes of the paddle when I had 
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unloosed my little canoe from the plat- 
form made of two planks which I called 
my wharf. Once across, I used to tie 
my boat to the trunk of one of two 
graceful green willows that stood there 
dipping their long tresses in the water 
like mermaids bathing; and then, it was 
but a step up the bank--a sloping wave 
of the greenest sward—across the lawn, 
and up to the cottage-porch. I am quite 
sure grass never grew so green as it grew 
on that little lawn; nor could honey- 
suckles have been sweeter, nor roses 
more perfect, than Cherry’s always were. 
I used to tell her it was her smiles made 
these things so sweet and perfect; and 
when I told her, she used to smile 
again! 

The cottage was not much to speak 
of—that is to say, would not have been 
much without Cherry. It was ill-con- 
trived, old, leaky, and weather-stained, 
with small mean windows, and uneven 
rickety floors. There was nevertheless 
an appearance of quaint beauty about it 
such as I never saw in any other house, 
besides an air of that homely comfort 
which money cannot purchase, nor ar- 
chitect design. I never crossed the lawn, 
shady with various trees that grew how 
they would, nor stepped upon the low- 
reofed porch, hedged in and twined about 
with vines and flowers in a!l the careless 
grace of nature, but I was reminded how 
aptly all the scene fitted itself to Cherry, 
and chimed with her artless freedom 
and frank innocence of look. 

One end of the porch was latticed, 
and on the frame a prairie-rose and a 
microphylla climbed in emulous rivalry 
which should first rest its topmost blos- 
soms on the sill of Cherry’s window, 
to sparkle back decoy responses to her 
morning salutations. All summer long, 
two great, high-backed, hickory arm- 
chairs stood on this porch, like sentinels, 
on either side of the hall-door, and in 
them, unless the weather prevented, the 
old people used to sit, Cherry’s grand- 
parents; for she was an orphan, and 
they were her only guardians. Two old, 
old people, so old you would not have 
had to stretch your fancy much to imag- 
ine that they came over in the first ship; 
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and here, the livelong day, they used 
to sit, dozing, nodding, or cackling out 
to one another or the person who was 
by, some little trifle left them by mem- 
ory out of the forgotten past, a thin, 
withered joke, or a scrap of homemade 
wisdom, as solid and as frost-bitten as a 
grindstone apple. The old man smoked 
his pipe now and then, when Cherry 
would fill and light it for him; and the 
old lady knitted white yarn stockings, 
careless about the stitches she dropped 
in her dreams, for she knew that Cherry 
would take them up for her. Cherry, 
smiling, busy Cherry, was their good 
providence; and they, sat there securely 
under her protection, very certain she 
would never fail them. A nice, old- 
fashioned, quiet, cleanly couple as you 
ever saw, with manners brought over 
from the last century, and garments to 
suit. There never was whiter cambric 
than that of the old lady’s inside hand- 
kerchiefs, nor ever shoes that could 
shine in rivalry to the old gentleman’s— 
which, indeed, must have been fashioned 
upon the same last with the shoes of the 
Reverend Mr. Primrose, of Wakefield. 
It was a very pretty sight indeed, of 
an evening after tea, to see Cherry sit 
down in the low doorway between her 
grandparents, like a rosy Pomme @ Api 
betwixt two shrivelled, frosted pippins. 
She was the beau ideal of serene and 
happy maidenhood. One would have 
thought that, leading such a quiet life in 
the company of two decayed old people, 
she must have caught their silent, old- 
fashioned manners. But Cherry escaped 
these influences by the very innocence 
of her nature, and the innate deep joy- 
ousness of her heart. Besides, she had 
much to do, and lively companionship 
in it. There was her housekeeping and 
superintendence of the blowzy, but big- 
hearted maid of all work. There was 
her poultry—her foolish geese with their 
spraddling goslings; her chickens; her 
young ducks; her simple, confiding little 
turkeys, that would follow her about all 
day, lifting their bills and crying peep! 
peep! and hovering under her petticoat, 
and clambering upon her lap whenever 
they had a chance. There were her 
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flowers, anc her kitchen-garden. Cherry 
was a true country-girl ; she knew every 
tree and shrub, and all the wild flowers, 
and could tell you something about all 
the various inhabitants of the river—the 
crabs and the king-crabs, the oysters on 
the bar, the terrapins, the fish, the 
sticklebacks and toad-fish and shrimp; 
and also when it was time to catch them, 
and where were the good fishing stakes, 
what was the proper bait, and what 
state of tide and weather was most fa- 
vorable for their cajolement. From in- 
fancy she had sat beneath the willows, 
and rambled along the shore, until she 
had come to feel a sisterly interest in 
each object, even to the toothsome man- 
anosays that squirted water up through 
the sand what time the tides were out, 
and the round milky-white pebbles that 
clustered on the shore like eggs in a 
basket. 

Cherry did not observe exactly a city 
toilette, yet there was always something 
indescribably fresh and pure and wom- 
anly in her dress. I need not tell you 
she was pretty. She had not a figure 
to please the concocters of heroines, 
being rather short and plump; but her 
healthy, springy gait, her peach-blossom 
cheek, her breezy hair, her soft brown 
eye full of goodness and sparkling with 
life, and her sweet, sweet mouth, in the 
dimples of which laughter lingered like 
a rippling eddy by a brook—these were 
better far than any heroical traits. Mer 
even, lustrous teeth, gleaming out so 
often from between the smile-parted 
lips, and her wide, innocent, importu- 
nate eyes, made her seem more childlike 
than she really was. For Cherry was 
quite a grown woman, and, though to 
appearance simply a pretty, fond, do- 
mestic maiden, there was in her a lofty 
ideal, something that more than made 
up for the absence of artificial graces. 
She was a woman of perfect love and 
of perfect faith, and the grandest mar- 
tyrs were no more than this. She had 
precisely that “‘heavenly beauty of soul” 
which awes us in Cordelia, and more- 
over, under the commonplace veil of 
her round of daily duties kindly done, 
and the shy reserve of a retired country 
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girl, she concealed an imagination warm 
and vivid, and that sacred fire of enthu- 
siasm whose steady flame will only blaze 
upon the high altar of self-abnegation. 

Does any one wonder that my canoe 
was often tied up at the willow trees, or 
that I tired of star-gazing, lorn bachelor 
that I was?” 

Ill.—RAIMOND LETOILE. 

In a few days my pupil came to me,— 
the handsomest youth that ever stepped 
upon this earth. A tall, statuesque 
figure, full of ease and grace,—an Anti- 
nous, carved first with careful chisels out 
of the purest marble, then, with some 
divine touch, warmed into shell-tints and 
the gleam and glow of life. And, though 
its tones were rich and soft, there was 
yet always a certain severe quality about 
this young man’s beauty which prevented 
you from forgetting the marble from 
which he was carved. A touch had 
stirred him with the breath of life—it 
needed but another touch to crystallize 
him again forever, white and dumb, an 
image to make despairing sculptors break 
their tools. é 

I have never seen a face so free from 
every mark and trace of passion. There 
was not one feature, one line, one shade 
on which the sensuous instincts of man 
could place a smutchy finger. All was 
pure as virginity’s self—purer, for its 
immaculate quality was not contingent, 
but a necessity. The fault of the face, 
indeed—if I may so express myself— 
lay in its very faultlessness. There was 
no expression you could dwell upon, no 
character, where each feature was but 
the perfectly proportioned part of a per- 
fectly proportioned whole. Character 
means contrasts, discords, if you will, of 
various degrees, that combine to bring 
out harmony—this face expressed sim- 
ple melody, too elemental to be analyzed. 

From the very first of my intercourse 
with Raimond Letoile, there was a vague, 
confused impression made upon my mind 
of something lacking in hin—some little 
link wanting to complete the chain which 
bound him to humanity. Ido not know” 
how to define this impression: indeed, 
*twas like those shadowy dreams which 
melt out of our consciousness when we 
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waken in the morning, as the mists melt 
off from the meadows after the sun has 
risen above the trees. It was not intel- 
lect he lacked, for there he was clear and 
bright; nor truth, nor correct principles, 
nor purity of soul, nor a kindly, amiable, 
patient disposition; all these he had, in 
as ample measure as ever human being 
had them. But—was that human good- 
ness which never seemed to be bearing 
up against any strain of temptation? 
Was that human kindliness, which knew 
no prejudices where it shed its light? 
Was that human sympathy which was 
—which was no sympathy at all, for it 
waked no responsive chord in the hearts 
of others? What was this puzzling 
something, for his deficiency in which 
I blamed and shrank away from this se- 
rene and lovely youth, who yet seemed 
to possess all the good qualities to which 
I could give a name? There he was, 
rich in mental power, full of all the vir- 
tues, easy, courteous, kind, the best and 
most tractable of pupils, the most com- 
plaisant of inmates, and yet—I could 
not understand my feelings toward him. 

The best and most tractable of pupils 
he certainly was, but the most difficult 
of all pupils to instruct. For, how to 
teach a man who seemed to know every- 
thing in its essence and nothing in its 
appearance? who walked with the steps 
of a master amid the deepest arcana of 
Nature, yet had scarcely been taught bis 
A BO? But, if it was hard to know 
how to teach him, it was not hard for 
him to learn. I had but to repair his 
ignorance of forms—the substance was 
already there, and ample grasp of mind 
to seize it. Strange scholar! taking a 
lesson in simple grammar and geography 
from me, suitable to a boy of eight, then 
turning to work out original solutions of 
the abstrusest problems in the higher 
geometry—problems which he solved 
as the young Pascal solved Euclid, before 
he had mastered the terms in which to 
express them, or the symbol by whieh to 
write them down! 

In speech, Raimond was very fluent 
and pure. His vocabulary was rich and 
full, lacking only technical terms, and 
these he supplied periphrastically with 
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great readiness. Yet, it was different 
from our speech. Not different as a for- 
eigner’s would be, for his tones and ac- 
cents were highly correct—but different 
because entirely free from idiom, because 
cold and faultless as that universal Jan- 
guage must be, when men shall agree 
upon one that is to supplant the home- 
speech of the universal human race. 

This young man knew what he did 
know by intellection, and not by experi- 
ence. His senses had taught him com- 
paratively nothing. If he saw a flower, 
and you told him ’twas a rose, you had 
further to tell him that the rose was a 
flower. Of space, except when mathe- 
matically considered, of color, of sounds, 
of all the various phenomena of things 
of which the senses take perpetual cog- 
nizance, and equally of all the various 
relations of man to man, he knew sur- 
prisingly little. Yet, as soon as he had 
acquired a few elements, his knowledge 
flowed in swiftly, for his faculty of ob- 
servation was as alert as that of a child. 
I had but to lead him up the steps of any 
temple whatsoever of art or science— 
he needed no further help to find his way 
within, aye, even to those innermost, re- 
motest shrines, to which only the most 
enthusiastic devotees may penetrate, and 
these but rarely. 

I was not alone in receiving a certain 
impression of this young man’s singular- 
ity—singularity not such as that which 
strikes us in the foreigner, unacquainted 
with our customs but practised in those 
of his own people, but singularity as of 
one who had dwelt altogether apart, who 
was not experienced in any modes what- 
ever of human life—the singularity of 
an infant full grown, of a man newly 
born into the world. Other persons who 
encountered him received precisely the 
same impression. Poor old black Nan- 
ny, while shyly fond of him, and treat- 
ing him as she might have treated a for- 
lorn orphan girl fallen to her sole charge, 
was yet wofully afraid of him, and shud- 
deringly sensible of the aerie atmosphere 
in which he dwelt. 

‘“*T don’t believe he’d harm a fly, ef he 
knowed it,” she would say to me; “ but 
dars rael sperits guards ober him, onbe- 
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knownst to him, an’ dey’d quick enough 
settle wid you and me ef we was to 
stroke him agin de grain. I knows peo- 
ple when I sees ’em, an’ ef dat ar young 
man don’t see ghosts and hold comflabu- 
rations wid sperits all de time arter dark 
when he goes mumbling about de house, 
den my name ain’t Ann Eliza Simmons 
—dat’s all!” 

Of course Raimond Letoile had not 
been my pupil long before I took him 
across the water with me, Cherry had 
expressed much curiosity to see him ever 
since I had showed her the professor’s 
letter; and besides, I wanted to see Cher- 
ry, and it would not have been courteous 
to leave the young man at home. The 
old people, in their dim, drowsy way, 
welcomed him as my friend, and thought 
very well of him, as a nice young man 
who didn’t make much noise about the 
house—a good trait, by the way, which 
they flattered me by supposing I pos- 
sessed, sober old bachelor that I was! 

But Cherry’s reception of him was 
very much warmer. His rare and noble 
beauty, his evident purity of soul, his 
cold and lofty manners, his surpassing 
power of thought and speech, his remark- 
able introduction to me, and the whole 
deep mystery which seemed to engird him, 
were more than enough to entrance her, 
and startle her simple ways with a flood 
of new and thrilling experiences. Her 
faith more than made up fur any doubts 
and suspicions I may have entertained. 
From the first hour of seeing him she be- 
lieved in the youth, believed him to be 
the wonderful coming Genius for whom 
the good Professor was waiting—the Co- 
lumbus who was to discover new worlds 
to Science—and, in her warm, enthusias- 
tic fashion, congratulated me on the glo- 
rious privilege that had been accorded to 
me of teaching his a 6 abs to a young 
prince of wonders, whose shoe-latchet— 
I feel very confident—she thought I was 
not worthy to unloose. I must needs 
confess, this thing of being made 
the pedestal upon which my pupil 
might rear his figure with more com- 
manding grace, did not suit me very 
well; but, what could one do? Cherry 
was & woman, and had a woman’s faith— 
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a faith which pays no respect to reason, 
and defies the trammels of experience, 
She looked up to the stranger, saw in him 
that which she could not explain, which 
excited her wonder and her awe, and 
straightway she began to reverence and 
to worship. I could not help her doing 
so. I might indeed have pulled down 
the altar, but I could not have destroyed 
the idol, for that was engraven upon a 
woman’s heart, and so was indelible for- 
ever. . 

But, how did the object of this enthu- 
siasm and this worship receive them? 
How did he conduct himself toward his 
little devotee who had so promptiy come 
to bow at his shrine? Sooth to say, his 
reception of it was the strangest part of 
this worship. To her, in her creative 
faith, he was one whom 

** Fancy fetch’d, 

Even from the blazing chariot of the sun, 

A beardless youth, who touched a golden lute, 

And fill’d the illumined grove with ravishment.” 
To him, on the contrary, she was appar- 
ently a very common person indeed, a 
mere simple girl, whom he had not looked 
at closely enough or thought sufficiently 
about to know whether she was even 
ugly or pretty. He treated her as we 
treat the vin ordinaire upon our tables, 
something not worth talking about, or 
even sipping daintily. Was he blind? 
was he insensible? Was his conversion 
from the chill marble a process not quite 
completed? Or, was he too proud to let 
one see what impression her grace and 
loveliness must have made upon him? I 
could not tell. All I knew was that bis 
indifference provoked my anger, and I 
almost told her that her admiration and 
worship were paid toa stock and astone. 
Even had Cherry felt this to be so, how- 
ever, it would have made no difference 
in the degree of that admiration and 
worship. Her religion was self-reward- 
ing. 

I have spoken of Raimond’s mathe- 
matical studies—but indeed that is scarce- 
ly the proper word. What he did in 
this way seemed done not by process of 
reasoning, but by pure evolution of con- 
sciousness. During the day his thoughts 
were bestowed in other directions, but, 
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after the sun was down and the stars had 
come out, he began, as old Nanny said, 
to go “‘ mumbling about the house,” not, 
as she fancied, in conversation with hob- 
goblins and spooks, but in a sort of inti- 
mate communion with abstract princi- 
ples—I have to use paradoxical lan- 
guage to express paradoxical things— 
in a terminology which he could 
only feebly and faintly translate into 
our common algebraic formulation. 
You have perhaps noticed the constant 
habit which musical devotees have of 
emphasizing as it were the harmonious 
fancies that perpetually float through 
their brains, by drumming with their fin- 
gers upon whatever thing is nigh at hand. 
In the same way, as soon as night was fall- 
en, Raimond Letoile’s lips seemed to be 
counting off fugues from and variations 
upon the grand harmonies of the spheres, 
and the mystical properties of motion 
and number, in their widest and most 
transcendent generalizations. Now and 


then, as he advanced in knowledge of 
our common symbols, he would, by way 


of exercise as it were, set down frag- 
ments from these essentially rhythmical 
reveries—abstruse developments of the 
properties of recondite curves, unguessed 
corollaries and scholia from the general 
laws of the stellar spaces, and specula- 
tions within the profoundest twilight of 
the Calculus—demonstrations always 
complete and exemplary so far as I could 
understand them, but often, even when 
most carefully written out, as much too 
difficult for me, as the propositions of 
the Principia or the Mécanique Celeste 
would be to an ordinary schoolboy. 

The room under the pyramidal roof 
of the windmill which I have called my 
observatory, was Raimond’s favorite re- 
sort. I had pierced each face of the 
roof with a long sliding window, like 
the frame of a greenhouse, so that there 
was a good view of the whole celestial 
hemisphere, and, through my little tele- 
scope, good chance to study the more 
conspicuous objects of astronomical sci- 
ence. In this room Raimond spent the 
most part of every night, both when I 
was observing, and when I slept. Ifthe 
night was cloudy, he also went to bed 
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and slept, a dull, leaden sort of sleep, as 
if the clouds upon the sky were casting 
their reflex shadows darkly over his 
soul. But when it was clear above, and 
the starry gems of night sparkled with 
fervor, there was no longer any cloud 
over his face, nor the vestige of any 
drowsy sigh. Then, indeed, a fine re- 
sponsive fervor lightened up his brow, 
and he stood’ looking out and upward 
with unwearied, steady eyes, murmuring 
to himself like one in a trance—his mur- 
thurs growing deeper, his abstraction 
tnore profound, and his fervor wilder, as 
the night advanced. He must have had 
a very clear vision, for, on all these occa- 
sions, he would refuse the aid of the tel- 
escope, which, indeed, he never used, 
saying he did not need it. He seemed 
to have but little knowledge of our sys- 
tem of apportioning the stars into vari- 
ous constellations. He gave them names 
according to his fancy, and grouped them 
according to some recondite system of 
his own, which he could not explain to 
me in terms definite enough for me to 
comprehend. 

I do not know that any one will be 
able to gather a clear idea of this 
youth from the few traits I have set 
down. My own notions about him were 
not clear, and, as the sequel will show, I 
had but scant opportunity to improve 
them. There were times, and especially 
at night, and while he was muttering to 
the stars, when I suspected that his in- 
tellect was diseased. But I could not 
look at him by daylight, nor converse 
with him, and find it possible to retain 
the suspicion. How could he be in any 
degree mad or distraught, whose brain 
was clear as glass and strong as steel, 
and whose soul was absolutely unmoved 
by any turmoil of emotion or temptation 
of passion ? 

VI.—ON THE PORCH. 

Spring tripped away gladly, like a 
maiden to the dance, and summer came, 
with all its fruits and flushes. The 
heats streamed down, but Zephyr had 
always a breath to lend to the beautiful 
river, to ripple its green lustre withal, 
and teach it to remember May. Rai- 
mond and I quietly studied in the silent 
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old tower, and often, when evening came 
down with its opaline lustre upon the 
river, we would cross it to visit Cherry. 
And always we found her, dear Lady 
Apple betwixt the withered Pippins, sit- 
ting with the old folks upon the porch, 
dressed in some cool, airy lawn or muslin, 
and ready to greet us with bright, eager 
eyes. 

One evening, after a very hot day, as 
we were lingering by her, while the old 
people nodded, and we rather mused in 
company with her cheerful prattle than 
replied to it or followed it, I suddenly 
bethought me to ask her for a song. 
And then, remembering she had not 
sung to me for a long time, I pressed 
her all the more. Cherry was not a 
“performer ;’’ she possessed neither 
piano nor guitar; but she had a sweet, 
tender voice, with a thrill in it as clear 
and gushing as a wren’s, and she sang 
with expression and feeling. So, after 
a glance toward Raimond as he sat in- 
different in the moonlight, she took up 
the strain of a sort of half hymn, half 
ballad —a pure little melody such as 
mothers use to win their weary babes 
to slumber, by night, in the darkened 
nursery, when their reverent thoughts 
turn naturally to prayer and praise. 
Cherry sang sweeter than I had ever 
heard her sing before, I thought, and, as 
she sang, Raimond, listening, seemed 
just like one wakened out of a long, deep 
trance, who hears a celestial voice bid- 
ding him rise, and trembles lest he 
should lose some one of its strange, sweet 
vibrations. I gazed upon him with sur- 
prise as he sat there, motionless, attent, 
while his countenance was transfigured 
with a sort of divine rapture, and his 
eyes dilated in ecstacy; and, as I watch- 
ed him, I said to myself: “ Now at last 
he looks like a man! ”’ 

When the song ended he was silent a 
long while, gazing out upon the stars, 
which shone pale and dim in the light 
of the half-moon. At last he turned to 
Cherry, and said: 

“That song has awakened strange 
memories in me! It is a voice from my 
home; a voice I have not heard before 
since I came here! You have been 
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there, Cherry ; surely you have been at 
my home!” 

“Tam afraid not,” answered Cherry, 
timidly; “I am but a little home-body, 
and have not travelled much.” 

“Your home!” said I—*‘ where is it, 
Raimond?” for I had never heard him 
refer to the subject before. 

He stretched out his hand toward the 
clustering stars, and turned again to 
Cherry. 

“There!” he cried,’ “there is my 
home, in the cycles of yonder bright 
wilderness of spheres which you call 
Arcturus! There is my home; and since 
I was sent from thence I have had no 
word from home, until Cherry’s voice 
uttered it just now, with such a familiar 
accent. Surely you are one of our 
denizens, Cherry, wandering, like me, 
a little while from home.” 

“ Cherry’s whole life is a poem, Rai- 
mond,” I answered for her; ‘‘ and a very 
sweet one. But it is only set to earthly 
music, after all, and I do not imagine 
she understands the language of the 
spheres.” 

“Yet she speaks to me in that lan- 
guage,” responded Raimond, musingly. 

“T do not know,” was all that Cherry 
said; “I do not know, Bernard; but 
Raimond does know, far better than 
we.” 

‘Raimond ought to know better than 
to let his fancy go. astray, to bewilder 
poor little girls’ brains with mystic met- 
aphors.”’ 

“ Metaphors?” answered he again, as 
ifin doubt. ‘Is it all a mere metaphor, 
then, and am I merely one of you, and 
simply as you are? Itcannot be! To- 
night a long veil has been rent asunder 
betwixt me and the past, and I can trace 
myself far backward along dim distant 
paths, where I have never heard any 
mortal say he travelled. How should I 
read the language of the spheres, unless 
I pertained to them? Cherry has spoken 
our tongue also, she must needs be of 
our kindred. What I have always 
read in the numbers, I now seem to see 
plainly before me, like a vivid dream 
out of which I have just waked. The 
touch. of her voice roused me to con- 
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sciousness again, as it was meant to do, 
for I have slept long. It was meant to 
rouse me, that thrilling, tender song! 
See there!” he cried, suddenly point- 
ing; “did I not tell you ’twas time for 
me to be awake? See, there comes a 
messenger! It has sprung into view, 
like my vision, at the very sound of her 
voice! See it!” 

“ A messenger! What do you mean? ” 

“O Bernard!” cried Cherry, trem- 
ulously—“ look! look! it is a comet— 
a new comet, that has just come into 
view!” 

It was so. 

Remote and dim, a mere faint, feeble, 
nebulous star, low down in the region of 
the Great Bear, with a long, streaming, 
shadowy dim veil, the new comet show- 
ed itself. 

“ Raimond,” I asked, “have you ever 
seen this before ?” 

“Never,” he answered; “it has but 
just appeared. It was wandering at will 
among the spaces, until her song reached 
it, and bade it come hither, for that we 
were here! It is a messenger from the 
cycles of Arcturus!” 

Cherry had risen from her seat, and 
now stood close beside me, resting her 
hand timidly upon my arm. I saw that 
she was frightened, and full of awe. 

“ Why do you tremble, Cherry ?” said 
I, “it is but a simple comet, as natural 
an appearance, as harmless, and quite as 
beneficent, did we know its uses, as 
yonder familiar moon.”’ 

“ A comet!” said the old man, wak- 
ing up out of his doze—“ a new comet!” 
He shook his head with ominous gravity. 
“T do not like comets. I have always 
noticed that they bring war with them, 
and all sorts of calamity. The last comet 
we had my wheat was ruined by the 
rust. Where is it?” 

He came to the steps of the porch 
where we were and gazed out toward 
the north, but his poor old eyes were 
too feeble to grasp so dim an object. 

“T cannot see it,” said he, returning 
at last to his chair; ‘* wife, I cannot see 
the comet.” 

“Tt must be a poor sort of a comet, 
then,” retorted she, disdainfully, “if you 
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cannot see it, for you always was famous 
for being far-sighted! Don’t you re- 
member the ducks you saw flying so far, 
when everybody else said they were 
quite gone out of sight?” 

“T feel asort of vague terror,” said 
Cherry, with ashiver; ‘I donot like to 
think of*these strange sights in the 
Heavens. Suppose one should fall upon 
our earth ?” 

“Not probable, Cherry,” answered I. 
“They have their orbits just as other 
bodies in our system; they are as much 
part and parcel of that system as the 
round earth itself—nebulous bodies with 
wandering habits and uncertain hours, 
like men of genius I could name, but 
with good principles, nevertheless.” 

“Nebule!” rejoined Raimond Le- 
toile, in a tone of strong protest—“ mes- 
sengers, I tell you, intelligent existences 
with souls of flame and lightning wings, 
set on to do the bidding of the superior 
spheres! ” 

‘“ Pray tell me something about these 
wandering mysteries, Raimond,” said 
Cherry, eagerly ; “I am sure that if any 
body knows about them, you do.” 

“ But, do you not know as well as I?” 
asked Raimond, lifting his beautiful head 
with swan-like grace, and turning his 
eyes toward her inquiringly. ‘You 
sang their song.” 

“Tt was only a simple ballad I learned 
from my grandmamma. I scarcely know 
about the little flowers of earth, much 
less the bright and beautiful beings of 
space. How should I know about 
them ?”? 

“How should J know about them?” 
he said; “ unless they are my kindred— 
free thoughts of the sublime spaces, as I 
am an imprisoned thought!” He went 
on, seemingly talking more to himself 
than to us: “I was yesterday reading 
in one of Bernard’s books an Arabian 
tale of the Genie that was kept pent up 
within a narrow vase by the spell] of a 
magic seal, until a fisherman came that 
way to drag his nets, and broke the seal, 
and let the spirit float aloof in a great 
cloud of vapor. Such a cloud, wander- 
ing free, and lighted up by a spark of 
the illumining universal thought, might 
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be one of those existences we call com- 
ets. What is thought? What is space?” 
he continued, with a certain rapture. 
“Only names which you bestow upon 
forces stirring within the Universal All 
—names for designation, but not for 
definition! Existence, substance, are 
but comparative degrees, after all, and 
that which is volatile and immaterial 
here in this dense, cross atmosphere, 
may well glow forth iike a blazing, ra- 
diant world rolled grandly upon the 
more attenuated floors of yonder mighty 
Space.” 

“ But I do not understand all that,” said 
Cherry, naively. 

“Tt is rank Spinozism, Cherry ;” said 
I; “and if you could understand it, would 
only bewilder you the more. Do not 
quit your flowers for philosophy like 
that.” 

*“Tdo not know what Spinozism is,” 
Raimond replied ; ‘‘ what I have told you 
issimple truth, and Cherry will under- 
stand it, too, when she shal] have gone 
thither to her home.” 

“Her home?” 

“Tn the cycles of the radiant Arctu- 
rus!” said he, “‘whence sprung the 
thought whom you call Cherry.” 

“They must have beautiful thoughts 
there, then,” I said, glancing at the girl 
who listened to him so eager and intent. 
But he did not notice how she was ab- 
sorbed in him. He only said: 

“They do indeed have beautiful 
thoughts there—thoughts too dazzling, 
bright, and warm for this poor, pallid air! 
I call to mind such a thought, even now 
—a thought flung forth from those 
mighty, mystic cycles, ages on ages ago. 
It was a little naked thought, like a new- 
born babe, scarce able to struggle with 
the immensity of space into which it 
was flung, and the immensity of being 
that ran thrilling before it like the long 
echoing vibrations of aharp. But even 
the little naked thoughts, unequal forces 
though they be, cannot perish, and this 
thought found the elements not unkindly. 
It wandered forth, a wee, tiny spark, and 
as it went it grew, until, like a long star- 
ray—like one of those long rays now 
streaming down from Vega, overhead— 
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it left its track along the wondrous 
spaces, far and bright and free. And 
the vital power within it spirited it on 
and on, with rushing speed, yet softly 
as the evening wind will waft you 
fragrance from the flowers. And ever 
as it came it waxed brighter and 
brighter still, and spread its radiance 
higher, a self-lighted, rosy mist, sailing 
among the spaces on seraphic wings. 
Ah! what a happy play-time had that 
infant thought, at its little sports among 
the spaces and the ages! Anon, how- 
ever, a strange sadness seized it, a strange 
darkness overcame it, and the mysteri- 
ous elder forces, gray and cheerless pow- 
ers over which it had no contro], caught 
it as it wandered, and dragged it down- 
ward to the face of earth, and im- 
prisoned it there for ages. But, for all 
its sadness, the little thought was too 
pure and bright to have a darkling pris- 
on, so it was melted into the substance 
of a crystal spar, where it might shine 
and glisten at its will. And presently, 
when its time was ripe, a kindred ray 
from those far-off cycles glanced through 
it with a message, and gave it new pow- 
ers, so that it rent its prison-house 
again, and, after strange transformations, 
walked the earth a full-grown man. Yet 
this man knew not who he was, nor 
why, until, this very evening, a kindred 
voice, singing, touched on the chord of 
memory, so that it thrilled with a mil- 
lion responsive echoes, and then the 
blinding veil passed upward, and ali 
was very clear. Cherry! the new-born 
wandering thought was a thought from 
the cycles of Arcturus, and the ray that 
rent its prison-house in the crystal spar 
came from thence, also, and the voice 
that sweetly undoes the casket of mem- 
ory has a like origin! Cherry, yonder 
is your home, andwe will go back 
thither, you and I.” 

“ A pretty myth! You have a poetic 
fancy, my pupil,” saidI. Then, seeing 
how Cherry stood before him, leaning 
toward him like one magnetized and en- 
tranced—seeing all her faith in him and 
enthusiasm for him—seeing how abso- 
lutely she accepted his mystic utter- 
ances for truth—seeing how, in her un- 
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conscious frankness, she was without 
concealment putting me away from her 
forever, like a thing of no account—me 
who loved her better than I loved my own 
soul—and suffering this unknown stran- 
ger to absorb her very being, as a flower’s 
cup absorbs the dew—seeing all this, I 
cried out in the bitterness of my soul: 
“Truly a pretty myth, little Cherry, 
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mere beings of this world, and we must 
not venture, even in thought, into re- 
gions where these ‘superior intelli- 
gences’ may look down upon us from 
their lofty heights, and treat us with 
contumely and neglect! ” 

But she did not heed me. She did 
not hear me. She only gazed still ear- 
nestly into his eyes, and cried, clasping 


her hands with rapture: 
“Oh! what a beautiful life, Raymond ! 
what a beautiful life is yours!” 


but you must not let it create within 
you longings for Arcturus! For, spite 
of all he says, Cherry, you and I are 
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Though mine be to give and yours to take, 
Mine to wander and watch and wake, 
Seeking for you a house of pleasure, 
Which you, as it chances, idly measure, 
Free to inhabit or forsake ;— 
Mine to snatch the fancies flying, 
To paint with colors evanescent, 
So that the picture seems undying,— 


Bound, for you, to the task incessant,— 
Yet who shall say, that mine achieving 
Hath more desert than your receiving? 
Who shall decide, if Fate so chooses 
That one creates, and the other uses ? 


I. 


I pine for the word that is not spoken, 
And perchance I speak it to you; 

The brittle thread of my dream is broken, 
And you have caught the clew. 

I strive for the inaccessible summit, 

I fathom the sea with a failing plummet, 

And yet I may lead you higher, deeper, 

To waters darker and mountains steeper, 
Than I can sound or climb: 

And the bird I loosen has power to pilot 

Your way to the fairest and farthest islet,— 
The bird of my brooded rhyme! 
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Balance your loss with the chance of gain! 

One may beckon, and one attain: 

One fill the cup, and the other drain. 

One may struggle, and pant, and falter, 
Open the temple-door and fall ; 

While the other is set at the foot of the altar 
At once, by the guiding call! 
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Then, where his effortless feet are planted, 
Forth he walks through the realms enchanted, 
Fresh his eyes for the joy of seeing, 

His nostrils warm with the breath of being! 


Iv. 
Song is the voice of the spirit’s passion, 
The speech of a splendid dream: 
But all that my lips shall fail to fashion 
You may hear with a sense supreme. 
As the nightingale, in the twilight bushes, 
Soothes herself with melodious gushes, 
So is my song to me: 
But, as my soul from her chanting flushes, 
Till a thousand dreams go free, 
I, like the nightingale, may win me 
A glory beyond the song within me, 
Waking the soul in you,— 
And you thrill and tremble with thoughts undying, 
Your grander speech to my chant replying 
From the height of the stars, while I am lying 
In the darkness and the dew! 


Vv. 


Ah, yes! the beauty that brims existence 
Is not a wraith of the formless distance : 
But, near us ever, each moment misses 
The arms that fold and the mouth that kisses! 
With a simple word we may snare its blisses,— 
With a breath, a tone, 
An odor, blown 
From a bud the winds at our feet have thrown ; 
And, Soul unknown, however thou starvest, 
One grain shall give thee the whole rich harvest! 


VI. 


An arrow carved on the rock am I: 
A cloud that points, in the lonely sky, 
The way the invisible breezes fly: 
Awhile to herald the holy places, 
Ere the sun dispels, or the moss effaces! 
Unknowing whose is the footstep fleeter 
That follows, overtakes and passes 
To the founts afar of waters sweeter, 
And the-meads beyond of softer grasses !— 
Unknowing gladly, uncaring ever, 
How others may.mount from mine endeavor, 
To the beauty whereof my brows are lorn,— 
The greener crown 
Of the dear renown, 
Silently woven and secretly worn, 
Whose leaves are bright from the raptures tasted 
By a living Soul in a Life unwasted! 
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PIOTURES IN THE PRIVATE GALLERIES OF NEW YORK. 


I, 


GALLERIES OF BELMONT AND BLODGETT. 


Art in our country, if not in modern 
society, seems to belong to our domestic 
life; and, instead of looking for it in 
public buildings and in the chapels of 
churches, we have to seek for it in pri- 
vate galleries and parlors: in a word, 
we find the best of it within the 
limits of the household. But perhaps 
only those who are exclusively interested 
in art know the extent and value of the 
art-treasures which are a part of the op- 
ulence of our wealthy men. 

We propose to givea brief review of 
some of the finest private art-collections 
in New York, and we shall confine our- 
selves, in the present article, to the nota- 
ble pictures in the galleries of Messrs. 
Belmont and Blodgett. Many persons 
interested in art will recall the vivid 
sensations of pleasure and the sudden rev- 
elation of modern art which the first 
exhibition of Mr. Belmont’s collection 
afforded our New York public. Wesaw 
for the first time pictures by masters 
then celebrated, or since celebrated on 
the continent, but which at the time 
were almost unknown to us. Every 
department of painting was illustrated 
by contemporary painters of the French, 
Belgian, and German schools. Since that 
first memorable exhibition of the Bel- 
mont gallery, the taste and love of art 
have been much improved and extended 
in New York; and, to-day, we count 
fewer private gentlemen who spend 
money on doubtful or inferior old mas- 
ters, more who buy examples of art from 
leading painters of the modern French 
school, and a few who understand that 
we have American masters whose works 
suffer no diminution of worth or of 
merit next to foreign landscape and 
genre painting. 

Since Mr. Belmont’s collection was 
placed before the public most of the no- 


blest examples of American art have 
been produced. Since then, too, what 
striking specimens of French art have 
reached us; so that, what we just tasted 
in Mr. Belmont’s gallery, we have nour- 
ished, if we have not satiated ourselves 
with, in the unstinted importations of 
our best picture dealers. We have been 
really able to make the acquaintance of 
the modern French mind through import- 
ed works of art ; and, without crossing the 
ocean, have been able to see the elegant 
and correct and spirited work of men 
who are masters of the best methods of 
painting. If to most of us Delacroix 


and Millet and Flandrin are yet only 
names, thanks to Mr. Belmont and Mr. 


Blodgett and Mr. Aspinwall and Mr. 
John Taylor Johnson and Mr. Webb 
and Mr. Roberts, thanks also to Mr. 
Knoedler and Mr. Schaus, we directly 
know the actual character of the works 
of such men as Gérome and Leys and 
Decamps and Merle and Meissonier, and 
all the French genre painters; and we 
can thank Mr. Avery for always hav- 
ing in his art-rooms some specimen of 
Boughton. How much zest, how much 
illumination has been communicated 
through the works of these renowned 
painters, but which so soon seem to be 
placed beyond the reach of the public. 
A little of ail this zest and illumina- 
tion may come to us again in renewing 
our acquaintance with Mr. Belmont’s 
pictures. A fine specimen of Rousseau, 
two good pictures of Troyon, two ad- 
mirable Meissoniers, a fine example of 
Baron Henri Leys, one Robert Fleury, 
three Willems, and—but instead of a 
catalogue of several hundred paintings, 
let us give our personal impressions of 
those of the first merit in the collection. 

Painting is at its highest level when 
the artist has attained the most vivid 
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and harmonious and refined combina- 
tions of color in well-understood forms ; 
and, for this reason, we are arrested 
first by a little picture by Decamps. It 
is simply an old barnyard after sundown; 
a golden glow of color is in the sky. 
How warm and luminous and harmonious 
and deep-toned is this picture! No opa- 
city, no heaviness, no blackness; nothing 
thin norcold. This old barnyard at twi- 
light is, by the incommunicable gift of 
the painter, instinct with poetry—poetry 
such as touches us in the magic of Rem- 
brandt’s brush, and plunges us into mel- 
ancholy reverie, or gives usa shock of 
pleasure like a thing of life. 

It is but seldom that we meet with a 
picture by a pure colorist, or even by a 
fine tonist,—if the distinction is exact- 
ed. So few persons know what is color, 
so few have been educated to appreciate 
the fact that rank color, without quality 
or refinement and vividness, is not 
enough—is nothing better than the 
shrieking reds and blues of Horace Ver- 
net’s work—that itis difficult to make 
known the rare excellence of such a lit- 
tle canvas as this example of Decamps’ 
art. Cdlame and Louis Meyer are thin 
and heavy and cold ;—the first is merely 
positive, and the last opake in color 
compared with Decamps’ picture; 
neither of these celebrated painters have 
any of the magic which makes us mar- 
vel before a Rembrandt or a Delacroix 
or a Rousseau. This little Decamps is 
certainly very insignificant by its sub- 
ject, but how remarkable by its art. A 
man with any sense of the real triumphs 
of painting, of the mystery and genius 
which finds expression in painting, will 
turn from Louis Meyer's Christ on the 
the Sea of Galilee, just as he would turn 
from the reading of Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts,” or Pollok’s ‘Course of Time,” 
avd palpitate with pleasure and surprise 
on heariag aline of Shelley, or of Burns, 
expressive of intercourse with nature. 
As the two last are full of what we call 
genius, of something that is personal and 
magical and moving, so the former are the 
pushed up and pompous expression of 
natures without natural sensibility and 
self-surrender, or are merely the cold 
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and positive result of the intelligence 
whose manifestation is always prosaic. 
From Decamps’ we go to Gallait’s 
picture, which represents the “ Duke of 
Alva and the Oouncil of Blood.” Noth- 
ing more concentrated and admirable is 
to be found in modern art than this spe- 
cimen of Gallait’s power. Memorable 
and intense as a dramatic and historical 
work, rich and luminous in color, low- 
toned, and executed with a free and con- 
scientious touch, showing perfect mas- 
tery of form and color, it principally 
affects us 9s a dramatic conception ad- 
mirably set before us, and fixes itself in 
our memory as one of the greatest exam- 
ples of historic character thoroughly and 
nobly realized. It is as studied as Dela- 
roche’s finest things, but in point of 
color and depth of tone beyond Dela- 
roche’s most celebrated pictures. It is 
not a large picture, but how suggestive 
of that crushing despotism of Ohurch 
and State which found in Alva and in 
the Inquisition its ablest, most inflexible, 
cruel, and remorseless agent and instru- 
ment! Gallait has painted that Duke 
of Alva whom Motley portrayed for us. 
Severe, able, vindictive, determined, so 
Gallait has painted him; a large, iron- 
like man, a man intent to find some 
weakness or resistance on which he can 
lay his crushing hand, and drown laugh- 
ter and pride of life in sobs of blood, or 
hush both in the silence of prisons, or 
change them in the anguish of torture. 
Observe how well-considered is his ac- 
tion in Gallait’s picture. He sits, one 
hand on his face, finger pressed uncon- 
sciously against his swarthy cheek, and 
his deep-set, but penetrating, steel-cold 
eyes look out from under gray, shaggy 
eyebrows; the other rests on the sword’s 
hilt. Will, strength, force is in that face, 
but no sign of human tenderness, mercy, 
or love. In Gallait’s picture there is a 
free and masterly understanding of form, 
and the rendering of the texture of flesh 
is such as is rarely found in works of so 
much interest to the literary and bistori- 
cal mind. The portraiture of character 
equals in interest the situation. But it 
is not Alva alone that is so strikingly 
placed before us, but here is that typical 
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monk, fanatical as though hell-flames 
were burning within him, impelling him, 
like a machine, to go straight onward to 
do the devil’s work; and then we have 
a large, gross-jawed, heavy-lipped, sen- 
sual priest. How we detest both! The 
one white and bloodless as his victims; 
the other red and coarse, with a vitality 
as of an animal. The meaning of these 
faces is something quite beyond verbal 
expression. The painter has gone be- 
yond the limitations of language; and it 
is a witness to the force of his work that 
we view each face and figure as actuali- 
ties, and execrate them as we must. 
They do not suffer us to remain indiffer- 
ent. We are their friends or we are 
their judges. Looking at this picture 
we recall some of Robert Browning’s 
dramatic creations, and we think how 
intensely and vividly Gallait could place 
them before us. 

From Gallait we turn to a little land- 
scape by Theodore Rousseau—a little 
pond, a grove, a stony, broken country, 
a low horizon, and a sky full of formless 
clouds, but soft, vapory, and light. What 
a lesson this little picture is to us! The 
subject isin no way imposing; neither 
peaks, passes, nor famed rivers and lakes, 
—only the soil, a few trees, and the sky; 
but here, too, is poetry, the still, small 
voice of things speaks to us, the infinite 
is here; sadness and silence, and the 
subdued harmonies and natural look of 
objects. The manner is fine, the tones 
are deep, the color very transparent. 
Poor and noble Rousseau! it is the true 
expression of his own lonely and impov- 
erished days of struggle and neglect; no 
doubt he painted it when, withdrawn in 
spirit as in body from the festivities of 
life, he sought in nature for that which 
corresponded with his moral experience. 
It is so that every unconventional paint- 
er seeks his subject. The experience of 
his soul determines what his eyes shall 
see and his hand reproduce—whether it 
be the passionless calm of basking hours 
under a summer’s sun and an Italian 
aky, the glory of autumn in the gorges 
of mountains, or the forbidding solitudes 
of lonely ravines, or desolate moors un- 
der gray mists. 
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A picture of incontestable merit, and 
far more likely to be generally appre- 
ciated than Rousseau’s landscape, is 
Achenbach’s “ Moonrise on the Coast.” 
Mr. Belmont has no finer picture than 
this in his collection ; it lacks only a cer- 
tain tenderness of color which no Ger- 
man or Prussian has ever been able to 
get inhis work. The feeble side of Ger- 
man and Prussian art iscolor. They are 
apt to be both earthy and artificial, de- 
ficient in sweetness and light and vivid- 
ness. But they are vigorous and effect- 
ive in method ; witness the two examples 
of Achenbach’s genius—coast-scene un- 
der an afternoon sky, storm - clouds 
broken up and light bursting forth, 
and a boiling surf—in fine contrast with 
the placid evening on the coast, with 
fishermen coming from the boats, which 
is the subject of the companion picture, 
Achenbach is one of the great painters 
of the world, and he has given us the 
poetry and life of the shores of the sea. 

From so great a master of the north- 
ern school we naturally turn to another 
German, Knaus, who is probably the 
first genre painter now living. No one 
has excelled him in variety of character, 
naturalness, and humor. Mr. Belmont 
has one of his finest pictures, which rep- 
resents a crowd of men, women, and chil- 
dren coming out of the town-gate, with 
fife and drum, about to keep holiday. 
Everything is in movement but the walls 
of the houses; a flock of geese scatter, 
cackling and flurried, ahead of the boys 
and musicians; the boys turn head over 
heels with happiness; the burly innkeep- 
er carries his keg of beer, and laughs at 
his glad little boy, who trips along by 
his side; and back of him follows the 
village Adonis with two pretty girls. In 
spite of the types of poverty and suffer- 
ing, which the artist has also rendered, 
the whole group seems alive with merri- 
ment and expectation. Just look at that 
crying baby, his little face red and swol- 
len with vexation; he is not the most 
insignificant personage present. How 
individual is each character! How pos- 
itive the type is put before us! And 
then, too, how pervasive is the music 
and jollity and movement of the figures 
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of this village procession! The painting 
and drawing is admirable; but, like 
Achenbach’s work, the feeble side is 
color. But who is the Dusseldorf paint- 
er that has a fine sense of color? Our 
own painters are better endowed with 
that sense. 

Mr. Belmont’s gallery enables us to 
understand justly most of the art activ- 
ity of the French and German and Bel- 
gian schools. It offers us nothing of 
American art to speak of but a Johnson 
and two Boughtons. The Belgian school 
is represented by Gallait and Leys—Gal- 
lait so romantic and natural, and Leys so 
homely and real in his art. If you wish 
to discover how a man can be a great 
painter without any sense of the beauti- 
ful, you must look at and think a long 
time before Leys’ ‘‘ Margaret and Faust,” 
at the entrance of acathedral. You 
might think that only in Bale or in Nu- 
remberg a painter could reproduce such 
homely figures and faces without being, 
rejected and mocked; but honors have 
been won by Henri Leys even in Paris and 


in England, and criticism, such as it is, 
has paid him the tribute of sincere appre- 
ciation and discussion even here, where 
the faces of American women teach us 


the pretty. Nothing pretty, nothing 
beautiful is in Leys’ figures and faces. 
They are the homeliest and saddest look- 
ing people ever put on canvas. They 
look sullen, grim, subdued, resigned ; 
capable of endurance, and accustomed to 
a serious life. None of them show the 
least affinity with fresh and vivid and 
joyous things. The mild radiance of 
beautiful faces, the voluptuous forms of 
Greek goddesses and Venetian women, 
seem to be unknown to the painter of 
“Faust and Margaret,” but his whole 
study has been the ugly actualities of 
his country and the stiff and starved 
figures cut by the medieval stone-cut- 
ters, or painted in missals or for the 
windows of churches—faces and figures 
such as Holbein’s sad and sincere genius 
has portrayed, such as we meet to-day in 
German Switzerland—faces not illumin- 
ated by art nor transfigured by the 
ideal—faces which are the sign of lives 
that have never been liberated from sor- 
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did sadness and pious preoccupations. 
How can a man interest us with people 
who have no grace, no pleasure of joy, 
no grandeur and glory in their life? 
How sincere, how deep and searching 
must be that talent which in using means 
that are addressed to the eye, yet can 
dispense with its craving for perfection, 
and by a sad sincerity, an unimpeachable 
naturalness, occupy us with the being of 
plain people. If they are plain, they 
are not prosaic; and it is because we 
must watch with interest anything that 
really corresponds with our common ex- 
rience ; it is because our intelligence re- 
cognizes something apart from the pleas- 
ure of the senses, and welcomes reality 
when it cannot get beauty. These peo- 
ple that Leys paints are real beings; 
they are individuals. The mystery of 
suffering and the majesty of patience are 
Leys’ men and women. Mr. Belmont’s 
example of Leys is not so fine in color as 
some of the pictures which we have 
seen by the same master, but it is char- 
acteristic. 

We must forego a more extended 
examination of Mr. Belmont’s valuable 
collection, to call attention to some of 
Mr. Blodgett’s finest pictures. But be- 
fore leaving Mr. Belmont’s gallery, you 
will observe that he has three Troy- 
ons; two Meissoniers; two pictures by 
Knaus; a charming picture called The 
Good Sister, by Merle; one limpid and 
lovely picture of Venice, by Zeim; two 
fine examples of Stevens; three pictures 
by L. Meyer; two specimens of Rosa 
Bonheur, one of which is not second to 
any picture which we have seen from 
her studio; three Willems; three by De 
Haas ; two by Calfime; two by Chavet; 
one by Belangé; a very perfect genre 
picture by Meyerheim ; two examples of 
Bougereau ; one Horace Vernet; one 
Gérome; a sketch by Delaroche; a fine 
example of Robert Fleury; and, in ad- 
dition to these most noteworthy pictures, 
examples of admirable art from paint- 
ers who are either in vogue or of high | 
merit in Paris. 

Mr. Blodgett’s collection is not so large 
as Mr. Belmont’s, but it contains fine 
examples of foreign and some of the most 
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renowned specimens of American art. 
Mr. Blodgett has Church’s “Heart of 
the Andes,” and one of his “ Niagaras; ” 
a family group by Eastman Johnson; a 
fine interior by Whittredge, and a McEn- 
tee. Doré, Troyon, Gérome, Fromentin, 
Dupré, Decamps, Toulemouche, and Rosa 
Bonheur, are admirably represented in 
Mr. Blodgett’s gallery. We cannot see 
a Decamps and a Dupré and a Fromen- 
tin every day. The picture-dealers do 
not often get them on this side of the 
Atlantic. Mr. Blodgett’s Decamps is a 
very powerful picture, deep and trans- 
parent in tone, and very effective. The 
subject itself is one we are not accus- 
tomed to in art-—common as it is to the 
French public. A poor suicide, a young 
map, lies dead on a cot in his room. It 
is a fellow-being stretched in miserable 
and untimely death—a fellow-being, like 
Chatterton, dead in his pride, now shel- 
tered from abject poverty and fierce re- 


volt—a fellow-being too poor to feed the , 


fluctuating flame of his life,—a life dedi- 
cated to the beautiful, not to the utili- 
ties. Did Decamps paint this forlorn 
and stranded boy, dead in his attic, sim- 
ply to show us how brown and deep and 
transparent he can paint the shadows, 
how luminous he can make the tone of 
a startling scene, how striking he can 
render the effect of a dirty-white shirt 
upon which the light is focused, and 
how skilful he is to carry so much white 
off into the dark tone of the back- 
ground? Because he was an artist the 
picturesque had full place, but because 
he was also a man of heart he painted 
for the salon this sign of neglect and 
despair. A greater artist than Decamps, 
the immortal Rembrandt, would have 
made more of the helpless hand that lies 
on the breast of the suicide; but he 
would hardly have rendered the subject 
with more force in the general effect. 
This subject placed before us without 
something in it to gratify our sense of 
pleasure would simply shock us. But 
this light, so brilliant and beaatiful, these 
transparent and harmonious tones, please 
us; and, as artists, we think of them 
rather than of the poor dead fellow who 
in an instant closed the gates of life, shut 
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himself in silence and untroubled obliy- 
ion from all the pageantry and pleasure 
as well as from the misery and despair 
that besets us in this vast and mighty 
world. Such a picture as this is very 
suggestive. It shows how broadened 
and changed is the function of art. Here 
Art goes to.Opulence with the image of 
his neglected brother, and admonishes 
him of his lonely struggle and feeble 
hope and final despair. It does not 
limit itself to the beautiful, as in Greece, 
to the serene or joyous types of perfect 
physical life. Civilization has changed 
its home, and our cities afford no such 
free and untroubled life as in Greece. 
To-day we have to be reminded in our 
comfort and luxury how cruel is life in 
crowded cities, and where struggle is in- 
cessant. It isnot the majesty and love- 
liness of serene ideals, but the awfulness 
and fascination of suffering and the hor- 
ror of poverty to the victims of life or 
of civilization, which art illustrates. 
Cesar struck dead amid the grandeurs 
and after the magnificent development 
and full use of his powers, we can un- 
derstand ; but Chatterton in his attic, 
with so much music in him which, like 
a bubbling spring, is plunged back into its 
dark bed of earth, and Decamps’ rapin 
perhaps with a refreshing sense of things, 
snuffed out in an instant, makes us help- 
less questioners. 

As art, Decamps’ picture demonstrates 
how jnadequate is criticism—for crit- 
icism, prior to the rise of the Ro- 
mantic school in France, would have 
rejected it; it is a witness that art is 
a flexible and responsive and living ex- 
pression, that ideas and conceptions of 
human suffering are to us what ideas and 
conceptions of beauty and pleasure were 
to the Greeks. Our modern art is at the 
service of sorrowing humanity. Think 
of what the most vital and original of 
the French painters have given us with- 
in the last thirty years—types or sug- 
gestions of affliction in figure-painting, 
and of melancholy in landscape art—all 
the tormenting dramas of Delacroix’s 
stormy and flame-like genius; all the 
sadness of Scheffer’s melancholy mind, 
his Francesca di Rimini, for example; 
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then the pensiveness of Breton’s peas- 
ants; last, Decamps’ “ Suicide.” Modern 
art has no youth; it is touched with re- 
flectiveness; it gives back to us the 
images of our mournfulest experience. 
A change has come over the temper of 
the high world. Instead of pleasing 
itself with Watteau’s rosy and hap- 
py girls ond gallants embarking for 
the Cytherian islands, instead of ask- 
ing for the sunny voluptuousness 
of Titian’s beautiful women, it 
accepts the ministrations of artists 
who place in the homes of rich men 
mere illustrations of travel; or, who set 
before us pictorial combinations that 
correspond with our broadened and 
deepened and easily-moved sympathies ; 
such, for example, as we see in the works 
of the leading romantic painters of 
France. 

And this change, so striking and sig- 
nificant in art, is not less pronounced 
in literature. Passion of love, of de- 


spair, of aspiration, palpitates in modern 
literature, and lends interest to every 


form of art but novels of English so- 
ciety. But this mighty change which 
makes us sympathetic and solicitous be- 
fore things that the Athenian was hap- 
pily ignorant of, or which he would have 
excluded from art, has not touched us 
all alike. Ingres in France never re- 
sponded to this change of art and this 
new need of our nature ; he held fast to 
the worship of the beautiful. We have 
one painter among us who seems like- 
wise intrenched by the struggles and 
anguish of life in our modern society. 
Sadness and unrest which we all share 
with our fellows, and which we give 
forth again in our expression, this one 
painter, however much he feels it as a 
man, does not let it invade his life as an 
artist. He alone comes to us with his 
vision-like pictures, so rarely and serenely 
beautiful, so placid, so like the world we 
wish to inhabit, that we let ourselves 
bask in the basking piaces of Italy, which 
he portrays, or of our American moun- 
tains and skies, which he paints. 

But to go back to Mr. Blodgett’s pic- 
tures, let us remark that he has two Troy- 
ons, one very admirable; a good Couture; 
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a beautiful drawing of sheep by Rosa 
Bonheur, and several crayon heads by 
Lawrence—one of which represents 
Robert Browning, and it must afford 
pleasure to whoever loves the magnifi- 
cent poetry of that splendidly-gifted 
thinker. Mr. Blodgett has also, what 
is quite rare, a specimen of Fromentin— 
one of his Algeria subjects, with which 
his name is exclusively associated. The 
composition, the grouping of the figures, 
and the luminous and mellow tone of 
the picture, must elicit the highest praise. 
Since painting this picture Fromentin 
has become one of the first painters in 
Paris. Every form of written evlogiam 
has been lavished upon him. Critics 
praise his color, his drawing, his compo- 
sition; they admire the fineness and 
elegance of his style, the spirit of his 
figures, the neatness of his touch. A 
very instructive comparison was recently 
made by the critic of the Revue Inter- 
nationale between Fromentin’s and 
Gérome’s pictures. He wrote: “‘Gérome, 
whose pictures form a perfect contrast 
with those of Fromentin, obtains a suc- 
cess in the salon to which we are accus- 
tomed. A long time yet the mass of the 
public will continue to takea certain skill 
for the highest work of art. Fromentin 
places his personages in the open air, and 
gives to his canvas a general and true 
tone. Gérome represents his personages 
under some arbitrary light, and renders 
them in a conventional russet tint; Fro- 
mentin shows them in motion, and as in 
Delacroix, by the gesticulation which 
they make, you may guess that which 
will follow. Gérome shows them ina 
motionless attitude that would delight 
a photographer; the touch of one is 
spirited and free—that of the other is 
only precise, and the good fellows of 
Gérome’s pictures always have the 
aspect of ivory statues, whose precision 
of form charms certain people.” These 
words let us know the interest with 
which Fromentin’s work is considered in 
Paris, and how closely he presses the, 
most successful artist now living in 
France. Mr. Blodgett is to be congratu- 
lated on having a Fromentin, and for 
these reasons: Fromentin and Millet— 
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since Rousseau and Delacroix are no 
more—are the most admirable and 
boasted painters of the French school. 
They are the most thoroughly sincere 
and original—Millet poet-painter, and 
Fromentin pure and elegant artist. Fro- 
mentin lacks but one element to be a 
grand painter; lacking passion, he yet 
has all the qualities of a man of the 
world which imply fine and sure powers 
but no grandeur. Fromentin as a man 
and artist is elegant, exquisite, brilliant, 
just; his touch is precise and spirited 
like Teniers; he composes with a skill 
second only to Horace Vernet; he is a 
colorist to be compared with, although 
he does not equal the force and variety 
of the great Delacroix; and yet ten 
years ago Fromentin could not determine 
whether he was a painter who writes or 
a writer who paints. 

But we must leave all the fine things 
in Mr. Blodgett’s collection to those who 
may have the privilege of leisurely and 
repeatedly renewing their acquaintance 
with them. There is no better foreign 
art in New York than on Mr. Blodgett’s 
walls. On another occasion we shall 
speak of what Mr. Aspinwall and Mr. 
J. T. Johnson have in their galleries, 
The art-wealth in our New York private 
galleries is very great, but with the sole 
exception of Mr. R. M. Oliphant’s admi- 
rable collection, none of these galleries 
are either chiefly or exclusively com- 
posed of American pictures; and in Mr. 
Belmont’s gallery American art is barely 
admitted. The best examples of Amer- 
ican art seem to have found less hospi- 
tality in the galleries than in the parlors 
of discriminating gentlemen. While we 
could wish, for the sake of a direct influ- 
ence upon us, that we could always know 
where to find the best works of our 
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American painters, we can only recol- 
lect them and question where they are 
hidden from us; what family has the 
pleasure of those scattered and precious 
examples of American art which we 
boast of? where all the fine Giffords 
and Inness’s that have arrested atten- 
tion in successive exhibitions of the 
Academy of Design ?* Instead of a prom- 
inent and accessible collection of the best 
pictures which represent American art, 
and inform our wealthy men of the ex- 
cellence of what has been done; instead 
of being able to reach the most beautiful 
renderings of our own painters’ best ex- 
perience with nature, we have to forego 
it all, and thank our most opulent and 
liberal fellow-citizens for foreign art; 
while we consent to ignore the fact, that 
real sensibility to the beautiful and per- 
sonal discrimination in matters of art, 
would make a man as quick to covet an 
Inness as a Rousseau, a Gifford as a 
Turner or a Zeim, a Johnson asa Kraus; 
and that Winslow Homer and LaFarge 
and Homer Martin and Gray and Kensett 
and Wyant and Griswold and Hunt and 
Coleman and Whittredge and Dana and 
Vedder are more or less the peers of the 
landscape and genre painters of France 
and Germany, however much their works 
may fall below the rank of the represent- 
ative and learned and dramatic produc- 
tions of such men as Gérome, Delaroche, 
Delacroix, Gallait, and Couture, and the 
primitive poet-painter Millet of Barbizon. 


* (Our contributor was not perhaps aware, that in 
the Appendix to Mr. Tuckerman’s Book of the 
Artists, is a complete list of nearly all the American 
pictures of any note painted up to the time of its 
publication, together with the names of the owners 
of them, or of the institutions to which they be- 
long. The new Museum of Art just projected, will, 
we trust, soon take away from our city the reproach 
implied in this passage.—Ep.} 





PERNIOKITTY PEOPLE. 


Wuen I was in Edinburgh—that most 
picturesque city—I was dining with a 
friend one evening, who said to me, “I 
have two very pernickitty old aunts who 
wish to know you.” 

‘““What do you mean by that odd 
word?” I asked. 

“Go and see them, and you will soon 
find out. They are douce sonsie bodies, 
but extremely pernickitty. You must 
call upon them, for they rarely go be- 
yond their own door-stone save to kirk.” 

Stimulated by curiosity, and waiving 
etiquette, my daughter Alice and I drove 
out the next morning to make the visit. 
Our road was that beautiful one called 
“The Queen’s Drive.” We passed Cal- 
ton Hill, on the top of which Lord Nel- 
son’s monument shoots up into the sky, 
then through massive gates which took 
us past the front of Holyrood Castle, 
and up gentle slopes with the green and 
lovely Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crag 
on the right, where the birds and sheep 
and lads and lassies were rejoicing to- 
gether in the sunshine. 

The gradual rise in the ‘ Queen’s 
Drive” soon showed us the little fishing 
town of New Haven, two miles away, 
where some of the young fish-wives in 
their quaint costumes are as beautiful as 
Christie Johnston. Beyond, the swelling 
tide of the Atlantic was lost in the hori- 
zon. 

We sat silent, enjoying to our hearts’ 
content the sensations awakened by the 
delicious mingling of the present loveli- 
ness with the storied souvenirs which 
crowded and covered every rood of 
ground, and after four or five miles of 
this pleasant driving, we arrived, in a 
most cheerful frame of mind, at the 
mansion of the pernickitty ladies. 

The house stood alone. A grass plot 
was on either side of a straight and very 
narrow paved walk, which with two 
stone steps led up to the front door. I 
observed that there were no flower beds ; 


that the stone steps were artificially 
whitened; and that the door glared pain- 
fully white in the sunbeams. There 
were both bell and knocker, and being 
used to the former, I rang. 

A neat little maid-servant opened the 
door, and instantly said, ‘‘ Haud up your 
feet, ma’am, please, a wee bit minute.” 

I did so, and she carefully rubbed my 
boots with a coarse cloth. Alice had to 
submit to the same somewhat mortifying 
purification, and then the little maid 
looked anxiously at the door-bell. Pull- 
ing another and finer cloth out of her 
pocket, she polished the knob energetic- 
ally, and turning to us with a relieved 
but flushed face, said, “* Weel, that’s a’. 
Wad ye be seekin’ the leddies ?” 

“ That’s a’.” If I had not been led to 
expect something unusual, I should have 
marched off then and there in a fine 
rage, that our very touch was considered 
a defilement ; but a dawning perception 
crossing my brain that the pernickitty 
business was beginning, I swallowed—so 
to say—my boots and the bell-knob, and 
sweetening my face and my temper, sig- 
nified my desire to see the Misses 
McCrae. I gave the maid my card and 
walked up-stairs into the drawing-room. 

It was a large apartment, with all the 
sun severely shut out of it. Every chair 
was set hard against the wall like bad 
boys. The books on the centre-table 
were arranged with mathematical preci- 
sion, and looked like the spokes of a 
wheel around an axle formed by a lamp. 
There were no pictures on the walls, 
perhaps because the frames might leave 
an outline mark. There was no com- 
fortable tabby—such as all nice old ladies 
ought to have—purring on the rug, but 
a hard china cat squinted at us from the 
mantel-shelf, which was about two feet 
from the ceiling. Two little hand fire- 
screens flanked the cat on either side; 
they were of a square shape, and were 
embroidered in brown and gray squares, 
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The carpet was of a pattern also in 
squares like a checker-board, and Ho- 
garth’s famous line of beauty was no- 
where to be seen. 

I got fidgetty gazing at all this grim 
order. I felt a desire to stir up the 
chairs to revolt. I did make an intrepid 
foray on the wheel of books, pulling two 
of the spokes out of line, and had just 
regained my seat, when the old ladies 
entered. 

They were two small neat little wom- 
en, with high-cheek bones and angular 
elbows; and they were dressed precisely 
alike, in immaculate gray silks, snowy 
lace caps, and black mitts. 

They approached us with mild and 
gracious smiles, prinking this way and 
that, with quick darting movements of 
their heads like canary birds. Their 
eyes seemed to look “seven ways for 
Sunday,” and inevitably and simultane- 
ously they saw the destruction of the 
harmonious wheel on the table. A faint 


color mounted into their small faces, one 
of them sprang forward and replaced the 


spokes, while the other extended her 
hand to me with her eyes fixed on her 
sister’s movements. 

“A wee mair th’ ither side, Jean- 
nette,” said she. ‘“‘ Which way, Elsie, 
sae?” ‘Na, na! O,I can thole it nae 
langer,” and Miss Elsie, forgetting me, 
ran to the table and moved a book the 
twentieth part of an inch, patted it—then 
both shaking hands with us, they sat 
down flushed and flustered. 

“They ca’? us ower muckle per- 
nickitty,”’ said Miss Elsie, trying to smile 
graciously, “ but what kind o’ place wad 
Heaven be, I wad like to ken, if the 
mansions aboon were na keppit in or- 
der?” 

“And dustit,” added Miss Jeannette. 
“Tt’s a mercy that we needna lie waken 
o’ nights in Heaven thinking 0’ the cob- 
webs which that hizzy, Ann, leaves in a’ 
the corners.” 

To witness unconscious revealing of 
points of character was always great fun 
for me, and I was keenly enjoying the 
present display, when a knock at the 
front door arrested the conversation. A 
moment after we heard a slight scufile 
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and a loud “let my boots alone! ” and a 
bright looking boy of sixteen entered the 
room. 

“Why, Archie,” said Miss Jeannette, 
“the sight o’ you is gude for sair een.” 
She was looking up in his handsome face 
as she spoke, but Miss Elsie when she 
gave him her hand looked down, and 
suddenly her face stiffened into an ex- 
pression of mixed dignity and indigna- 
tion. Following her eyes I noticed a 
bit of mud the size of a pea sticking to the 
outer edge of one of the young man’s 
boots. 

“Who can control his fate?” as Othello 
says. I saw in a moment that Archie’s 
doom was fixed! his character gone for- 
ever! It was enough to move one to 
tears, or it would have been had I known 
at the moment that he was a favorite 
great-nephew of the old ladies, and they 
had intended to leave him the most of 
their money. 

Miss Elsie sat down, her face pale, her 
hands nervously twitching—taking very 
little part in the conversation, and soon 
after the little maid entered with a salver 
of cake and wine. 

By this time Archie had discovered 
the dreadful scrap of mud which had 
made ruin of his prospects, and wrecked 
his aunts’ pernickitty peace of mind. It 
was in vain that he tried to be uncon- 
cerned and jolly—he knew too well the 
deadly nature of the offence he had com- 
mitted. The scrap of mud seemed to 
grow larger every time he looked at it, 
and he was fast getting into a stuttering 
and confused state of mind and conver- 
sation. 

We each took a glass of wine, and 
Aunt Elsie was just raising hers to her 
lips, when she spied a big brown cater- 
pillar mounting up the strings of the 
maid’s cap, its horned head turning and 
twisting the better to view the company. 

The intrusion of this abominable beast 
was pastendurance. Miss Elsie’s fingers 
immediately got a stroke of pernickitty 
paralysis, her glass suddenly turned up- 
side down, and the wine was splashed all 
over the front of the spotless gray silk. 

Archie flew to catch the glass; when 
the unlucky boot, sliding along the car- 
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pet, left a muddy, streaky line in his 
wake, the sight of which caused Miss 
Jeannette to.scream as if she had been 
stabbed. 

‘Wha’ hae ye dune, ye gowk?” she 
cried. ‘Ichabod! the decency hae de- 
parted frae’ us a’! ” 

It was high time that we departed, too, 
for the agitation and bow-wow were fast 
increasing. Miss Elsie’s terrible misfor- 
tune had steadied her nerves and aroused 
her spleen. With a look like an ogress, 
as if she would swallow maid, caterpillar, 
and all, she clawed the terrified, hapless 
servant and dragged her out of the room 
—“the snake” still wriggling up her 
cap-strings. 

I believed that they could harbor no 
pernickitty sin against me, but Alice dis- 
graced herself forever by letting three 
crumbs fall on the carpet as she rose, 
and thus deprived us of the slightest 
chance of ever being invited to that 
house again. 

As we drove away I looked back; the 
last thing I saw was the poor little 
maid, her face all puckered with crying, 
hurrying out with a bucket of steaming 
hot water, and a brush, with which she 
proceeded to scrub off the door-steps. 

Since my return to my beloved coun- 
try, I have heard of other pernickitty 
people—I have visited them—and what 
follows, is a full and true account of one 
of these visits : 

There is at this moment a pretty little 
village in the wooden-nutmeg and shoe- 
peg, melon-seed State—so far removed 
from railroads as to retain that delicious 
primitiveness which is becoming more 
rare every day, with the march of im- 
provement—and more’s the pity ! 

This village consists of just nineteen 
houses, nestling in a sheltered basin, 
with knarled old trees and the high hills 
rising up on every side. Of course it 
boasts a minister, a lawyer, a doctor, and 
a postmaster. They are all well-to-do 
and well educated, but no one keeps a 
servant, and consequently thrift and 
neatness reign triumphant. 

I spent two weeks in this sylvan spot, 
and soon discovered, to my intense satis- 
faction, another pernickitty wonder in 
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the minister’s wife. She had no chil- 
dren, let me premise, for a childless 
house must be an inevitable sine gud 
non, if you desire successfully to practise 
this——virtue ! 

One evening, or rather afternoon, the 
pretty daughter of my hostess was away 
taking tea at the parsonage; her brother 
was to go for her in the evening. It 
was, as I have mentioned, a strangely 
primitive place for these high-polish and 
high-pressure days, so I did not hesitate 
to offer to accompany him, and make a 
call. 

When we got to the garden-gate, Gath 
—for this was his Scriptural name— 
solemnly drew off his boots. 

“ What's that for?” I asked. 

“Never do to wear ’em in,” he an- 
swered; “I did it once—and herresco 
referens !” 

Stepping up the path in his stockinged 
feet, he took out his pocket-handkerchief 
and proceeded vigorously to polish his 
knuckles, with which he knocked on the 
door. The minister opened it, welcomed 
us, and ushered us into the parlor, where 
some romping game seemed to be going 
on. 
Romping! Noindeed! A very seri- 
ous business was in progress. We found 
Gath’s sister with a large towel in her 
hand, and the minister's wife had anoth- 
er. One towel was wet, the other dry. 
A Fry—just one—was in the room. 
Wherever this awful monster alighted, 
there pounced the minister’s wife to 
scrub out the—I—don’t—know—what 
—spot—Shakespeare does perhaps—with 
might and main—Gath’s sister instantly 
following to complete the purification 
with the dry towel. 

Oh the appalling villany of that fly! 
It was beyond belief! He reduced his 
mad antics to a science, the better to 
torment those two heated, breathless 
women. He challenged them to—“ come 
on, Macduff,” etc. He made “sights” 
at them with his legs on his nose. He 
darted away each time at a different an- 
gle, so that the flapping towels invari-- 
ably hit only the injured and insulted 
walls in their endeavor to circumvent 
him by following the course of the last 
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flight; he did not intend them to profit 
by experience; he might have been the 
transmigrated soul of Coleridge, who 
compares experience to the “ stern-lights 
of a ship, which illume the path that 
has been traversed, but throw no light 
on that which is to come.” 

When the minister’s wife and Gath’s 
sister were on the point of fainting with 
exhaustion, the depraved fly rose on 
level wings to a corner of the ceiling, 
and sat there coolly washing his face, 
and making mouths at his baffled pur- 
suers, 

Why is it that people make the most 
astounding confidences to me ? 

That evening the minister offered to 
wait upon me home. [accepted his serv- 
ice with alacrity, for there had been very 
little conversation during the battle with 
the fly, and I wanted to know him better. 
His very plain but intelligent face in- 
terested me. It had “a charity-which- 
suffereth-long” expression. It remind- 
ed me of one of the pictures in “ Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs,” the martyr whose 
feet are toasting on a gridiron. 

His feet, let me hasten to say, were 
not toasting on a gridiron, unless you 
should choose to consider a pair of nice 
carpet-slippers as an allegorical symbol 
of this culinary utensil, because they 
were worn, without a doubt, under 
marital, not to say inquisitorial law. I 
forgot to mention that he had supplied 
Gath, on his entrance, with a pair of 
the same sort, who danced around in 
them, after the plunging and leaping 
women, laughing and singing “ Shoo-fly 
don’t bodder me,” to their extreme an- 
noyance, while the minister and I tried 
to converse, as I said before, with very 
little success; for I saw that he was ex- 
ceedingly mortified at the entertainment 
the stranger was receiving within his 
gates. 

When we left, the minister brought 
with him to the garden-gate a pair of 
boots, took off the siippers, hid them in 
a currant-bush, drew on the boots, and 
then offered me his arm. 

“My dear wife,” he began the very 
first sentence, “‘my dear wife carries 
her virtues of neatness and carefulness 
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to—I had almost said—the verge of 
vice; truly she is ‘cumbered about 
much serving.’ It is much too serious 
to be a jest—it pervades all hours of 
the day and night. In her really affec- 
tionate solicitude for my comfort, she 
awakens me out of my first sleep every 
night with—‘ Dear, are you comfort- 
able?’ 

“¢ Quite so.’ 

“¢Won’t you have another blanket?’ 

“Qh, no.’ 

‘“** Perhaps you are too warm—shall I 
open the window a little more?’ 

“ ¢No, thank you, my dear.’ 

“¢ Shall I get up and give you a drink 
of water?’ 

“¢T am not thirsty, dear. Good-night.’ 

“¢Are you quite sure you are per- 
fectly comfortable?’ and so on, until I 
have to use almost superhuman exertion 
to keep my temper, because I know she 
loves me with all her careful heart.” 

“*T have met such people before,” I 
observed. “They are cailed ‘ pernickitty 
people’ in Scotland ;” and I gave him an 
account of my visit to the old ladies, at 
which he laughed heartily. 

“Tt is a wonderful exception,’’ he said, 
“if I can eat a mealin peace. This 
morning my plate was snatched away 
just as I had puta crisp brown sausage 
on it, because my wife saw some marks, 
invisible to me, which showed that it 
(the plate) had not been washed in boil- 
ing water. My study chair is kept at a 
rigorous right angle with the writing- 
table, and Iam afraid my sermons are, 
from affinity, as rigid as a poker, and 
dull as a door-post. Bless her kind 
heart! if she would only take Mary in- 
stead of Martha as a mode]l—if she would 
only cultivate a little carelessness—we 
should be the happiest couple in the 
world.” 

Poor fellow! a minister grievously 
tormented with too much pernickitty 
virtue in his wife! 

Before I left the village the good man 
was invited to the ten years’ meeting of 
his own class at Yale, and joyfully made 
his preparations to go. 

His wife also made preparations, and 
Gath’s sister helped her. ‘ Now, dear,” 
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she harangued him the previous even- 
ing, “now look! here are eleven pocket- 
handkerchiefs. I have labelled them as 
you see. This one ’’-rreading the label 
—‘igs for you to use in the cars; this 
large one is to tie round your neck if any 
nasty selfish people open a window near 
you; this is to spread over your knees 
to keep the grimy dust from soiling your 
clothes; this large colored one—quite 
old you see—is in case you have the 
nose-bleed (which he never had, by the 
way); this other old colored one is to 
spread over the back of the seat—people 
are always rubbing their greasy heads 
on the backs of the seats; this very fine 
one dear—now don’t forget it—is for you 
to carry when you call upon President 
Woolsey ; this is for a night-cap. You 
must wear a night-cap in a strange bed- 
room, nobody can tell what dangerous 
draughts there are flying round. This 
other very nice one is to use when you 
go to the class supper; I have embroi- 
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THREE separate works, comprising 
four volumes octavo of from three hun- 
dred and fifty to four hundred pages 
each, have been published, since Jan- 
uary, 1857, in Paris, two of which have 
reached a third and the other a fourth 
edition, on the life and times of Ma- 
dame Roland. This fact attests the 
interest that Frenchmen still have in 
her history. Her autobiography, writ- 
ten during five months’ confinement in 
prison, was first printed in the third 
year of the Republic, and though 
known to have been expurgated and 
altered,has passed, within seventy years, 
through more than half that number of 
editions, each succeeding one, however, 
being scarcely more than an imprint of 
its predecessors, By the testament of 
her daughter, Theresa Eudora Roland, 
widow of M. Champagreux, dated in 
1846, the Imperial Library came into 
possession of the original manuscript 
in 1863, and after authenticating its 
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dered your initials in the corner, and be 
sure if you have to wave it, and cry 
Hurrah! that you let that corner fly. 
There are three left, for accidents, con- 
tingencies, and pessible losses—for you 
are s—o careless! ”’ 

“Oh!” sighed he to Gath, who ac- 
companied him to the cars—‘ oh, thank. 
goodness! I shall sleep all night safe 
from killing kindness,” 

* And oh! ” sighed his wife to Gath’s 
sister, J shall have a good night’s sleep, 
but who will see that he is comfortable?” 

There is a moral to be deduced from 
all this, my patient reader, but I have a 
delicacy about sticking it out at the end 
of my article like a horny tve. 

Children always skip the moral ; most 
grown folk do sometimes, to save me 
the trouble of telling you that it is only 
a peculiar cropping out of “innate de- 
pravity ”’ to be Pernickitty People, such 
as those of whom I have been writ- 
ing. 


ROLAND. 


genuineness, made it accessible to the 
literary public three years ago. Two 
of the three works—the third being a 
“Study of her Life”—conform to the 
text of the manuscript, the only dif- 
ference being, that, whilst one, in the 
interests of modesty, permits expurga- 
tion, the other scrupulously reproduces 
the whole. Both the works contain the 
recently-discovered letters of Madame 
Roland to Buzot, about which there is 
the following story : In November, 1866, 
a@ young man, employed by the book- 
sellers as a collector of autographs, pre- 
sented himself at a shop on the Quai 
Voltaire with a bundle, of old manu- 
scripts. They were declined at first, 
but after being examined were pur-, 
chased for fifty francs, having been 
found to be original letters from Ma- - 
dame Roland. 

The knowledge gained from these 
new sources of the most remarkable 
woman of modern times,—remarkable 
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not less for her virile intellect than her 
womanly heart, her free thinking than 
her purity of action, her peerless beauty 
than her tragic fate—has corrected much 
of history and given new zest to the 
alleged liaisons of the Republic. That 
the warmth and abandon of the auto- 
biography will prevent its translation 
into English notwithstanding its rich 
material, and that the “‘ Buzot letters,” 
which make out of literal fact a love 
tragedy wilder than romance, and pre- 
sent psychical phenomena such as the 
upheaving of society alone could reveal, 
will never be literally translated, seem 
reason enough for a Magazine sketch 
of her life. Besides her singular destiny 
and her great political power, Madame 
Roland, like Mary Stuart, attracts not 
only by union of heart-weakness with 
mind-brilliancy, but by a mystery that 
involves her life. She herself speaks 


of “ passions, which, with the strength 
of an athlete, she hardly controlled,” 
and her enemies charged her with “ co- 
quetting with the bailiffs of the guil- 


lotine and flirting with the victims of 
the triumvirate.” And yet—her life 
was surrendered for France, purer pa- 
triotism never was, and in a wanton 
age she was mistress of herself and 
loyal to the obligations of wife and 
mother. 

Marie Jeanne Phlipon, born in Paris, 
March 18, 1754, was the only child of a 
wood-carver. In writing from prison, 
thirty-nine years afterward, she de- 
scribes her childhood as spent in the 
midst of fine arts, nourished by books, 
conscious of no superiority but merit 
and no greatness but virtue. Manon, 
her pet name, learned to read so early 
and easily that she could never recall 
the process. At the age of seven she 
was accustomed to rise at 5 A. M., creep 
in her night. gown, without shoes or 
stockings, to her table in the corner of 
her mother’s bedroom, and there to 
commit her lessons, read her story 
books, and write poetry, till called to 
her task in her father’s workshop. No 
restraint was imposed upon her read- 
ing; she devoured every book she could 
obtain; and it furnishes her a theme 
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for remarks which that age permitted, 
that at ten she had added to her knowl- 
edge of ancient and modern history the 
Confessions of Rousseau and the Can- 
dide of Voltaire. Her lively intelligence 
appropriated every thing presented to 
her senses—green fields, crowded streets, 
gay shop-windows, decayed manors and 
royal palaces, public gardens and Gothic 
cathedrals; the Seine with its forest of 
masts and the Champ de Mars flooded 
with soldiery. The love of flowers was 
a passion so intense that a rosebud kin- 
dled her imagination till she “ revelled 
in the voluptuous consciousness of ex- 
istence.” In her religious education she 
learned the creed, catechism, and pater- 
noster ; was prepared by the priest for 
confirmation and duly received the rite ; 
and at eight years of age, amidst the 
gorgeous ceremonial of Notre Dame, 
partook of her first communion, “ bath- 
ed in tears and ravished with celestial 
love.” At ten she went to the convent, 
from which she returned five years after- 
ward, in the fullness of health expand- 
ing into womanhood, beautiful both in 
reality and promise, and rich in the 
exuberance of girlish sensibility. She 
describes the apartment to which she 
came back as offering from its windows 
to her “romantic and vagabond fancy a 
boundless field. The vast deserts of 
blue heavens were familiar as books, 
while my heart, suffused with unuttera- 
ble motion, rejoicing in life and thank- 
ful for existence, offered God pure and 
worthy homage.” 

During her next twelve years we have 
the often-told history of maidenhood. 
At the convent she had formed friend- 
ships with Sophie and Henriette Cannet, 
sisters, six and ten years her seniors, 
with whom she corresponded till her 
marriage. Then, at M. Roland’s re- 
quest, no reason being assigned, she 
ceased to answer their letters; but she 
said afterward, “It was a wrong view; 
marriage is grave enough, and if you 
make it more so by taking from a wife 
the sweetness of female friendship, you 
run risks not anticipated.” 

The picture of these years, as painted 
in the correspondence, is full of inter- 
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est. Not personal topics only, but 
court intrigues, as they were whispered 
by the people; the alleged impotency 
or coldness of the King, the favorites 
of the Queen, the escapades of the 
ladies of honor, the destitution among 
the peasantry—all, with hundreds more, 
come up for comment. The strange 
charm of these letters, with their un- 
equalled brilliancy, where topics stale 
and trite are vivified, and the common 
joys and sorrows of a bourgeoise girl 
interest like romance, is in the intense 
womanhood of the woman. Her heart 
impels every thing. Her opinions echo 
both the Encyclopedists and the Con- 
vent. A husband, “ that unknown Con- 
queror in the future,” is at one moment 
the mind’s idol, whilst the next she is 
indignant ‘ that women should shame- 
lessly sell their liberty by marriage 
vows.” ‘“T could make,” she writes to 
Sophie, “a model of the man I could 
love, but it would be shattered the 
moment he became my master.” She 


continues, “I see in marriage great 
losses to every woman,—losses that are 
compensated only by the gain of giving 


to the world useful men. In love our 
opponents are more brisk, impetuous, 
and vigorous than we, less tender and 
faithful, but possessing the ardor, activ- 
ity, and pliancy which strong desires 
give, without the impressibility which 
refines and perpetuates regard, solici- 
tude, and deference. Their attentions 
are interested in behalf of an imme- 
diate end, and their love the effect of a 
momentary frame of mind, whilst with 
us love is a requirement of the heart.” 
Among the numerous suitors for her 
hand, one only, M. Lablancherie, an 
aspirant for literary fame, touched her 
heart. He brought her his works and 
she was delighted in reading them. “I 
dare not judge this young man,” she 
writes, “for he is too much like my- 
self; but I can say of his writings, as I 
said to M. Wenze of his paintings, that, 
if I had not loved excellence before, 
they would have made me crave it. 
But I repent already. A droll little 
body, my feelings varying every hour, I 
say over my books, ‘ Adieu, love, I am 
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free ;’ but at a knock at the door, my 
heart goes pit a pat, and my imagina- 
tion conquers me.” She shortly gave 
her lover his dismissal, because, with 
senses most susceptible, she “ doubts if 
any one as fitted for voluptuousness 
ever tasted it less. I only consider 
pleasure to be a happiness in the union 
of what will regale both mind and 
body without the cost of regret.” 

It has been said already that after 
her marriage her correspondence with 
the Cannets ceased. From 1789 to 1792 
they did not exchange a word. Pol- 
itics, as well as the command of her 
husband, separated them. But—to the 
honor of woman’s fidelity to friendship 
let the story be told—when, years after- 
ward, the news of Madame Roland’s 
arrest reached the old chateau, Hen- 
riette hastened to Paris, with persever- 
ance that would not accept denial gain- 
ed access to her cell, and urged her 
with earnest implorings to escape in 
the disguise she had brought. “I was 
a widow,” Henriette says, “ without 
children, whilst my friend had a hus- 
band and a daughter. What more 
natural than that I should expose my 
life to save hers? I proposed a change 
of garments, and that she should escape 
while I remained. My prayers and 
tears availed nothing. ‘They will kill 
you,’ she continually repeated. ‘ Your 
blood will set back against me. Better 
suffer a thousand deaths myself than to 
reproach myself with yours.’ ” 

But to return to our narrative. On 
the 5th of February, 1780, Marie Phli- 
pon became the wife of Roland. He 
was forty-six years old, she twenty-six. 
She had known him several years as a 
literary friend, had learned to esteem 
him as a man of probity old enough to 
be her father, and had been flattered by 
his interest in her studies. But she did 
not love him, he fell short of her idea 
of a husband, and in marrying him 
she “charged herself with both his 
happiness and her own.” Still she was- 
alone, her mother dead, her father 
estranged, her means cramped, her fu- 
ture unremunerative toil, and she gave 
herself to the sacrifice. ‘I have known 
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all grief,” she writes on her wedding- 
day, “and am able to defy all evil. 
Life is only a chaine de bizarreries—I 
can endure it without impatience and 
end it without fear. Men are either 
fools who abuse, or knaves who deceive 
themselves, more deserving pity than 
hatred ; the passions are cheats; science 
is only vanity ; virtue alone is substan- 
tial, and, when accompanied by friend- 
ship, may make . life endurable. In 
wedding M. Roland I reduce my expec- 
tations to a measure where there can be 
no disappointment.” What an epitha- 
lamium to be composed by the bride ! 

She said of him afterward, in that 
delicate irony of which she was queen, 
“ He was a man fond of ancient history, 
and more like the ancients than mod- 
erns; about seven-and-forty, tall, stoop- 
ing, and awkward, but simple and sin- 
cere; thin in flesh, yellow, partially 
bald, and with manners respectable 
rather than pleasing. He had, however, 
a sweet smile and an expressive face ; 
his conversation was full of facts, but, 
owing to an unmodulated voice, more 
pleasant to recall than to hear.” 

During the first nine years that fol- 
lowed their marriage, Roland occupied 
several public positions and made two 
considerable journeys, his wife accom- 
panying him,to England and to Swit- 
zerland, One child only, a daughter, 
was born to them, which, but for his 
cold temperament and exacting disposi- 
tion, might have become a bond of 
union between husband and wife. With 
more than common devotion neverthe- 
less, the devotion of duty, Madame 
Roland partook of the occupations of 
her husband, editing his notes, re- 
writing his journals, and reviewing his 
articles for encyclopedias and news- 
papers. “Working with him became 
as natural as eating with him.” During 
a long illness she never left his bedside, 
for months depriving herself of air and 
exercise until he was out of danger. 
Through their whole united life, she 
prepared the dyspeptic’s food with her 
own hands. In his sickness she never 
permitted his serial contributions for 
the Academy to be delayed, and of the 
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notice which those composed by herself 
received, she naively remarks, that her 
“husband enjoyed the perusal, persuad- 
ing himself that he was in an unusually 
good vein when they were written.” 

During these years she corresponded 
by letters with Bosc, Issarts, and Lan- 
thenas. Friendship was as necessary to 
her as air.. Communication of thought 
was the safety valve of her life. De- 
prived of intimacy with her own sex, 
she found it in the other. Bosc was six 
years her junior; Issarts four’her senior. 
It is to her letters to these two eminent 
men—those to Lanthenas being lJost— 
letters wonderful in life, tone, and pow- 
er, filled with anecdote and repartee, 
free from secrecy and cant, now in ten- 
derness of womanly feeling touching 
the very core of sympathy, and anon 
arousing the mind to patriotic devotion, 
everywhere herself, sometimes playful 
in coquetry, severe in satire, and almost 
girlish in fickleness, and again the dig- 
nified and noble woman who knew no 
measure to the law of right her inspired 
genius laid down for her devotees: it 
is to these letters we are to look for the 
secret of that power which for two 
years made her, in after-days, the real 
power of France. In contact with such 
men her mind grew. To cope with 
difficulties, be equal to emergencies, 
infuse life into dead theories, and rule 
minds then startling the world by 
audacity of doubt, was a woman’s tri- 
umph. Free as these letters are, they 
never exceed her self-imposed rule of 
morals. And it is no small proof of 
her sincerity and truthfulness of char- 
acter, that she kept her friends to the 
last. It was Bosc, who, at the risk of 
his life, left his retreat in the forest of 
Montmorency, and, clothed as a wood- 
cutter, gained admission to her cell, 
received and preserved her journal, 
which he concealed for months in the 
cleft of a rock, and followed the cart 
which took her to the scaffold, thus 
complying with her request that he 
would see her die. 

Roland arrived in Paris in February, 
1791. Madame Roland accompanied 
him. Here she shortly made the ac- 
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quaintance of Brissot, Pétion, Buzot, 
and other leading Republicans, and her 
lodgings became the rendezvous of the 
foremost men of the Convention. De- 
scribing the reunions in her rooms, she 
writes: “I knew the place that became 
my sex and did not quit it. In the 
debates I took no part. Seated near 
the work-table, outside the circle, I sew- 
ed or wrote while they deliberated, los- 
ing not a word, but never speaking or 
seeming to listen.” 

Madame Roland was now thirty-six 
years old; her husband fifty-seven. The 
prime of that beauty, which compelled 
homage from friend and foe alike, was 
just reached. The Heinsius portrait at 
Versailles represents her in morning 
dress, her abundant black hair, confined 
by a ribbon in front, falling from the 
back head in ringlets, her dark eyes 
large and liquid, her nose wide nostril- 
ed, and the red full lips and rounded 
chin voluptuous, It is a face alive with 
expression ; and when there are added 
the small tapering hands, the rounded 
arms, and the bust swelling in dazzling 
whiteness as it comes in sight under the 
folds of the shawl, it requires little 
effort to imagine the queen of the Man- 
sion of the Interior, surrounded by the 
wits of the Revolution, charming by a 
sagacity which, under womanly ways, 
knew how to make the intonation of a 
word an invincible spell. 

Tissot describes her as without regu- 
larity of features, “but possessed of 
elegance of form, grace of movement, 
easy presence, a winning smile of trans- 
parent sincerity, and large black eyes 
so full of vivacity under pencilled lash- 
es of brown, that they reflected in vary- 
ing expression every thought and emo- 
tion. Endowed with a masculine char- 
acter tempered by womanly graces, a 
perception always acute, voice soft 
and flexible, conversation full of life 
heart, soul aglow with enthusiasm, 
and unequalled charms of manner, she 
ruled the husband whose intellect she 
inspired, governed the Girondists by an 
irresistible ascendency, and remained 
in the midst of a circle of modern 
Athenians a chaste Aspasia.” 
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A score of eulogies of her wonderful 
beauty have been left, coming as often 
from enemies as friends. Camille Des- 
moulins expressed surprise that, at her 
age, she should have so many admirers ; 
“but I never spoke to him,” is her naive 
remark, “and his vanity was wounded.” 
It was evidently not so much the beauty 
of person as of the soul that irradiated 
it, and only in conversation, when her 
eyes, full of life, now mild and loving, 
anon flashing indignation, lighted her 
countenance, that she compelled uni- 
versal homage. 

The character of Madame Roland 
must be judged by her times. During 
the last half of the eighteenth century 
throne, altar, and family in France, had 
fallen into one common ruin. Over the 
desolation there was not one hopeful 
outlook. The sacred was superstitious, 
the revered ridiculous. Virtue received 
no praise, and the lapse from it incur- 
red no censure. Social obligations 
were denounced as tyrannical burdens. 
Foundling hospitals provided for chil- 
dren, the fancy of the moment, were 
accepted as an excuse for adultery, and 
divorces kept pace with marriages, The 
brand of prejudice was stamped on every 
social institution. Inherited property, 
legitimate birth, subordination of wom- 
an in the home circle, faithfulness to 
wedded vows, chastity when the affec- 
tions were won, celibacy against inclina- 
tion, and purity either in man or woman, 
were traditions cast off in the progress of 
human reason. Of course there are not 
two codes of moral law. The bond that 
unites husband and wife in virtue of 
the marriage covenant is sacred in every 
age. But the moral law receives a sanic- 
tion more or less sacred from the spirit 
of the age, and individual character is 
affected by public opinion. 

Reviewing her married life at this 
time, she remarks, that having “ wed- 
ded M. Roland in all the seriousness of 
reason, I did not hesitate to devote all 
my powers to his happiness. Never for” 
an instant have I ceased to respect him, 
or failed to honor him, as my husband. 
But there has never been equality be- 
tween us, nor could there be with his 
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love of command joined to twenty years 
greater age. When we live in the coun- 
try my time is spent mostly alone, and 
when we come to town I am noticed by 
men of mark with whom I dare not be 
intimate.” 

With such feelings, when what of 
love there may have ever been, when 
respect, gratitude, common interest, 
constant association, and mutual help 
were reduced in the solvent of pity— 
what wonder that such a woman, in 
such an age, should have loved another ! 
The chief element in Madame Roland, 
in all that made her what she was in 
physique and morale, was life. The 
vitality of a score of women animated 
her being. What she demanded in the 
man she could love was a correspond- 
ing life. This Roland had not. At 
forty she would have been younger than 
he at twenty-five. Was it strange, then, 
that when “the lover, whom she did 
not desire and never expected to see,” 
appeared, with warmth, delicacy, prob- 
ity, courage, a cultivated mind, and 
grace of person and address, appreciat- 
ing her qualities, quickened by her spirit 
and kindled by her beauty, that he 
should have won what she had never 
given to her husband ? 

Buzot was four years her junior. He 
was the leader of her party. Correct, 
pure, serious, faithful, and implacable, 
known in the Assembly by unyielding 
decision and consistent conduct, sensi- 
tive, ardent, a passionate admirer of 
nature, and capable of intense sympa- 
thies, he added to all, freedom from the 
libertinage and hatred of the debauch- 
ery that fouled the age. His wife was 
below his level. The families were 
neighbors. In the Roland reunions he 
was always present. He possessed a 
fine figure and graceful address, and 
was nice to excess in dress. What a 
contrast to Roland, who was so negli- 
gent of his personal appearance that 
even Marat said of him: “This Puri- 
tan, who no doubt has stolen millions 
of the public funds, shows himself in 
the streets afoot in a threadbare coat 
and darned stockings;” and Camille 
Desmoulins had immortalized him as 
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“The venerable man whom excessive 
slovenliness renders more venerable.” It 
was the disparity of natures, not years, 
that alienated Madame Roland from her 
husband ; it was their parity that drew 
her toward Buzot. Four years junior- 
ity in the husband is counted a greater 
objection in society than twenty in the 
wife; but society does not measure 
natures nor count pulsations. If it did, 
there would be more both of virtue and 
happiness in married life. What the 
soul of Madame Roland was, we have 
seen; what her physique was, Bertin, a 
royalist, who diverted suspicion by at- 
tending the daily executions, and who 
stood near enough to have touched 
Madame Roland on the scaffold, shows 
by extraordinary proof when he testi- 
fies, “that the axe had no sooner cut off 
her head than two large jets of blood 
sprang from the trunk, an unprecedent- 
ed sight, inasmuch as almost always 
when the head falls a drop or two only 
of blood oozes from the wound.” She 
died in the flush of life and health; 
but, in all the elements that constitute 
youth, she would have been young had 
she lived three-score-and-ten. 
* Age could not wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 

We now reach the last two years of 
Madame Roland’s life. Roland was 
made Minister of the Interior in March, 
1792. From the time he accepted office, 
it was his purpose to overthrow the 
throne. His wife seconded him. Dif- 
ferences with Louis, want of deference 
to the Queen, disregard of court tradi- 
tions, were all suggested by her. It was 
she who advised the omission of the 
salutation upon entering the royal cham- 
ber, who ridiculed the antique dress, 
and who protested against the profound 
courtesy and bent knee. In every stage 
of that momentous quarrel which came 
to an end so tragic as to cause empires 
to quake, Madame Roland manifested 
an opposition to all kingly authority 
unaccountable by any hypothesis but 
that of bitter personal hostility to Marie 
Antoinette. 

It was now that she began to rise to 
the height of her great power. Her 
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assemblies, as wife of the Minister, sur- 
passed in brilliancy the splendid enter- 
tainments of the Regency. It was there 
the Girondists discussed the civil list 
over their wine, anc plotted the ruin 
of the monarchy amidst the measures 
of the dance. It was the high-day of 
unscrupulous democracy. The bland- 
ishments of the present concealed the 
future. Ministers arranged their man- 
sions as if for life. The bourgeoisie had 
usurped the place of the nobles, po- 
litical economy was studied in the max- 
ims of Rousseau and the dramas of Vol- 
taire, and the new era of approaching 
liberty was gilded by rays of hope that 
appeared the morning of an eternal day 
for France. 

On the question of forming a camp 
in Paris, the King dismissed his Minis- 
ters on the 13th of June, 1792. Servan, 
Minister of War, entering Madame’s 
apartment, said, ‘“‘I am dismissed. Con- 
gratulate me!” “I am piqued,” she 
replied, “ that you have precedence in 
the honor.” Roland’s followed, and he 
became the idol of the French people. 

The revolution of August 10th suc- 
ceeded, and the Minister was reinstated. 
The events of the next few weeks, the 
vain attempts of those in power to stop 
the wheel they had set in motion, the rise 
of the “ Mountain” in the Convention, 
the growing audacity of the mob, the 
September massacres, and the initiation 
of the triumvirate, do not come within 
our scope. We only see Madame Ro- 
land, wise, earnest, self-contained, cour- 
ageous, industrious, fruitful in resource, 
equal to emergency, and various as the 
sternest demands of every hour—the 
grand heroine of the Revolution. The 
“proclamation of the Executive Coun- 
cil,” signed by all the Ministers, she 
wrote. The “Circular to the Depart- 
ments” was hers, as was also the exhaus- 
tive paper on “ Subsistence,” quoted dur- 
ing our late Rebellion by every writer 
in the Commissary Department. She 
prepared the “Letter to the King,” 
composed the “Appeals against the 
Assassins,” which were placarded over 
France, wrote the “Demand for Jus- 
tice ” against the Septembrists, and col- 
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lated the masterly “Reports” which 
Roland made to the Assembly. These 
five months, from August 15, 1792, to 
January 22, 1793, were the one platform 
in world-history up to that time where 
was exhibited what a woman could do 
and suffer. She flung back the jeers of 
Darton with stinging irony, treated the 
ribald blackguardism of Pére Duchesne 
with lofty contempt, branded the insin- 
uations of Marat, all over her own name 
in the Moniteur, as falsehoods known to 
the utterers, and exposed the vanity of 
Robespierre to the roars of laughter of 
all the sansculottes of Paris. The 
party leaders in the Assembly drew 
their inspiration from her ever-active 
brain. She kindled the eloquence of 
Barbaroux, directed the attacks of Pé- 
tion, nerved the courage of Lasource, 
and cemented the union of the twenty- 
two Girondists who.stood with Spartan 
bravery against the assaults of an in- 
furiated populace. 

In reference to this part of her life, 
she afterward wrote: “It is so true 
that appearances are deceitful, that 
those-periods in my life when I have 
experienced the greatest pleasures or 
tasted the bitterest chagrins, have seem- 
ed to observers just the contrary. It is 
our disposition that affects us, rather 
than events. When attacks upon my 
character were most audacious, and I 
was in hourly danger of assassination, I 
tasted more of the sweetness of life than 
ever before or since.” 

It is difficult to understand how 
events hurled themselves along in that 
age of madness. In spite of her rule, 
perhaps in consequence of it, Madame 
Roland was abandoned by her party. 
The times had become frightful. Every 
public interest was menaced. Roland 
resigned. The most sagacious could 
not foresee whither events were driving 
them. The King was deposed. The 
triumvirate ruled. The power of the 
Girondists was departing, and wigne 
ervation became the first law. 

At three in the morning of June 2, 
1792, the tocsin announced insurrection 
in Paris. An immense army took pos- 
session of the streets and five thousand 
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picked soldiers surrounded the Conven- 
tion Hall. A mandat was issued against 
Roland. Madame arose from a sickbed 
in the dusk and started for the Assem- 
bly. “It is overthrown,” said a friend 
she met, “and you must escape.” She 
returned instantly, but was arrested 
within an hour and conducted to the 
Abbaye. Her associates fled from Paris 
and became vagabonds over France. 
Terror marched at double-quick. 

To follow Madame Roland through 
the next five months would fill a volume. 
In various prisons; crowded among fel- 
ons and harlots; cramped in stifling 
wards; exposed to daily insults; shut 
out from friends and correspondence ; 
cheated with false promises; her power 
departed and her good name defamed ; 
she conquered misfortune. In the face 
of all she composed those incomparable 
Memoirs which will never cease to be 
read. There is nothing in French his- 
tory to compare with them. She never 
lost her self-control. Once released, 


only to be rearrested before nightfall, 


she writes Buzot a cool account of the 
atrocity. Nowhere does she appear in 
truer greatness, love-letters though they 
are, than in these epistles to her be- 
loved. . Behind prison walls she is pres- 
ent with him, urging new sacrifices for 
the fatherland. 

It is impossible to quote at large from 
these autographs, but they cannot in fair- 
ness be passed entirely over. “ They will 
be less cruel to Roland,” she writes, “if I 
remain. I can better sustain his reputa- 
tion. In doing this I acquit myself of 
a debt I owe to the unhappiness I have 
caused him. But do you not see, that 
in being absent from him, I live with 
you? By my imprisonment I sacrifice 
myself for my husband, and keep my- 
self for you. Thanks to my jailers for 
reconciling duty and love.” 

Again, when declining escape, she 
writes: “Yes, I would brave every 
danger to fly to you, but it is to Ro- 
land, old, impotent, and peevish that 
my duty would compel me, and I prefer 
this cell. Here I can keep myself for 
you.” 

And still again, in her most ardent fer- 
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vor of love—the last of her letters that 
reached Buzot—she writes: “ Events 
have placed within my reach what I 
could else have procured only by crime. 
These irons make me free to love you 
without hindrance. I will not seek to 
fathom the designs of God, nor suffer 
an indecorous vow to escape my lips, 
but I thank Him for having substituted 
these chains for the intangible fetters I 
have worn so long.” 

During herimprisonment she appears 
never to have lost her serenity of mind. 
Not a complaint escaped her. “ My 
cell is large enough for a chair near my 
bed, where, with my table before me, I 
read, draw, and write.” A fellow-pris- 
oner describes her as always cheerful, 
and possessed of such self-control that 
the most revolting scenes failed to dis- 
turb her. In the conciergerie, where 
were mixed women of quality and pet- 
ty thieves, sisters of charity and cour- 
tezans,—where pure-minded women, 
mothers and daughters, heard the vilest 
language and witnessed the most revolt- 
ing scenes, Madame Roland created for 
herself a little empire. Her cell was an 
asylum of peace. When she went into 
the court, her very presence produced 
order, and abandoned women, whom no 
punishment could tame, became gentle 
in fear of displeasing her. To the 
needy she gave money, to all counsel 
and consolation. When taking her 
daily promenade, the poor unfortunates 
would press around her as if she were a 
tutelary divinity. 

One who was her companion in mis- 
fortune speaks thus of her beauty: “ It 
was not the well-shaped hand and grace- 
ful figure, not the liquid eye and round- 
ed bust, so much as her manner, that 
won hearts. She spoke with ease and 
elegance, giving to her native tongue 
the rhythm of the Italian. To this 
sweetness of voice she added an attrac- 
tion of manner and a countenance full 
of life, holding listeners as if by a spell.” 

Upon the morning of her trial she 
dressed herself with unusual care. She 
wore a dress of white muslin, trimmed 
with lace, and fastened by a black vel- 
vet girdle. Her hair, parted so as to 
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show her low, broad forehead, fell in 
ringlets on her shoulders. She was 
uncommonly vivacious. Holding the 
train of her dress in one hand as she 
walked toward the prison door, she 
gave the other to the women crowding 
around her, who covered it with kisses, 
She could not be certain of her return, 
and so bade adieu, with counsels and 
gentle admonitions, to all. Fontenay, 
the old jailer, as he turned the key, 
burst into tears, She whispered to her 
nearest friend in the prison, “‘ Courage,” 
and passed out of the gates. 

She was twice before the Tribunal. 
The clear account of her examination, 
protracted for nine hours, which she 
wrote from memory on the evening of 
the first day, corresponding almost 
word for word with the official record, 
is a marvel of self-possession. The At- 
torney-General, angry that he could not 
embarrass her, said at last, “that with 
such a babbler the trial would never 
end.” “TI pardon your rudeness,” she 


replied ; “ youcan condemn me, but you 


cannot destroy my good conscience, nor 
my conviction that the future will 
justify me, while it covers you with 
infamy.” 

When she reéntered the prison after 
the second day, her eyes were red with 
weeping. In passing toward her cell, 
she indicated, by an expressive sign, that 
she was condemned to death. Her spir- 
its quickly returned, however, and she 
sat conversing with her usual spright- 
liness until her name was called. 

It was 4 p.m., November 10, 1793, 
when the tumbril, carrying herself and a 
man named Lamarque, former Director 
of Assignats, aged about thirty-five, left 
the Conciergerie and took the usual 
route toward the place of execution. 
A crowd followed, shouting her name. 
Lamarque excited her pity by his un- 
manly fears, and true to her woman’s 
instincts, though he was an entire 
stranger, she addressed him encourag- 
ingly. Her manner during the ordeal 
of this terrible hour, while the mob 
were heaping upon her scandalous out- 
rages, is one of the bravest recollections 
of the Revolution. Tissot, writing his 
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history at the age of sixty-seven, ten 
years afterward, describes the scene as 
the most impressive he ever witnessed. 
“ Dressed in white, with rose-color trim- 
mings, the day being bright and warm, 
she sat undemonstrative as the cart 
fared slowly forward, the obscene shouts 
producing no change in her manner. 
There was high color in her face, add- 
ing greatly to its beauty.” Arrived at 
the guillotine, the vehicle was backed 
to the steps. “Go up first,” she said 
to Lamarque, “ you have not the cour- 
age to see me die!” “ You, Madame, 
are named first in the warrant,” replied 
Sampson. “ But you will not contend 
precedence with a woman, Monsieur ?” 
she rejoined, and her companion ascend- 
ed. Her turn came in a moment. As 
they bound her to the plank, catching 
sight of the great statue before her, she 
exclaimed, ‘“ O Liberty, how they mock 
thee!” and the axe fell.* 

Her husband survived her only five 
days. Taking leave of his friends, one 
of whom furnished him a sword-cane, 
on the evening the sad news reached 
him, he went out on the Paris road, 
turned into a lane, seated himself, and 
drove the steel into his heart. Her 
lover, hunted like a wild beast from 
covert to covert, lived nearly seven 
months longer, and was torn in pieces a 
prey to wolves. Her friends, the Gi- 
rondists, wandering over mountains 
and through deserts, exposed to all incle- 
mencies of weather, often ill, and without 
money, food, or clothing, nearly all per- 
ished within the year. 

Among the curious phenomena of 
that day was that of indifference to 
death. Adam Lux prayed that his 


* Carlyle, in his French Revolution, says that 
Madame Roland requested ‘‘for Lamarche’s (Za- 
marque’s) sake, to die first.” We give, therefore, 
the text of Tissot: ‘‘ La charrete s’etait arréttée, 
adossée a l’échelle courte et roide qui conduisait 
de son plancher 4 la plate-forme de 1’échafaud. 
Madame Roland, usant de son droit de femme, 
pouvait abréger son supplice de quelques minutes. 
Elle dit & Lamarque, ‘Montez le premier, vous 
n’auriez pas la force de me voir mourir’ L’ex4- 
cuteur hésitait a donner son consentement 4 une 
déposition contraire aux ordres qu'il avait regus: 
* Pouvez-vous,’ lui dit-elle avec une sourire, ‘refuser 
a une femme sa derniére requéte?* Son tour vint 
enfin,” 
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head might fall by the same axe that 
was wet with Charlotte Corday’s blood. 
Dupré desired nothing more than to die 
with his friends, and went singing to 
the scaffold. Philippe Egalité, with 
the charm of manner that never forsook 
him, begged the favor that his execu- 
tion should not be postponed till even- 
ing. The guillotine was a lottery from 
which the numbers were always draw- 
ing; last week your wife’s, yesterday 
your father’s, to-day yours,—why quar- 
rel with the inevitable? Akin to this 
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indifference was the desire that grew 
among high and low to witness the 
daily executions. Men of letters, birth, 
wealth, wearing the red cap, crowded 
with the masses close to the victims, 
that no circumstance of the tragedy 
should be lost. It is from one of these 
that we hear of Madame Roland’s cool- 
ness on the scaffold, and of the jets of 
blood which sprang from her headless 
body. “ Ainsi les peintres font mourir les 
martyrs,—le sang s’élance vers le ciel avec 
leur derniére pensée.” 





A MUSICAL MYSTERY. 


One chilly, windy evening, in the 
month of December, 1831, three young 
men sat around a tall office-stove in 
Mr. Simon Shrowdwell’s establishinent, 
No. 807 Dyer-street, in the town of 
Boggsville. 

Mr. Simon Shrowdwell was a model 
undertaker, about fifty years of age, and 
the most exemplary and polite of sextons 
in the old Dutch church just round the 
corner. He was a musical man, too, 
and led the choir, and sang in the 
choruses of oratorios that were some- 
times given in the town-hall. He was 
a smooth-shaven, sleek man, dressed in 
decorous black, wore a white cravat, 
and looked not unlike a second-hand 
copy of the clergyman. He had the 
fixed, pleasant expression customary to 
a profession whose business it was to 
look sympathetic on grief, especially in 
rich men’s houses. Still it was a kind 
expression ; and the rest of his features 
indicated that he did not lack firmness 
in emergencies. During the cholera 
season of the year aforesaid he had done 
a thriving business, and had considerably 
enlarged his store and his supply of 
ready-made mortuary furnishings. His 
rooms were spacious and neat. Rows 
of handsome coffins, of various sizes, 
stood around the walls in shining array, 
some of them studded with silver-headed 
nails, and everything about the estab- 
lishment looked as cheerful as the nature 
of his business permitted. 


On this December evening Mr. 
Shrowdwell and his wife, whose quar- 
ters were on the floor above, happened 
to be out visiting some friends. His 
young man, William Spindles, and two 
of his friends who had come in to keep 
him company, sat by the ruddy stove, 
smoking their pipes, and chatting as 
cheerily as if these cases for the dead 
that surrounded them were simply orna- 
mental panels. Gas at that time hadn’t 
been introduced into the town of Boggs- 
ville; but a cheerful Argand-lamp did 
its best to light up the shop. 

Their talk was gay and airy, about all 
sorts of small matters; and people who 
passed the street-window looked in and 
smiled to see the contrast between the 
social smoking and chatting of these 
youngsters and the grim but neat pro- 
prieties of their environment. 

One of the young men had smoked 
out his pipe, and rapped it three times 
on the stove, to knock out the ashes. 

There was an answering knocking— 
somewhere near; but it didn’t seem to 
come from the street-door. They were 
a little startled, and Spindles called out: 

“Come in!” 

Again came the rapping, in another 
part of the room. 

“Come in!” roared Spindles, getting 
up and laying his pipe down. 

The street-door slowly opened, and in 
glided a tall, thin man. He was a 
stranger. He wore a tall, broad-brim- 
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med hat, and a long, dark, old-fashioned 
cloak. His eyes were sunken, his face 
cadaverous, his hands long and bony. 

He came forward. “I wish to see Mr. 
Shrowdwell.” 

“He is out,” said Spindles. 
do anything for you?” 

“‘T would rather see Mr. Shrowdwell,” 
said the stranger. 

“He will not be home till late this 
evening. If you have any message, I 
can deliver it ; or you will find him here 
in the morning.” 

The stranger hesitated. ‘“ Perhaps you 
can do it as well as Shrowdwell . . . I 
want a coffin.” 

“ All right,” said Spindles; “step this 
way, please. Is it fora grown person or 
a child? Perhaps you can find some- 
thing here that will suit you. For some 
relative, I presume ?” 

“No, no, no! I have no relatives,” 
said the stranger. Then, in a hoarse 
whisper: ‘ Jé’s for myself!” 

Spindles started back, and looked at 
his friends. He had been used to cus- 
tomers’ ordering coffins; but this was 
something new. He looked hard at the 
pale stranger. A queer, uncomfortable 
chill crept over him. As he glanced 
around, the lamp seemed to be burning 
very dimly. 

“You don’t mean to say you are in 
earnest?” he stammered. And yet, he 
thought, this isn’t a business to joke 
about.... He looked at the mysterious 
stranger again, and said to himself: 
*‘ Perhaps he’s deranged—poor man! ” 

Meanwhile the visitor was looking 
around at the rows of coffins shining 
gloomily in the lamp light. But he soon 
turned about, and said : 

“These won’t do. They are not the 
right shape or size. ... You must meas- 
ure me for one!” 

“ You don’t mean—” gasped Spindles. 
“ Come, this is carrying a joke too far.” 

“T am not joking,” said the stranger ; 
“T never joke. I want you to take my 
measure.... And I want it made of a 
particular shape.” 

Spindles looked toward the stove. 
His companions had ’eard part of the 
conversation, and, gazing nervously at 
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each other, they had put on their hats 
and overcoats, pocketed their pipes, and 
taken French leave. 

Spindles found himself alone with the 
cadaverous stranger, and feeling very 
queer. He began to say that the gentle- 
man had better come in the morning, 
when Mr. Shrowdwell was in—Shrowd- 
well understood this business. But the 
stranger fixed his cold black eyes on 
him, and whispered : : 

“T can’t wait. Yow must do it—to- 
night.... Come, take my measure!” 

Spindles was held by a sort of fascina- 
tion, and mechanically set about taking 
his measure, as a tailor would have done 
for a coat and trousers. 

‘“* Have you finished?” said the stran- 
ger. 

“Y—y—es, sir; that will do,” said 
Spindles, ‘What name did you say, 
sir?” 

“No matter about my name. I have 
noname. Yet I might have had one, if 
the fates had permitted. Now for the 
style of the coffin I want.” 

And taking a pencil and card from his 
pocket, he made a rough draft of what 
he wanted. And the lines of the draw- 
ing appeared to burn in the dark like 
phosphorus. 

“T must have a lid and hinges—so, 
you see—and a lock on the inside, and 
plenty of room for my arms.” 

“Allr—r—ight,” said Spindles; “ we’ll 
makeit. But it’s not exactly in our line 
—to m--m--ake co—co—coffins in this 
style.’ And the youth stared at the 
drawing. It was for all the world like 
a violoncello-case. 

‘‘ When can I have it?” said the 
stranger, paying no attention to Spin- 
dles’ remark. 

“ Day after to-morrow, I sup—p—ose. 
But I—will have to—ask Shrowdwell— 
about it.” 

“T want it three days from now. Ill 
call for it about this time Friday even- 
ing. But as you don’t know me, I'll pay 
inadvance. This will cover all expenses, 
I think,” producing a $50 banknote. 

“ Certainly,” stammered Spindles. 

“T want you to be particular about 
the lid and the locks. I was buried once 
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before, you see; and this time I want to 
have my own way. I have one coffin, 
but it’s too small forme. I keep it un- 
der my bed, and use it for a trunk. 
Good-evening. Friday night—remem- 
ber!” 

Spindles thought there would be little 
danger of his forgetting it. But he didn’t 
relish the idea of seeing him again, espe- 
cially at night. “However, Shrowd- 
well will be here then,” he said. 

When the mysterious stranger had 
gone, Spindles put the bankbill-in his 
pocket-book, paced up and down, looked 
out of the window, and wished Shrowd- 
well would come home. 

* After all,” he said, “it’s only a 
erazy man. And yet what made the 
lamp burn sodim? And what strange 
raps those were before he entered! And 
that drawing with a phosphoric pencil! 
And how like a dead man he looked! 
Pshaw! I’ll smoke another pipe.” 

And he sat down by the stove, with 
his back to the coffins. At last the 
town-clock struck nine, and he shut up 
the shop, glad to get away and go home. 

Next morning he told Shrowdwell the 
story, handed him the $50 bankbill as 
corroboration, and showed him the 
drawing, the lines of which were very 
faint by daylight. Shrowdwell took the 
money gleefully, and locked it in his 
safe. ° 

“What do you think of this affair, 
Mr. Shrowdwell?”’ Spindles asked. 

“This is some poor deranged gentle- 
man, Spindle. I have made coffins for 
deranged men—but this is something 
unusual—ha! ha!—for a man to come 
and order his own coffin, and be meas- 
ured for it! This is a new and inter- 
esting case, Spindles—one that I think 
has never come within my experience. 
But let me see that drawing again. How 
faint it is. I must put on my specs. 
Why; it is nothing but a big fiddle-case 
—a double-bass box. He’s probably 
some poor distracted musician, and has 
taken this strange fancy into his head— 
perhaps imagines himself a big fiddle— 
eh, Spindles?” And he laughed softly 
at his own conceit. “’Pon my soul, this 
is a queer case—and a fiddi--case, too— 
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ha! ha! But we must set about fulfill- 
ing his order.” 

By Friday noon the coffin of the new 
pattern was finished. All the workmen 
were mystified about it, and nearly all 
cracked jokes at its queer shape. But 
Spindles was very grave. As the hour 
approached when the stranger was to 
call for it, he became more and more 
agitated. He would have liked to be 
away, and yet his curiosity got the bet- 
ter of his nervousness. He asked his 
two friends to come in, and they agreed 
to do so, on Spindles’ promise to go first 
to an oyster saloon and order something 
hot to fortify their courage. They didn’t 
say anything about this to Shrowdwell, 
for he was a temperance man and a 
sexton. 

They sat around the blazing stove, all 
four of them, waiting for the insane man 
to appear. It wanted a few minutes of 
eight. 

“ What’s the matter with that lamp?” 
said Shrowdwell. ‘“ How dim it burns! 
It wants oil.” 

“T filled it to-day,” said Spindles. 

“T feel a chill all down my back,” 
said Barker. 

“ And there’s that rapping again,” said 
O’Brien. 

There was a rapping, as if underneath 
the floor. Then it seemed to come from 
the coffins on the other side of the room ; 
then it was at the window panes, and at 
last at the door. They all looked be- 
wildered, and thought it very strange. 

Presently the street door opened slow- 
ly. They saw no one, but heard a deep 
sigh. 

“Pshaw, it’s only the wind,” said 
Shrowdwell, and rose to shut the door 
—when right before them stood the ca- 
daverous stranger. They were all so 
startled that not a word was spoken. 

“I have come for my coffin,” the 
stranger said, in a sepulchral whisper. 
“Ts it done?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Shrowdwell. “It’s 
all ready. Where shall we send it?” 

“T take it with me,” said the stranger, 
in the same whisper. ‘ Where is it?” 

“ But it’s too heavy for you to carry,” 
said the undertaker. 
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“ That’s my affair,” he answered. 

“Well, of course you are the best 
judge whether you can carry it or not. 
But perhaps you have a cart outside, or 
a porter?” 

All this while the lamp had burned so 
dim that they couldn’t see the features 
of the unknown. But suddenly, as he 
drew nearer, it flared up with a sudden 
blaze, as if possessed, and they saw that 
his face was like the face of a corpse. 
At the same instant an old-cat which had 
been purring quietly by the stove—usu- 
ally the most grave and decorous of tab- 
bies—started up and glared, and then 
sprang to the farthest part of the room, 
her tail puffed out to twice its ordinary 
size. 

They said nothing, but drew back and 
let him pass toward the strange-looking 
coffin. He glided toward it, and taking 
it under his arm, as if it were no heavier 
than a small basket, moved toward the 
door, which seemed to open of its own 
accord, and he vanished into the street. 

“Let’s follow him,” said the under- 
taker, “‘and see where he’s going. You 
know I don’t believe in ghosts. I’ve 
seen too many dead bodies for that. This 
is some crazy gentleman, depend on it; 
and we ought to see that he doesn’t do 
himself any harm. Come!” 

The three young men didn’t like the 
idea of following this stranger in the 
dark, whether he were living or dead. 
And yet they liked no better being left 
in the dimly-lighted room among the 
coffins. So they all sallied out, and 
caught a glimpse of the visitor, just turn- 
ing the corner. 

They walked quickly in that direction. 

“‘He’s going to the church,” said Spin- 
dies. ‘No, he’s turning toward the 
graveyard. See, he has gone right 
through the iron gate! And yet it was 
locked! He has disappeared among the 
trees! ” 

“ We'll wait here at this corner, and 
watch,” said Shrowdwell. 

They waited fifteen or twenty minutes, 
but saw no more of him. They then 
advanced and peered through the iron 
railings of the cemetery. The moon was 
hidden in clouds, which drifted in great 
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masses across the sky, into which rose 
the tall, dim church steeple. The wind 
blew drearily among the leafless trees of 
the burial ground. They thought they 
saw a dark figure moving down toward 
the northwest corner. Then they heard 
some of the vault doors creak open and 
shut with a heavy thud. 

“Those are the tombs of the musi- 
cians,’ whispered the undertaker. “I 
have seen several of our Handel-and- 
Hayden Society buried there—two of 
them, you remember, were taken off by 
cholera last summer. Ah well, in the 
midst of life we are in death; we none of 
us know when we shall be taken. I have 
a lot there myself, and expect to lay my 
bones in it some day.” 

Presently strange sounds were heard, 
seeming to come from the corner spoken 
of. They were like the confused tuning 
of an orchestra before a concert—with 
discords and chromatic runs, up and 
down, from at least twenty instruments, 
but all muffled and pent in, as if under 
ground. 

Yet, thought the undertaker, this may 
be only the wind in the trees, “I 
wish the moon would come out,” he said, 
“so we could see something. Anyhow, 
I think it’s a Christian duty to go in 
there, and see after that poor man. He 
may have taken a notion, you know, to 
shut himself up in his big fiddle-case, and 
we ought to see that he don’t do himself 
any injury. Come, will you go?” 

“ Not I, thank you—nor I—nor I,” said 
they all. “Weare going home—we’ve 
had enough of this.” 

“Very well,’ said the undertaker. 
“ As you please ; I'll go alone.” 

Mr. Shrowdwell was a veritable Sad- 
ducee. He believed in death firmly. 
The only resurrection he acknowledged 
was the resurrection of a tangible body 
at some far-off Judgment Day. He had 
no fear of ghosts. But this was not so 
much a matter of reasoning with him, 
as temperament, and the constant con- 
tact with lifeless bodies. 

““ When a man’s dead,” said Shrowd- 
well, “he’s dead, I take it. J never 
see & man or woman come to life again. 
Don’t the Scriptures say ‘ Dust to dust’? 
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It’s true that with the Lord nothing is 
impossible, and at the last day he will 
summon his elect to meet him in the 
clouds; but that’s a mystery.” 

And yet he couldn’t account for this 
mysterious visitor passing through the 
tall iron railings of the gate—if he real- 
ly did pass—for after all it may have 
been an ocular illusion. 

But he determined to go in and see 
what he could see. He had the key of 
the cemetery in his pocket. He opened 
the iron gate and passed in, while the 
other men stood at a distance. They 
knew the sexton was proof against spirits 
of all sorts, airy or liquid; and after 
waiting a little, they concluded to go 
home, for the night was cold and dreary 
—and ghost or no ghost, they couldn’t 
do much good there. 

As Shrowdwell approached the north- 
west corner of the graveyard, he heard 
those singular musical sounds again. 
They seemed to come from the vaults 
and graves, but they mingled so with 
the rush and moaning of the wind, that 
he still thought he might be mistaken. 

In the farthest corner there stood a 
large old family vault. It had belonged 
to a family with an Italian name, the 
last member of which had been buried 
there many years ago—and since then 
had not been opened. The vines and 
shrubbery had grown around and over 
it, partly concealing it. 

As he approached it, Shrowdwell ob- 
served with amazement that the door 
was open, and a dense phosphorescent 
light lit up the interior. 

“Oh,” he said, “the poor insane 
gentleman has contrived somehow to 
get a key to this vault, and has gone in 
there to commit suicide, and bury him- 
self in his queer coffin—and save the ex- 
pense of having an undertaker. I must 
save him, if possible, from such a fate.” 

As he stood deliberating he heard the 
musical sounds again. They came not 
only from the vault, but from all around. 
There was the hoarse groaning of a 
double-bass, answered now and then 
by a low muffled wail of horns and ° 
scream of flutes, mingled with th 
thetic complainings of a violin. Shro 
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well began to think he was dreaming, 
and rubbed his eyes and his ears to see 
if he were awake. After considerable 
tuning and running up and down the 
scales, the instruments fell into an accom- 
paniment to the Double Bass in Beet- 
hoven’s celebrated song— 
In questa temba oscura 
Lasciarmi riposer ! 
Quando vivevo, ingrata, 
Dovevi a me pensar. 
Lascia che l’ombra ignade 
Godansi in pace almer— 
F non bagnar mie cenere 
D'inutile vellen! 


The tone was as if the air were played 
on the harmonic intervals of the instru- 
ment, and yet was so weirdly and so 
wonderfully like a human voice, that 
Shrowdwell felt as if he had got into 
some enchanted circle. As the solo 
drew to its conclusion, the voice that 
seemed to be in it broke into sobs, and 
ended in a deep groan. 

But the undertaker summoned up his 
courage, and determined to probe this 
mystery to the bottom. Coming nearer 
the vault and looking in, what should 
he see but the big musical coffin of the 
cadaverous stranger lying just inside the 
entrance of the tomb. 

The undertaker was convinced that 
the strange gentleman was the perform- 
er of the solo. But where was the in- 
strument? He mustered courage to 
speak, and was about to offer some com- 
forting and encouraging words. But at 
the first sound of his voice the lid of 
the musical coffin, which had been open, 
slammed to, so suddenly, that the sexton 
jumped back three feet, and came near 
tumbling over a tombstone behind him. 
At the same time the dim phosphores- 
cent light in the vault was extinguished, 
and there was another groan from the 
double-bass in the coffin. The sexton 
determined to open the case. He stooped 
over it and listened. He thought he 
heard inside a sound like putting a key 
into a padlock. ‘ He mustn’t lock him- 
self in,” he said, and instantly wrenched 
open the cover. 

Immediately there was a noise like 
‘.e snapping of strings and the cracking 
 f light wood—then a strange sizzling 
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sound—and then a loud explosion. And 
the undertaker lay senseless on the 
ground. ; 

Mrs. Shrowdwell waited for her hus- 
band till a late hour, but he did-not 
return. She grew very anxious, and at 
last determined to put on her bonnet 
and shawl and step over to Mr. Spin- 
dles’ boarding-house to know where he 
could be. That young gentleman was 
just about retiring, in a very nervous 
state, after having taken a strong nipper 
of brandy and water to restore his equa- 
nimity. Mrs. Shrowdwell stated her 
anxieties, and Spindles told her some- 
thing of the occurrences of the evening. 
She then urged him to go at once to a 
police station and obtain two or three 
of the town watchmen to visit the grave- 
yard with lanterns and pistols; which, 
after some delay and demurring on the 
part of the guardians of the night, and a 
promise of a reward on the part of Mrs. 
Shrowdwell, they consented to do. 

After some searching the watchmen 
found the vault, and in front of it poor 


Shrowdwell lying on his back in a 


senseless state. They sent for a physi- 
cian, who administered some stimulants, 
and gradually brought him to his senses, 
and upon his legs. He couldn’t give 
any clear account of the adventure. The 
vault door was closed, and the moon- 
light lay calm upon the white stones, and 
no sounds were heard but the wind, 
now softly purring among the pines and 
cedars. 

They got him home, and, to his wife’s 
joy, found him uninjured. He made 
light of the affair—told her of the fifty- 
dollar note he had received for the 
musical coffin, and soon fell soundly 
asleep. 

Next morning he went to his iron safe 
to reassure himself about the fifty-dollar 
bill—for he had had an uncanny dream 
about it. To his amazement and grief 
it was gone, and in its place was a 
piece of charred paper. 

The undertaker lost himself in endless 
speculations about this strange adven- 
ture, and began to think there was dia- 
bolical witchcraft in the whole business, 
after all. 
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One day, however, looking over+the 
parish record, he came upon some facts 
with regard to the Italian family who 
had owned that vault. On comparing 
these notes with the reminiscences of 
one or two of the older inhabitants of 
Boggsville, he made out something like 
the following history : 

Signor Domerico Pietri, an Italian 
exile of noble family, had lived in that 
town some fifty years since. He was of 
an unsocial, morose disposition, and very 
proud. His income was small, and his 
only son Ludovico, who had decided 
musical talent, determined to seek his 
fortune in the larger cities, as a per- 
former on the double-bass. It was said 
his execution on the harmonic notes was 
something marvellous. But his father 
opposed his course, either from motives 
of family pride or wishing him to en- 
gage in commerce; and one day, during 
an angry dispute with him, banished him 
from his house. 

Very little was known of Ludovico 
Pietri. He lived a wandering life, and 
suffered from poverty. Finally all trace 
was lost of him. The old man died, and 
was buried, along with other relatives, 
in the Italian vault. The authorities of 
the Dutch Church had permitted this, 
on Signor Domerico’s renouncing Ro- 
manism, and joining the Protestants. 

But there was a story told of a per- 
former on the double-bass, who played 
such wild, passionate music, and with 
such skill, that in his lonely garret, one 
night, the devil appeared, and offered 
him a great bag of gold for his big fid- 
dle—proposing, at the same time, that he 
should sign a contract that he would 
not play any more during his lifetime— 
except at his (the fiend’s) bidding. The 
musician being very poor accepted the 
offer and signed the contract, and the 
devil vanished with his big fiddle. But 
afterward the poor musician repented 
the step he had taken, and took it so to 
heart that he became insane and died. 

Now, whether this strange visitor to 
Mr. Shrowdwell’s coffin establishment, 
who walked the earth in this unhappy 
frame of mind, was a live man, or the 
ghost of the poor maniac, wasa question 
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which could not be satisfactorily set- 
tled. 

Some hopeless unbelievers said that 
the strange big fiddle-case was a box of 
nitro-glycerine or fulminating powder, 
or an infernal machine ; while others as 
firmly believed that there was something 
supernatural and uncanny abort the 
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And as for the undertaker, he was such 
a hopeless sceptic all his life, that he at 
last came to the conclusion that he must 
have been dreaming, when he had that 
adventure in the graveyard; and this not- 
withstanding William Spindles’ repeated 
declarations, and those of the two other 
young men (none of whom accompanied 


Shrow4d well in this visit), that everything 


affair, but ventured no philosophical 
happened just as I have related it. 


theory in the case. 


THE APPROACH OF AGE. 


Gone are the friends my boyhood knew, 

Gone threescore years since childhood’s morn ; 
A lonely stalk I stand where grew 

And proudly waved the Summer corn. 


Scanning the record of my years 

How blank, how meagre seems the page, 
How small the sum of good appears 

Wrought by these hands from youth to age. 


Yet, ’midst the toils and cares of life,§ 
I’ve tried to keep a cheerful heart ;’ 

To curb my fiercer passions’ strife, 
And as a man to act my part. 


And I repine not at my lot, 
Glad to have lived in times like these, 
When mystic cords of human thought 
Bind realm to realm across the seas. 


When this dear land, Time’s latest birth, 
Smites every chain from human hands, 
And ’midst the nations of the earth 
The greatest, freest, noblest stands. 


When progress in material things 
Leads upward immaterial mind, 

And into nearer prospect brings 
The perfect life of all mankind. 


Kindly, as yet, life’s autumn sun 
Gilds the green precincts of my home; 
Softly, though fast, the moments run, 
And fleeting seasons go and come. 


Yet nearer moans the wintry blast, 
The chilling wind of Age that blows, 
Through darkening storms with cloud o’ercast, 
With blinding sleet and drifting snows. 
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Ho! gleaner on life’s wintry lea, 

I hear thy steps ’mid rustling leaves, 
And soon this withered stalk will be 

Close garnered with the autumn sheaves. 


And then will He, beneath whose eye 
Each act of right and wrong appears, 

Aught of untarnisbed grain descry 
Among these husks of wasted years ? 


Haply these mustering clouds that lower 
On the low sky in seeming wrath 
May vanish, and life’s sunset hour 
Shed a calm radiance o’er my path. 


Then may the clear horizon bring 
Those glorious summits to the eye, 
Where, flanked by fields of endless Spring, 
The Cities of the Blesséd lie. 


A WOMAN'S RIGHT. 


‘zmene’s SUMMER. 

In the Spring, Eirene left the house 
of Mr. Mallane and went to live with 
her friend, Tilda Stade, in the family of 
Brother Goodlove, John Mallane’s fore- 
man. From the advent of the store and 
the pictures, Eirene felt that she must 
go away from the presence of Mrs. Mal- 
lane, for she had every reason to feel 
that she was only a tolerated member 
of that lady’s household. 

“ She dislikes me,” said the child, “ be- 
cause she thinks that I am trying to make 
myself more than God intended I should 
be. And she thinks that is the trouble 
with all my poor family, that we are not 
contented with our condition, and yet 
are not efficient enough to better it. 
‘Poor and shiftless,’ she called us ; ‘that 
sounds hard. Poor father don’t know 
how to get on, but he has always work- 
ed hard ; sowed, and others have reap- 
ed his harvests. Oh, if he could only 
get on well once! But I must go away 
from here. It hurts me to stay where 
I am not wanted. Father thought it 
would be so nice for me to live here, be- 
cause Mr. Mallane seemed so pleasant. 
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Mr. Mallane is pleasant ; he doesn’t seem 
to think so poorly of us. I noticed he 
was very kind to father the other day; 
urged him to stay to dinner. I said 
nothing, because I feared that Mrs. Mal- 
lane would not like it. Iwill go to the 
boarding-house. I have dreaded to go 
there because it is so noisy. But I will 
give up my French. I can give it up, 
although I like it so well. I never stud- 
ied it because I thought it fine, but be- 
cause I love the language. I will tell 
Tilda, to-morrow, and see if J can room 
with her.” 

Tilda Stade worked next to Eirene 
in the shop. She was a good girl—a 
zealous Methodist, whose piety held her 
apart from her more rude and boister- 
ous companions, Although she regard- 
ed Eirene as an unconverted sinner, still 
“in the gall of bitterness and bonds of 
iniquity,” she had become personally 
warmly attached to her. Her gentle- 
ness and refinement, showing in such 
striking contrast to many of those 
around her, were very attractive to 
Tilda, and from the first she establish- 
ed herself as the uncompromising friend 
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of the new hand upon every possible 
occasion. 

When Eirene told her that she was 
going to leave the house of Mr. Mallane, 
she replied that she was glad of it, and 
there was something better in store for 
her than that wicked boarding-house, 
where she herself could scarcely find a 
moment’s quiet for secret meditation 
and prayer. Brother Goodlove had of- 
fered her the front chamber in his house, 
and she had only been waiting to find 
a quiet girl to share it with her, so that 
she could afford to take it. 

Eirene, who had a terror of the board- 
ing-house, was made quite happy by 
this proposition. 

Thus, one May evening not long after, 
Brother Goodlove himself carried her 
small trunk across the street to his story- 
and-a-half house, which stood in a gay 
little garden beside the shops. . Eirene 
followed, carrying Moses Loplolly’s par- 
rot, which, for the sake of the giver, she 
had named Momo. Momo was as pret- 


ty and prating as ever, and, greatly to 
Eirene’s discomfiture, went out of the 


house crying: “Paul! Paul! Pretty 
Rene! Mother! mother! no-you don’t | 
Pretty Paul!” 

Mrs. Mallane had never objected to 
the presence of Momo, because he af- 
forded much amusement to the children. 
He had a remarkably facile tongue even 
for a parrot, and caught new words 
and phrases from the little ones every 
day. Tabitha Mallane had heard him 
sing out “Paul,” hundreds of times, 
but it never sounded as it did to-night, 
coming back through the street, and 
even from Brother Goodlove’s door. 
She stood in the open window, with 
the baby in her arms, watching Eirene’s 
departure. And as she heard the par- 
rot’s cry, her whole face darkened. 

“Oh, the hateful huzzy, to teach the 
bird such talk as that! And she'll 
hang the little wretch in her window, 
to call my boy in, will she!” 

“Mother! mother! no you don’t!” 
screamed the parrot. 

“She taught it that in my own house!” 

Tabitha Mallane, in her anger, was 
entirely forgetful of the fact that Momo 
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had learned this precious bit of satire 
from her youngest son, her own little 
impish Jack. 

“ Well, she’s gone,” the mother went 
on, “ out of my house, at least, but only 
across the street. She iscunning. She 
knows that she will have a better chance 
to see him there than here. But you 
have a long head, young lady, if you 
think you will outwit me.” 

If Tabitha Mallane’s hate had allow- 
ed her reason any action, her own good 
sense would have told her that all her 
accusations were false. She knew bet- 
ter even when she made them. She 
knew enough of the simplicity of this 
girl’s nature, to know that she had laid 
no traps to entice her son; that all such 
devices were unknown to her thoughts. 
She knew, in her inmost heart, that she 
only hated Eirene because there was 
that in her face and in her nature which 
would be attractive to Paul; that she 
hated her because she was lovely, and 
because her loveliness was in the way; 
and the more conscious she felt of her 
own injustice, the more bitterly she ac- 
cused its object. 

Eirene reached her little chamber, 
with Mr. Momo screaming at his utmost 
voice. She gave the cage a very hu- 
mane and positive little shake as she 
set it down, and said: 

“ Momo, how can you—how can you 
be so naughty ?” 

Momo, conscious that he was in dis- 
grace, thrust his bill into his breast, 
shook his head, and blinked solemnly, 
first with one eye, then with the other, 
and at last said, in a very subdued 
voice, “ Pretty Paul!” 

“Who taught him that?” asked Til- 
da, abruptly. 

‘“‘ He learned it of the children. You 
can’t think how soon he picks up words, 
The first thing we know, he will be re- 
peating our talk.” 

“ Well, if I were you, I would rather 
have him repeat any thing than ‘ Paul.’ 
In my estimation, Mr. Paul Mallane isa 
very wicked young man, and I shouldn’t 
want any bird of mine calling out his 
name.” 

“ Oh, I hope he is not wicked,” said 
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Hirene, with feeling, as she looked at 
the two pictures which he had sent her, 
already hanging in their assigned places. 
“ His father and mother seem to live in 
him; they would never get over it, if 
he were to disappoint them,” 

“Oh, he won’t disappoint them! 
Haven’t they brought him up to be 
what he is?—though, how they can, 
they both praying and speaking in 
meeting, is more than I can understand. 
If Sister Mallane had spent her time 
praying for his soul and fitting him for 
the itinerant ministry, instead of bring- 
ing him up as she has done, then she 
would have done her duty. Jack’s to 
be the minister, I believe. They'll give 
the first son to the world and the devil, 
and the last one to the Lord.” 

“ How do you mean that they have 
brought him up?” asked Eirene, doubt- 
fully. Notwithstanding his thoughtful 
kindness to her, she felt an unwilling 
consciousness that Mr. Paul Mallane 
might not be quite as good as he ought 
to be, and she was naturally anxious to 
lay the fault to his parental training. 

“T mean,” said Tilda, “that they 
have always indulged him in every 
thing. They have made him feel that 
nobody else is quite ag handsome or 
quite as smart as he is. He has grown 
to think that nothing in the world is 
quite good enough for him, and has 
come to look down even on his own 
flesh and blood, If the other girls felt 
as I do, they wouldn’t seem so pleased 
and flattered every time he comes into 
the shop and notices them. His very 
notice there is an insult, for he never 
speaks to one of them outside of it. 
He knows better than to make any of 
his fine speeches to me. I want nobody 
to speak to me in the shop, that can’t 
speak to me out of it. I don’t believe 
he’d turn his white hand over to help a 
shop-girl if she were dying.” 

“ Oh, you judge him too hardly,” said 
Eirene. “He can be very kind. He 
sent me those two pictures which you 
admire so much, and I am nothing to 
him at all, He never spoke to me but 
once, and then it was through a mis- 
take. You know I have not the slight- 
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est claim upon him, and it seemed very 
good of him to remember me in such a 
way.” 

Tilda looked amazed and exceedingly 
displeased. 

“irene Vale!” she said, with deep 
solemnity, “if Mr. Paul Mallane sends 
you presents, he does it for no good 
purpose. If you had known what is 
due to yourself, you would have sent 
them back as soon as they came.” 

“TJ did not know who sent them when 
they came, nor for a long time after,” 
said Eirene, her voice trembling slight- 
ly, as it always did when she was fright- 
ened. “I only knew that Mr. Paul sent 
them to me, when the first number of 
this magazine came. On it was writ- 
ten, ‘From Paul Mallane,’ and then I 
saw that it was the same hand which 
directed the pictures, If it was wrong 
to keep them, I am sorry that I did; 
but nobody but father ever made me a 
present before. It does not seem as if 
@ person who thought any harm would 
send me such a picture as ‘ Faith.’ ” 

“You know nothing of the wicked- 
ness of men,” said Tilda, compassion- 
ately, in a tone which indicated that 
she knew all about it. ‘“ Mr. Paul Mal- 
lane is very old for his years. Of course, 
he can see what, you are; any one with 
half an eye could see that. If he sent 
you anything, it would be something 
which he knew would please you. What 
are the magazines? Trifles,—full of 
foolish travels and fashions and comic 
pictures, to make you laugh and forget 
your soul’s salvation. When the next 
one comes, I advise you to send it back. 
Show him there’s one shop-girl that 
don’t want any of his attentions.” 

Eirene made no answer. Her gaze 
was fixed upon “Faith,” and, as she 
looked, she seemed to be far away. 

Tilda turned toward her her small, 
keen eyes, and narrow, perceptive fore- 
head, which had no power of reflection 
in it, and came to two conclusions, The 
first was, that the beauty of the face be- 
fore her, without doubt, was very attrac- 
tive to Mr. Paul Mailane. The second 
was, that she, Tilda Stade, in virtue of 
six years’ seniority and vastly superior 
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knowledge of men, would defend and 
save this innocent lamb from the im- 
pending wolf, even when he came in 
the unexceptional clothing of a young 
gentleman of the world. 

Brother Goodlove’s front chamber did 
not prove to be a paradise. The after- 
noon sun shone full upon its low roof 
and unsheltered windows, fading its cot- 
ton carpet, blistering its cheap furniture, 
and making its air stifling with heat. 
In the evening, when their day’s work 
was done, Eirene found it scarcely easier 
to breathe there than in the close atmos- 
phere of the overcrowded shop. Weary 
with her ten hours’ toii, she would sit 
on a low chair by the open window, 
vainly waiting for a breeze to come in 
to cool her throbbing temples, and rest 
her a little for the lesson which she so 
much desired to learn. Across the street, 
through the boughs of the apricot tree, 
she saw the window where she used to 
sit, half hidden within its cool curtains 
of summer vines; and she might have 
wished herself back again in the bare 
little room, if it had not been for the 
memory of Tabitha Mallane’s unfriend- 
ly face. 

Tilda Stade said that she “ desired 
only the wisdom which cometh from on 
high,” and, therefore, shad very little 
sympathy with Eirene’s pursuit of earth- 
ly knowledge. Indeed, it was only on 
class-meeting and prayer-meeting nights, 
when Tilda was absent telling “ what the 
Lord had done for her soul,” that Ei- 
rene could study at all. Tilda’s favor- 
ite anxiety was for Eirene’s conversion ; 
and as her zeal was not at all according 
to knowledge, she felt it to be her duty 
to labor perpetually for this much-de- 
sired object. No matter how high the 
thermometer stood, nor how tired Eirene 
might be, nor how hard she herself might 
have worked, this devout young woman 
always had vitality enough left to ex- 
hort her friend by the hour to repent of 
her sins and “ give her heart to Jesus.” 
She acknowledged to herself that she 
did not understand Eirene’s case; and 
the more it puzzled her, the more ex- 
treme grew her unction, and the more 
fearfully long her lectures, While Ei- 
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rene sat beside one window, she usually 
sat by the other, on a high, straight- 
backed chair, ostensibly to sew. But 
in a very few moments the work was 
sure to drop into her lap, and, with her 
feet firmly fixed on a high stool before 
her, she would plant her elbows upon 
her knees, thrust her chin in her hands, 
and set her sharp, inquiring eyes upon 
the face drooping below the level of the 
stand which divided them. It never re- 
mained for any length of time a silent 
gaze. The large, patient look fixed up- 
on the difficult page always provoked 
Tilda to exhortation, and all the more 
because it in no way coincided with the 
expression which she thought an uncon- 
verted sinner’s countenance ought to 
wear. 

“ How you can look like that overa 
Catholic French book, is more than I 
can understand,” she would exclaim. 
“If it was your Testament, Rene, and 
you were reading about your Saviour, 
then I should know.” 

At the first exclamation, Eirene al- 
ways laid her book down, knowing 
well that any further attempt to study 
would be useless. 

“Tf you would only fall down before 
your Saviour, confess your sins, and get 
the evidence that you were accepted, I 
shouldn’t be troubled about you any 
longer,” Tilda would say. 

“T have prayed ever since I can re- 
member, and every day ask my Saviour 
to forgive my sins, and give me strength 
to do right,” Eirene answered. 

“That makes you all the worse, You 
pray in your own strength. As long as 
you are not converted and haven’t re- 
ceived the witness, your prayers don’t 
get through the ceiling.” 

Eirene did not understand these fine 
points in Tilda’s theology. The faith 
of the gospel, as it had been taught to 
her by her mother, was very simple. 
“ Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and 
ye..shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you,” were words which 
she believed with unquestioning faith, 
and obeyed with the simplicity of a 
child. Almost from babyhood she had 
been accustomed to carry all her little 
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sins and sorrows to this Saviour, whom 
she had been taught to regard as an 
Elder Brother, who loved little children, 
and who was interested in all that con- 
cerned their happiness. Now, to be told 
that He cared nothing for her, and would 
pay no attention whatever to her pray- 
ers because she was so wicked, was to 
her a view of Christ unprecedented and 
appalling. The lack of self-poise was 
a weakness in her character. Her deli- 
cate, work-worn nerves, her tender and 
humble heart, were no match for Tilda’s 
pugnacious persistency. Thus this de- 
voted missionary often enjoyed the par- 
tial satisfaction of seeing the eyes be- 
fore her suffused with tears, and the 
head bowed in bewildered sorrow. For, 
after ali, Eirene knew no other way 
than to go on praying and believing, 
just as she had always done. 

Then Tilda would exclaim, in joyful 
enthusiasm ; 

“You are almost in the kingdom, 
Rene. If you were only under convic- 
tion, and would give up all for Jesus— 


if you could only feel that you were 
willing to be lost, if it were His will, 
then you would have the evidence. But 
your own goodness is only filthy rags. 


It’ll never save you. Are you willing to 
give up every vanity for the Saviour ?” 
“T hope so,” was the humble reply. 

“ Are you willing to take that ribbon 
out of your hair?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ Are you willing to have the small- 
pox, and look like a fright ?” 

“ T—don’t know.” 

“Then you are NoT a Christian, and 
you won’t be till you are willing,” was 
Tilda’s conclusive rejoinder. 

“Yet she is outwardly more conaist- 
ent than many professors,” Tilda would 
ejaculate to herself. “ But, then, that’s 
natural goodness; it won’t save her; 
she has never been under conviction— 
never received the witness. She is in 
a state of nature. She can’t be saved 
any more than I could before Christ par- 
doned me.” 

In order to feel certain of Eirene’s 
safety, she wished to see her pass through 

recisely the same spiritual travail and 
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triumph which had been vouchsafed to 
herself. Her mind could comprehend 
no reason why Eirene’s finer mental and 
spiritual organism would receive religion 
through the process of silent growth, 
rather than by any sudden and violent 
demonstration such as she herself had 
experienced. The great object of her 
daily labors was to make Eirene feel as 
she did. To gain this end, she would 
tell over and over her own religious ex- 
perience: how the sudden death of her 
cousin, @ gay young man, had transfixed 
her with terror in the midst of her win- 
ter dissipations of quilting-bees and ap- 
ple-parings ; how she suddenly discov 
ered that she had loved nothing in the 
world so well as this young man; how 
she had lived for him and for herself; 
how she had done all in her power to 
injure Betsey Boyd, because she feared 
that this young man loved Betsey bet- 
ter than he loved herself; how, over his 
coffin, she was suddenly overcome with 
a consciousness of her sinfulness, and 
the fear of hell, whose terrors she did 
not feel willing to share even with the 
gay young man; how, for weeks, she 
was under conviction; how she wept 
and prayed at protracted meeting ; how 
she wrestled day and night, yet saw 
only the blackness of darkness, and God 
seemed to have forsaken her; how, at 
last, at the “anxious seat,” she cried 
out, “O Lord! I deserve to be lost!” 
And, with these words, a great light 
shone about her. All the brethren 
and sisters shouted “Glory!” She 
herself cried, ‘ Praise the Lord!” fell 
down in a vision, and had the “ power.” 
In which she saw her Saviour come down 
from the skies, with a white book in 
His hand, on whose front leaf, in gold 
letters, she read: “Tilda Stade, thy 
sins are forgiven thee.” How, when 
she came to herself, she felt peace un- 
speakable, and knew that she had re- 
ceived the white stone and the new 
name. She had received the witness, 
Thus she could point Eirene to the spot 
—to the very moment when the Saviour 
forgave her sins; and this Eirene must 
be able to do before she would be fit 
for the kingdom of heaven, 
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Eirene, whose childish moods had 
been of a milder sort, who had never 
tried to injure any young woman, and 
had never been violently in love with 
any young man—who had never expe- 
rienced any of Tilda’s vehement pas- 
sions—naturally felt a less violent though 
no less sincere sorrow for her sins. As 
she listened wonderingly to Tiida’s spir- 
itual story, she felt sure that she could 
never feel like that ; she did not believe 
that anything so wonderful could ever 
happen to her. In conclusion, she would 
drive Tilda almost distracted, by saying 
that she never felt that she herself was 
good—she knew that she was not—but 
when she went to her Saviour, He always 
seemed near and ready to help her, and 
that she trusted in Him for strength to 
do right. 

In August there was to be a camp- 
meeting in the woods of Southerly, and 
this became Tilda’s final hope for Ei- 
rene’s salvation. 

“ll take her there,” she said, with 


an energetic jerk, as if the taking would 
involve corporeal lifting, and Eirene was 
to be carried in her arms to the camp 
ground. “T’ll take her there, and when 
the Spirit of the Lord comes down, as 
it did at Pentecost, it will pierce her 
through and through. Then she’ll see 


her sinfulness, but not before. Such 
blindness! such blindness! But when 
she is a Christian, she will be a bright 
and shining light. I haven’t a doubt 
but she'll receive the blessing of sancti- 
fication.” 

PAUL'S SUMMER, 

Paul had not been at home all summer. 
He had a strong will, and it had kept 
him away from Busyville. During the 
winter the desire to go there, the desire 
to see Eirene, had often rushed through 
his heart. Head and heart wrestled to- 
gether, but in the end the head had 
always been victorious. Morethan once 
he sat over his meerschaum gazing into 
the fire till he saw the face that he sought 
rise‘and look forth on him through its 
heart of flame. Once as he beheld it 
thus, he turned aside to his table, took 
his pen and began a letter to Eirene; 
more, he wrote on to the end, a long 
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letter into which he poured, his heart at 
flood-tide. He told her how she seemed 
to him in her innocence; how different 
from the young ladies of the world ; how 
her face and her presence rested and 
satisfied him; how it made him happier 
and better, indeed how it made all good- 
ness seem possible even to him! 

For he was not good, he told her; he 
was guilty of sins of which she had no 
comprehension ; but that the look in her 
eyes made the pleasures of the world 
hateful to his very thought. 

He needed the influence of such a 
nature in his life. She could do every- 
thing for him, if she only would; if she 
would only care for him, if she wou! 
only care for him a little; if she would 
think of him, and write to him sometime:. 
And he hoped that he could do some- 
thing for her—it pained him to think that 
she, a young and delicate girl, was strug- 
gling against such hard odds for an edu- 
cation, while he, a young man, had oppor- 
tunities given him which he did not 
improve. He could assist her a little at 
least in the way of books. Would she 
let him? Would she let him be her 
brother? Would she be to him asister? 
Paul had never written anything in his 
life so purely noble and sincere as this 
letter, till he came to the last sentence. 
“Sister! brother! Pshaw! A pretty 
brother I'd make to her! I daresay she 
could be my sister, but I never could be 
her brother. To her I can only bea 
lover or nothing. I cannot be her lover. 
Then I will be nothing. But I won’t send 
her any such lying humbug.” And in his 
self disgust Paul tossed into the fire the 
letter in which he had put the very best 
of his heart. : 

Instead of the letter he sent her a 
magazine! Panl’s shrewd, worldly head 
domineered over his passionate and im- 
portunate heart. Thus he carried in 
himself two conflicting and keenly-de- 
fined natures which were constantly war- 
ring with each other. Like all men of 
intellect eager for power and distinction 
in the world, his plan of life was dis- 
tiuctly marked out, and in the end he 
meant to fulfil it at any cost to mere 
affection. In his cool moments he was 
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quite as ambitious for himself as his 
mother was for him. 

But she knew him well when she said: 
“Tt will be hard for you to be true to 
your position till you are older.” 

Now life was eager within him. His 
youth was in the way. It was the youth 
in his heart which cried out and would 
not be defrauded of its right. 

But as the winter wore on, Paul found 
it easier to submit to what he called his 
“reason,” and he began once more with 
a will to bend all his desires to his old 
plan of life. 

Time dropped its barrier between him 
and the fair presence which for a single 
month had so pervaded and possessed 
him. The sweet face began to seem 
picture-like, something to remember and 
half worship as he did the Evangeline 
before him. 

As it grew more dreamlike, he found 
it easier to reason over his feelings, and 
began to console himself with the con- 
clusion that he had not been such a 
foolish fellow after all. 

“T never saw a face that moved me 
like that, and I don’t believe that I ever 
shall another,” he would say to himself. 
“T came very near falling in love. But 
T left Busyville just in season. I knew 
enough to know my danger, and I have 
had sense enough to keep out of it. I 
shan’t go home again till Iam sureI can 
look at that face withouta single flutter, 
and criticise it as coolly as any other.” 

Paul found Marlboro Hill a valuable 
assistant to his sensible resolutions. He 
accepted all Dick’s invitations, and spent 
his Saturdays and Sundays there. Like 
most men, he was powerfully control- 
led by his senses. What he saw and 
felt this moment moved him more than 
what he remembered. 

We have no gauge whigh can measure 
the power of personal contact,—the in- 
fluence of voice and eye, of look and 
touch, laying siege to the soul through 
the outworks of the senses. 

We do not half realize how potent is 
the subtle atmosphere of presence 
sheathing every human body, repelling 
or attracting with inevitable magnetism. 

Rare as wonderful is the personality 
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of that being who can so pervade 
another,—that neither time nor absence 
nor rivals, the cruelest foes to love, can 
dethrone or banish it from the heart 
into which it has entered and in which 
it is enshrined. Not more than one man 
in a thousand is strong enough to be 
perfectly loyal in thought and in deed to 
the absent love, when beguiled by the 
looks and words and tones of a charmer 
whose living presence makes the absent 
one pale into a memory and a dream. 

Paul would haye been a very different 
Paul from what he was had he proved 
to be an exception to his sex. Besides, 
bound by no vow, feeling himself sub- 
ject to no law but that of his own nature, 
he threw himself with all the force of 
his will into that side of the balance 
which held the whole of his interest, if 
only a part of his feeling. , 

Feeling is usually a rebel against mere 
expediency. And Miss Isabella Pres- 
cott’s cause would have prospered more 
surely if Paul’s practical head had not 
been constantly reiterating to his rebel- 
lious heart: ‘“ You must fall in love 
with Bell Prescott, because itis for your 
interest todo so.” Ashe had made up 
his mind to obey his head, he did it as 
far as he was able, and he would not 
have been Paul if he had found that 
obedience wholly disagreeable. 

To a young man of his tastes it was by 
no means an irksome task to be the 
escort of a belle, a beauty, and an heiress, 
It pleased his vanity to roll about the 
country with her in a showy carriage ; 
or on a mettled thoroughbred to canter 
through the streets of Cambridge by her 
side; or to promenade with her down 
Beacon street, and thus send a pang 
through IHelena Maynard’s heart as she 
beheld them seemingly absorbed in each 
other, from the windows of her stately 
home. Paul attended Miss Prescott to 
church, he waited upon her to the opera. 
He danced with her, sung with her, in 
fine flirted. with her, and the world 
looking on said that it was a high game 
that either one, or both were playing, 
and wondered which would win. 

And yet every week Paul spent one 
evening at least with Helena Maynard, 
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in which he neither waltzed nor sung— 
but sat in cosy téte-d-téte in a classical 
and luxuriant library, talking metaphys- 
ics and ethics, ethnology, psychology, 
theology, art, poetry, and love, with one 
of the most noted girls ii Boston. Not 
a week but one or more of her exqui- 
sitely scented missives, witty, sentimen- 
tal, dashing, to the verge of ccarseness, 
free beyond the conventional limit of 
maidenly freedom, yet certainly clever, 
and unmistakably tender, found its way 
to the law student’s parlor in Cambridge. 
Paul would read it over more than once, 
and say thoughtfully: ‘‘ With all her 
conquests, and all her offers, she un- 
doubtedly loves me. And she writes the 
cleverest letters that I ever read—they 
are really company.” And in propor- 
tion to his estimate of their cleverness, 
he felt flattered by their homage. And 
what kind of letters did he write in 
reply? Not love letters in the openly 
declared sense, and yet love letters still, 
in all subtle and undefined expression. 
No single sentence committed him to 


any positive declaration, yet every word 
was full of implied interest, sympathy, 
and tenderness toward her, and all that 


concerned her happiness. Helena made 
him her confidant. She uncovered to 
his vision her inner life ;—told him of 
her many lovers, of the numerous offers 
of marriage made her ;—of her refusals 
of every one;—revelations not at all un- 
pleasant to a vain young man, when the 
inevitable conslusion was, that these re- 
fusals were all made by a heart pre- 
occupied with his own absorbing self. It 
pleased him to call himself and Helena 
“friends.” He believed in men cherish- 
ing female friends @ Za Récamier, and 
thought it of immense value to his own 
development to be the intimate compan- 
ion of a gifted woman of society. Besides 
it afforded him a flattering estimate of 
his own superior strength and wisdom, 
to’ be able to accept this unequivocal 
homage unveiled even of maidenly re- 
serve, and yet to be strong to inform her, 
in return, that his heart was not his own 
—that he was her true and devoted friend, 
but could benomore. And yet while mak- 
ing this avowal in words in a thousand 
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ways more expressive than all language, 
he made her feel constantly, after all, 
that if less than a lover, he was more 
than a friend. 

He would say to himself: ‘I shall 
never love Helena Maynard. Her nature 
is too exaggerated, too over-wrought. 
She is too full of passionate unrest, it 
would werry me to death to live with 
it; but I admire her, and I am not going 
to give up such letters,” 

Poor Paul! he did not know that it 
was almost impossible for him to give 
up any thing which in the slightest de- 
gree ministered to his own pleasure, 
These letters were a gratification to him- 
self. He did not think to inquire how 
far they might grow to compromise the 
peace of their writer. 

Still, his intercourse with Helena May- 
nard was only the side play of life, its 
positive entertainment was derived from 
the society of Bell Prescott. To him, in 
this, there was just enough of the play 
of passion to make it pleasant. There 
was no deep yearning of heart, no sym- 
pathy of spirit, no holy love, but there 
was personal attraction hovering in look 
and gesture ; fluttering in the touch of 
her dainty hands, and in the twinkling 
of her dancing feet. 

She played about him perpetually, and 
fascinated his senses. If he sat by her 
side he wanted to touch the jewel quiv- 
ering in her ear, or to toy with the gold- 
en chains fettering her delicate wrists: 
or he felt an insane desire to catch some 
tiny feather of a curl floating out from 
ail the rest. The pretty hand so playfully 
yet coyly given, so quickly withdrawn, 
he liked to take it in his, and hold it an 
instant longer than necessary. He liked 
to dance with this airy sylph—for she 
swayed him with her movement, now 
dreamy and Jgnguid, now sprightly and 
gay. And for the time being she would 
fascinate him with her eyes,—one mo- 
ment languishing with tenderness, the 
next sparkling and teazing with merri- 
ment. Then she was so full of pretty 
pranks and whims which are as charm- 
ing in a youthful beauty as they are 
tedious and irritating in a plain, elderly 
woman. 
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One moment she would say she “ could 
waltz forever,” and the next would de- 
clare she was “so tired she could not 
take another step. Mr. Mallane must 
take her fun and bouquet, her vinai- 
grette and her mouchoir.” But as soon 
as she saw him fairly laden she wanted 
them all back again. 

When Dick remonstrated, and told her 
that she was “silly,” as he always did 
when he was about, she would look at 
him with an audacious twinkle in her 
cunning eyes, and a vexed pout on her 
childish mouth, and tell him that she 
‘liked to be silly, it was vastly pleasant- 
er than being wise,” which was very 
true in her case. She wastoo perfect an 
artiste in her art not to know precisely 
the effect of all these foolish; yet bewitch- 
ing ways. She had practised those 


charming gestures and made _ those 
pretty mouths too long not to know ex- 
actly their influence upon susceptible 
young men. 

Her prophecy was already fulfilled— 
Paul no longer sat by her side unmoved 


as his “ grandfather carved in alabaster.” 
Indeed, her moods were so full of con- 
trast, such a perpetual surprise, that he 
was in a half-astonished, half-admiring, 
and wholly-bewildered state whenever 
he was in her presence. But her empire 
did not extend beyond her personal at- 
mosphere. Fairly outside of that, Paul 
was alone with himself, and then it was 
not of her that he thought. Or if he 
did, strange to say, he felt no longing to 
return to her side—and it was with a 
feeling of vexation toward himself, that 
while he was conscious that she fasci- 
nated him, he was equally conscious that 
he did not love this girl. 

He would sit and wonder if Eirene 
had translated Telemaque yet, or if she 
had read all of Bossuet’s sermons; or if 
she liked the Magazine, or the copy of 
Beranger’s songs which he had sent her. 

He would think of her as he saw her 
once standing by the window, at the end 
of the long shop, the sunshine falling on 
her hair touching its brown with gold. 

He wondered if she ever fancied where 
her pictures and books came from, and 
if she ever thought of him! Then came 
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the thought which always came at last, 
and which was a longing also—that the 
pictured eyes could only look on him 
once more from the living face. 

“ Bell Prescott is the gayest of all 
company,” he would say to himself; 
“and her ways are fascinating, very, and 
when I am with her I don’t know 
whether I am in love with her or not; 
but as soon as I get away I know that 
Tam not. It looks cunning in a girl of 
her features—but I don’t think that I 
should fancy having my wife winking 
at me out of the corner of one eye, or 
making mouths at me—as she does. 
It’s odd, but what one thinks very 
charming in a coquette, and a young 
lady of fashion, is not at all what one 
would fancy in one’s wife! These are 
the eyes to spend one’s life with!” he 
said, looking down into the face of his 
Evangeline—eyes that would never up- 
braid except with their tenderness, that 
would never mock save with their pur:- 
ty. .‘* These are the only eyes to save m 
from the world and the devil. IfI could 
look down into them and see them full 
of love for me, the eyes of my wife! and 
see them looking up at me again, some 
day, from the eyes of my children— 
that would be joy enough! HowI could 
love that girl! What a cursed fate! 
What a cursed nature that will not be 
satisfied with less than all!” 

When he reached this climax Paul 
usually snatched Blackstone and went 
to studying with all his might; or if he 
could, he did what was better still for 
self-forgetfulness, he went to sleep, and 
in a short time found himself in his 
dreams perfectly happy, living like a king 
at Marlboro Hill; but, strange tosay, the 
queen who shared all fortune and beauty 
with him was not Bell Prescott, but a 
shop-girl named Eirene Vale. 

Bell Prescott was perfectly certain 
that she had made great advances in his 
favor since Paul’s first visit to Marlboro 
Hill—indeed that she had gained a posi- 
tive power over him ; still she was equal- 
ly certain that it was only a partial pow- 
er, and therefore she by no means felt 
satisfied. Notwithstanding she made her 
presence so engrossing, there were mo- 
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ments, perhaps when she was most bril- 
liant and fantastical, when an absent 
look would creep over his face as if he 
saw something far distant, It is true at 
these times another face did rise before 
his vision by sheer force of contrast to 
the one before him. 

This look never escaped Bell’s quick 
eyes, aud she would inwardly say: 
‘“‘There! he is thinking of that shop- 
girl! It seems very hard to get her out 
of his head. If I can’t, nobody can.” 
Sometimes while toying with her jewels 
he would drop them suddenly, with a 
sense of self-disgust, and a look of posi- 
tive weariness. He was playing with 
the charms in her chatelaine one day, 
when he let them fall listlessly, and this 
look so unwelcome to his companion 
stole over his face. 

“Who are you thinking of, Sir 
Knight?” she asked in her softest voice. 
This unexpected question, the first of the 
kind which she had ever put to him, 
brought the color into Paul’s cheek. 

“Ah!” she said archly, “you are 
thinking of some Busyville beauty. It’s 
nobody very near I know, for your 
thoughts seem a long way off. Come, 
Sir Knight, tell me. Have you a little 
loveress ?”’ 

“ No indeed, ma belie. I am solitary, 
with no lady to love me. But I was 
thinking of a lovely girl, one of the love- 
liest that I ever saw, and she does live 
in Busyville.” 

“Indeed! ” was the involuntary ex- 
clamation, and this time the pouting of 
the little mouth was real not affected. 
Miss Bella was not quite prepared for this 
unanticipated confession. The vexation 
of lip and tone were not to be mistaken, 
and fur an instant Paul experienced the 
keen masculine delight of making one 
woman miserable by praising another. 

Ilis triumph was only momentary. 
Miss Prescott was quite as well aware of 
his weakness as he was of hers, and be- 
fore Paul could choose any new adjective 
of praise for the unknown rival with 
which to torment her, she had recovered 
all her wonted art and exclaimed: 

“Oh, I know who it is! Dick told me 
all about her. He said you were in love 
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with her; she works in your father’s 
shop.” 

This was extremely mortifying, and 
would have seemed almost rude if it had 
not been uttered in the most innocent 
and charming tone in the world. 

Paul never mentioned the “shop” at 
Marlboro Hill. The Prescotts had never 
been ‘‘in business; and Paul himself 
felt a repugnance to trade which was 
rather at variance with his New England 
origin. When he heard his companions 
boasting of their pedigree, he often 
wished that he could refer to a long line 
of illustrious ancestors whose white 
hands had never been soiled by coming in 
contact with gross products ; and whose 
lofty intellects had never come down to 
accounts in stock, but who had lived and 
died in the practice of high and wise pur- 
suits, or in the serene atmosphere of af- 
fluence and leisure. 

It was but a partial consolation for him 
to remember that the Bards had always 
been freeholders and rich, while he could 
not forget that the grandfather whose 
name he bore, had been only an honest, 
industrious carpenter, and that his fa- 
ther’s wealth had all been acquired in 
the shops where in earlier days that 
same father had worked with his own 
hands. This false pride, ever alert, stung 
him once more at Bella Prescott’s words; 
but he was too haughty to betray his 
weakness for more than an instant, and 
thus said very deliberately: ‘ Yes, she 
does work in one of my father’s shops. 
But she is very superior to her condition. 
Indeed, I have reasop to think that she 
comes from an old and educated family 
who have become reduced,” and his 
mind referred to the little antique testa- 
ment with its Latin phrase. ‘“ But, 
Miss Prescott, personally she is nothing 
in the world to me, and never will be. 
Her face comes back to me like pictures 
that I have seen and admired, and as it 
has a peculiar kind of loveliness I like to 
look at it, that is all. She makes a pret- 
ty picture, and yet she has not the style 
of beauty that I most admire in a wom- 
an, you may know, for her eyes are 
brown.” He said this with alook of un- 
mistakable meaning fixed upon her eyes. 
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“ Are you sure that is all?” ° 

At the very beginning of this question 
the gay voice melted into a tender vibra- 
tion which must have. been irresistible, 
for Paul answered quickly: “‘ Yes, lam 
sure. Don’t you think that I am old 
enough to know my ovyn mind? Brown 
eyes may be lovely in a picture, but in 
the living woman give me the blue.” 
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A’ moment afterward Paul despised 
himself for_a liar, and Miss Prescott, feel- 
ing the emanation of -his discontent, 
mused silently over his words. “I don’t 
believe it! Noman would ever spend 
so much time in growing absent-minded 
over a picture. He has told me a fib, 
and dotes on browh eyes, and has told 
her so.” 


THE ORGAN. 


AutxuoucxH I am not about to preach 
a sermon, I propose to commence this 
paper with a text or two from Scrip- 
ture; to wit, Genesis iv. 21: “ And his 
brother’s name was Jubal; he was the 
father of all such as handle the harp 
andorgan,.” Again, Job xxi. 12: “They 
take the timbrel and harp, and rejoice 
at the sound of the organ.” And again, 
Job xxx. 81: “ My harp also is turned 
into mourning, and my organ into the 
voice of them that weep.” 

Now, the word “ organ,” used in these 
and other places in the Old Testament, 
which I might quote, must not be con- 
founded with the noble instrument at 
present bearing that name. The term 
was taken from the Greek translation, 
but the ancient Greeks had no particu- 
lar instrument called an organ: the 
word which has been so translated was 
a general name for an instrument, a 
work, or an implement of any kind. 

The instrument which was the origin 
of the organ, or at least furnished the 
first hint, is still in common use, and is 
known as the “ Pan Pipes,” or mouth- 
organ. Thus, the pipes were the first 
in order of invention of the various 
parts of which an organ is composed. 

The next in order was the wind-chest, 
at first composed of a wooden box, 
which was invented to obviate the fa- 
tiguing motion of the head and hands 
while inflating the pipes. The pipes 
stood on this box, and it was filled 
with wind by being blown into through 
a tube. 
simultaneous intonation of all the pipes, 


Now, in order to prevent a- 


a slider was placed under the aperture 
of each one, which either opened or 
stopped the entrance of the wind into 
the pipes. This was the origin of the 
“stops” that are ranged on either side 
of the key-board. 

An increase of the number of pipes 
on the wind-chest, and the necessary 
enlargement thereof, made it impossible 
for human breath to supply sufficient 
wind to fill the instrument; and so the 
bellows was invented. 

The ancient organs were not provided 
with finger-keys, and were played by 
pulling down small rods which caused 
the pipes to speak. This, of course, 
was a very inconvenient way of play- 
ing, and so, in course of time, the key- 
board was invented. 

All these successive improvements 
and additions were, however, the work 
of centuries; and it was not until the 
close of the eleventh century that this 
last improvement was made. 

In the earlier organs the number of 
notes was very limited. From nine to 
eleven was nearly their greatest extent, 
and the execution of ancient music did 
not require more. “Harmony,” of 
course, was unknown. 

The first keys were not “finger” 
keys, but were often as large as five and 
a half inches wide, and the manner of 
performing on them was, of course, 
conformable to their size. They were 
struck down by the fist of the perform- 
er, and the organist was called the 
“ organ-beater.” 

The bellows, and the mode of oper- 
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ating the same, were equally clumsy. 
In the old church at Winchester, in 
England, there was a monster organ 
(according to the times), described by 
the monk Woolston in a poem which 
he wrote, and dedicated to Bishop 
Elphege, by whose order the organ was 
built, toward the close of the tenth cen- 
tury. This instrument required the 
force of seventy men to blow the bel- 
lows; and the portion of the poem re- 
lating thereto is as follows: 

“ Twelve pair of bellows, rang’d in stated row, 
Are joined above, and fourteen more below. 
These the full force of seventy men require, 
Who ceaseless toil, and plenteously perspire. 
Each aiding each, till all the wind be prest 
In the close confines of th’ incumbent chest ; 


On which four hundred pipes in order rise, 
To bellow forth the blast that chest supplies.” 


The next epoch in the history of the 
organ is the invention of the pedals. 
This took place between the years 1470 
and 1480, and is commonly attributed 
to Bernhard, organist to the Doge of 
Venice. And the next and last funda- 
mental department of the instrument 
invented was the swell, which was in- 
troduced about one hundred and sixty 
years ago; and the first organ provided 
with that beautiful and effective feature 
was erected by Abraham Jordan, in St. 
Magnus’ church, at the foot of London 
Bridge. Jordan’s invention was un- 
doubtedly suggested by the “ echo,” 
used in many English organs before his 
time. The echo consisted of a dupli- 
cation of the treble portion of some of 
the stops in the other manuals, closed 
in a wooden box to give their tone soft- 
ness and the effect of distance. The 
name plainly indicates the purpose for 
which it was originally designed. 

Jordan’s invention was to cause the 
sounds from the pipes in the echo to 
increase or decrease in strength by using 
shutters or leaves arranged much like 
those of common Venetian window- 
blinds, and closing or opening by means 
of a pedal. 

Thus I have sketched the history of 
the invention and improvement of this 
noble instrument, from the first ages 
down to modern times, I will now 
consider its structure. 
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The mechanism of an organ, though 
apparently so complex, is yet, in its 
main features, comparatively simple. 
We see the keys, and, on their being 
touched, hear the pipes speak. The 
connection between them is easy of 
comprehension. ,The key moves on a 
centre, and, on being pressed down, of 
course the other end (technically called 
“the tail”) rises. This lifts up a short 
rod about the size of a lead-pencil, 
called a “ sticker.” This sticker in turn 
operates on one end of a lever called 
“a back-fall,” the other end of which, 
dropping, pulls down, by a connecting 
wire or “tracker,” the “pallet” or 
valve, over which the pipe stands. The 
pallet admits the wind from the bel- 
lows into the pipe, and causes it to 
speak, So you have the whole art and 
mystery of organ-building ; and if any 
lady or gentleman, after my description, 
think they can make an organ, all they 
have to do is to try. 

Things may sometimes be carried to 
extremes, and certainly the excessive 
ornamentation of organ-cases in the 
olden time was an illustration of this 
truth. In the course of the seventeenth 
and early part of the eighteenth centu- 
ries, great industry and expense were 
bestowed on the external decoration of 
the organ. The entire case was orna- 
mented with statues, heads of angels, 
vases, foliage, and even figures of ani- 
mals. Sometimes the front pipes were 
painted with grotesque figures, and the 
lips of the pipes made to resemble lions’ 
jaws. Among these ornaments the fig- 
ures of angels played a very conspicu- 
ous part. Trumpets were placed in 
their hands, which, by means of mech- 
anism, could be moved to and from the 
mouth. Carrillons, too, and kettle- 
drums, were performed upon by the 
movable arms of angels. In the midst 
of this heavenly host, sometimes a gi- 
gantic angel would be exhibited hover- 
ing in a glory above the organ, beating 
time with his baton, as the conductor 
of this super-earthly orchestra. Under 
such circumstances, the firmament, of 
course, could not be dispensed with. 
So we had wandering suns and moons 
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and jingling stars in motion. Even the 
animal kingdom was summoned into 
activity. Cuckoos, nightingales, and 
every species of bird, singing, or rather 
chirping, added their notes to the ludi- 
crous effect, and, with the other absurd 
monstrosities, succeeded in turning this 
noble instrument into a perfect raree- 
show. 

But if men went to the extreme of 
decoration and patronage of the organ, 
so did they afterwards go to the other 
extreme of condemnation and neglect. 
What Iam going to speak of now may 
be called the age of organ persecution. 

In 1644 an ordinance was passed in 
the English Parliament establishing a 
new form of Divine worship, in which 
no music was allowed except plain 
psalm-singing, It was thought neces- 
sary, for the promotion of true religion, 
that no organs should be suffered to re- 
main in the churches; that choral-books 
should be torn, painted glass windows 
broken, sepulchral brass inscriptions de- 
faced, and, in short, that the cathedral 
service should be totaily abolished. 

In the civil war which followed, or- 
gans were among the especial objects of 
puritanic wrath. At Westminster, in 
1647, some of Cromwell’s soldiers were 
quartered in the Abbey church. They 
broke down the altar-rail, and burned 
it on the spot. They also broke down 
the organ, and pawned the pipes at 
neighboring public houses for pots of 
ale. At Exeter Cathedral they threw 
down the organ, and, taking the pipes, 
went up and down the streets piping 
with them. At Peterborough, at Can- 
terbury, at Chichester, at Norwich, and 
at Winchester, the like depredations 
were committed. When the Parliament- 
ary army, in 1651, under the command 
of the Earl of Essex, entered Worces- 
ter, they rode up through the body of 
the cathedral, tore down the altar-rail, 
broke the stained glass windows, and 
destroyed the organ. At the Nunnery 
at Little Gidding, in Huntingdonshire, 
the same scenes were repeated. The 
soldiers of the Parliament, resolving to 
suppress the establishment, manifested 
@ particular spite against the organ. 
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This they broke in pieces, of which 
they made a large fire, and at it roasted 
several sheep foraged in the neighbor- 
hood. 

After the Parliamentary ordinance of 
1644, and the zeal of the puritanical 
party in putting their orders in force, it 
is somewhat remarkable that any church 
organs should have escaped demolition. 
Some instruments were, however, suf 
fered to remain; nevertheless, the de- 
vastation committed upon these inno- 
cent victims was not easily remedied. 
It was not until some time after the 
Restoration that the instruments could 
be reinstated. 

Among the Continental organ-build- 
ers who established themselves in Eng 
land, attracted thither by the revival 
in organ-building, was one Christopher 
Schrider, who erected several organs in 
that country, and among them the noble 
instrument for Westminster Abbey, 
which is still in that church. At his 
death, a monument was erected to his 
memory, on which, was engraved the 
following curious epitaph : 

** Here rests the musical Kit Schrider, 
Who organs built when he did bide here, 
With nicest care he tuned ’em up; 

But Death has pulled the cruel stop, 
Tho’ breath to others he conveyed, 
Breathless, alas! himself is laid. 

May he who us such keys has given, 
Meet with St. Peter’s keys of heaven. 
His cornet, twe!fih, and diapason, 
Could not with air supply his weasand. 


Bass, tenor, treble, unison, 
The loss of tuneful Kit bemoan.” 


He, however, was not the only one of 
eminence in his profession who visited 
England at that time. I have only sin- 
gled him out on account of his quaint 
epitaph. The names of “ Father” Smith 
and Renatus Harris will ever hold an 
honorable place in the annals of organ- 
building. These two artists had a con- 
tention over the merits of their organs, 
which attracted considerable attention 
in their day. The authorities of the 
Temple church, in London, were desir- 
ous of having the best organ attainable 
erected in their church, and accordingly 
invited proposals from both these emi- 
nent men. But their respective claims 
were backed by the recommendations 
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of such an equal number of powerful 
friends and celebrated organists, that 
they were unable to determine which to 
employ. They therefore told the can- 
didates that, if each of them would 
erect an organ in different parts of the 
church, they would retain that which 
in the greatest number of excellences 
should be allowed to deserve the prefer- 
ence. Smith and Harris, agreeing to 
this proposal, devoted their utmost skill 
to the work; and, in about eight or 
nine months, each had an organ ready 
for trial. Smith engaged the services 
of the celebrated organists and compos- 
ers, Doctors Blow and Purcell; and 
Harris secured those of Signor Baptiste 
Draghi, organist to Queen Catherine, 
wife of Charles II. Such, however, 
were the merits of the instruments and 
the skill of the performers, that a choice 
was rendered more difficult than ever ; 
and at last the controversy was brought 
into court, where a decision was given 
in Smith’s favor by the notorious Judge 
Jeffries. 

It was about this period that art in 
organ-building began steadily to pro- 
gress, until it has arrived at its present 
perfection. 

In 1630 the fine-toned organ in the 
magnificent church of St. Ouen, at 
Rouen, was erected, and is still in ex- 
istence. It has five rows of keys, a 
pedal organ, forty-nine stops, and twelve 
bellows. In 1670 the noble instrument 
in St. Sepulchre’s church, in London (the 
bell of which edifice has so often tolled 
the knell of departing criminals from 
Newgate), was erected by Renatus Har- 
ris, and is supposed to be the oldest in- 
strument of his make now existing in 
London. In the early part of the last 
century, the celebrated organ in the 
Cathedral at Haarlem was erected. It 
has long been famous as one of the 
largest and finest instruments in the 
world. It was built by Christopher 
Miller, of Amsterdam, and was nearly 
three years and a half in course of con- 
struction. Some of the front pipes are 
thirty to forty feet in length, and are 
of pure English tin, burnished. It has 
sixty stops and nearly five thousand 


pipes, and, with its magnificent case, 
cost altogether about $50,000. 

About the same time, the organ in St, 
Michael’s church, Hamburg, was erect- 
ed. The case of this instrument is sixty 
feet high and sixty in width. The 
front pipes are arranged to represent 
pillars, being furnished with bases and 
Corinthian capitals, the pipes them- 
selves, with their burnished surfaces, 
forming the shafts. The organ is finely 
laid out inside in four stories, to each 
of which free access is obtained by 
wide staircases with hand-rails. Some 
of the pipes are so large that a light 
sieve of wire with large meshes is placed 
over the top, to keep out the birds. 

One of the largest, if not the largest 
organ in the world, is in St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool. This immense instru- 
ment contains one hundred sounding 
stops, besides the accessory stops, coup- 
lers, &c. The wind is supplied from 
fourteen bellows, blown by a steam- 
engine. There are eight thousand pipes, 
varying in length from thirty-two feet 
to three eighths of an inch, ten octaves 
apart. The “trackers,” if laid out in 
a straight line, would reach six miles, 
The largest pipe is twelve feet in cir- 
cumference, and its interior measure- 
ment two hundred and twenty-four cu- 
bic feet. The timber alone weighs 
thirty tons; and the metal and other 
materials employed in its formation rise 
to a total weight of over forty tons. 

In giving these instances of the mas- 
terpieces of art in organ-building, I 
have selected those as remarkable for 
size as for excellence. There are many 
organs in this country, as well as in 
Europe, which, though not of such vast 
dimensions, take no second rank (except 
in point of mere size) with any of these 
I have mentioned. And among them 
may be enumerated the fine instruments 
in the Music Hall, Boston; in Trinity 
Church, the Tabernacle, and the Tem- 
ple Emmanuel, in the city of New 
York; in St. John’s. M. E. Church in 
Williamsburg, and Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, the two latter blown by hy- 
draulic engines, 

The application of hydraulic power 
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for the purpose of supplying wind to 
the organ, is destined to come into very 
general use, not only for instruments 
erected in churches and music halls, but 
even for parlor organs. The facility 
with which the power can be applied, 
the small space required for the engine, 
and the ready command of water in all 
great cities, afford opportunities for the 
introduction of this motor that wiil 
soon bring it into extensive employ- 
ment. 

The organ in St. John’s M. E. Church 
in Williamsburg, is seventy feet above 
tide water ; but as the Ridgewood reser- 
voir is one hundred and ninety feet 
above the same level, the water has a 
head of one hundred and twenty feet, 
which gives a pressure of forty-three 
pounds to the square inch. The diame- 
ter of the cylinder of the hydraulic en- 
gine here used is seven inches, and the 
stroke of the piston ten inches. 

The bellows are provided with levers, 
to be used in case of accident to the 
engine or water-supply ; and although 


these levers require the united force of 
four men at the end to operate, the en- 
gine, connected near the centre, moves 


them with ease and steadiness, The 
engine itself is set in motion and regu- 
lated by a horizontal hand-wheel placed 
near the performer. 

It may not be out of place here to in- 
vite the attention of committees having 
in charge the purchase of organs for 
churches or music halls, to a few impor- 
tant considerations, 

In the first place, an organ is destined 
to stand in its allotted position for years 
and years. Some have stood for centu- 
ries. And there it is to remain, for bet- 
ter or for worse, either an object of 
pride for all concerned, or else a great 
and mortifying failure, offensive to the 
eye and distracting to the ear of every 
one obliged to look upon or listen to it. 
Parties interested should beware how 
they trifle or tamper with the matter. 

To quote the words of that eminent 
scholar and musician, the late Dr. Ed- 
ward Hodges, formerly organist of Trin- 
ity Church, New York: 

“The good organ-builder is not a 
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mere manufacturer of organs made to 
sell as per list. He is not even a merely 
clever mechanic or artisan, who has 
learned to perform certain manipula- 
tions, and can perform them dexterous- 
ly. But he is, in his own department, 
an artist, as every organ-builder should 
be. Himself a good workman, he 
knows what good work is. That, how- 
ever, is not enough to enable a man to 
rank with the organ-builders who live 
in history; an organ-builder must know 
how to contrive, adapt, and accommo- 
date, according to the varying circum- 
stances under which his instruments 
may be put in requisition. He should 
be well acquainted with theoretical and 
practical mechanics, and have insight 
into the kindred science of architecture, 
with which his operations are connect- 
ed. Moreover, he must have some in- 
ventive genius, or his organs will turn 
out but stereotyped reproductions of 
one or two unvarying ideas.” 

Such being the character of the man 
whom “ organ committees” should con- 
sult, is it well—indeed, is it economy— 
to force him into competition with some 
cheap but incompetent builder? Per- 
sons charged with awarding an organ 
contract are, of course, bound to study 
the pecuniary interests of those they 
represent; and they sometimes think 
they do so when they save a few dollars 
on the price of the instrument; but 
they eventually find themselves wofully 
mistaken, when they discover that they 
are burdened with an apparatus that 
will, in the course of time, cost for re- 
pairs as much as, if not more than, the 
original amount of the purchase; and 
which, in the end, they will be glad to 
get rid of at any sacrifice. 

Then, while it is right and proper for 
such a committee to insist on a faithful 
performance of the contract, let them 
select none but a builder of known repu- 
tation, who, by the very necessity of 
the case, is a man of honor, and then 
deal with him fairly, and even liberally, 
remembering that they are not paying 
for so many cubic feet of work merely, 
but reimbursing him for the product of 
a lifetime of artistic education and sci- 
entific study. 

But in no department of his profes- 
sion are these qualifications so absolute- 
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ly essential as in the voicing and tuning 
of the organ. The former of these is a 
most delicate operation, and, to attain 
success, long experience and a refined 
ear must be brought to its accomplish- 
ment. The process is, indeed, so deli- 
cate, that it is impossible to describe or 
even to teach. Success can only be at- 
tained by a long course of individual 
experiment, combined with a consum- 
mate judgment and a most sensitive 
ear. Results only can be described. 
Each pipe must be voiced with refer- 
ence to its distinctive character, and to 
the “stop” to which it belongs. The 
flute, the trumpet, the piccolo, the horn, 
the flageolet, the trombone, the clario- 
net, &c., &c., must each possess the va- 
rious characteristics appropriate to their 
names. These, again, must be voiced 


with reference to the position they oc- 
cupy in the instrument, whether in the 
great, the choir, the swell, or the pedal 
organ; and, finally, they must all be 
subordinated to the general effect, so as 


to secure individual diversity with gen- 
eral harmony. 

The art of tuning the organ is more 
simple, and can be attained by any one, 
patience and the possession of a dis- 
criminating ear, of course, being under- 
stood. 

The first step taken in “laying the 
bearings” (é. ¢., adjusting an initial or 
normal stop, from which all the rest 
of the organ may be tuned), is to adjust 
the starting sound (middle C) to the 
pitch of the tuning-fork, and then tun- 
ing the remaining eleven sounds of the 
octave by intervals of third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, or octave, up or down as 
the case may be, and at the same time 
making those intervals “ bear” nearer 
towards, or farther from, the sounds 
from which they are being calculated, 
than if they were being tuned absolute- 
ly perfect. All the thirds, fourths, and 
sixths that are tuned upwards are made 
a little sharp, and those that are tuned 
downwards rather flat. The fifths, on 
the contrary, are tuned a slight degree 
flat upwards, and sharp downwards. 
As the tuner proceeds with his work, 
he occasionally tries the temperament 
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of a note just tuned with some other 
not previously adjusted, to ascertain 
whether the bearings are being laid 
correctly. These references are called 
trials, or proofs, and are made by add- 
ing the major third, fourth, or sixth, 
above or below, to the note just tuned. 
If the intervals upwards appear to be 
rather greater than perfect in all cases, 
except between C sharp and F sharp, 
which should be rather flat, all is right ; 
but if otherwise, then some of the pre- 
vious bearings are not quite correct, 

The stop usually selected for this 
process is the “ principal,” the pitch 
of that stop being the medium one of 
those generally contained in the organ, 

The bearings having been laid, the 
remainder of the stop is tuned in oc- 
taves to the pipes already adjusted, and 
then the rest of the stops in the organ 
are tuned to the principal. 

We have seen that the noble instru- 
ment of which we have been speak- 
ing is the monarch of all beside ; for it 
embraces and improves upon them all. 
The trumpet, the trombone, the clario- 
net, the flute, the violin, the bass viol, 
the violoncello, the oboe, the bassoon, 
the horn, the: flageolet, the piccolo, the 
cornet, even the fife and drum, are all 
here, and with a sustained power, ful- 
ness, and richness of tone that the 
orchestra in vain endeavors to follow. 
It goes further; the human voice is imi- 
tated with startling fidelity ; nay more, 
the “ Voix Celeste,” as its name implies, 
conveys to the ravished senses the im- 
pression of a distant choir of angelic 
voices, bearing up, for acceptance at the 
gates of heaven, the praises of the faith- 
ful here below. 

The noblest use to which this master- 
piece of art can be devoted, is in the 
service of the Most High. Who does 
not bow in almost involuntary devotion, 
as, under the touch of a master, the 
glorious tones of the organ come float- 
ing through the air, filling every corner 
of the temple of Deity, the waves surg- 
ing onward and onward, bursting forth 
beyond the walls which cannot confine 
them, far out into the open air, until the 
very soul is lost in a sea of harmony. 
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Listening to such inspiring sounds, 
we are reminded of a beautiful descrip- 
tion of orgau-music in a cathedral, by 
Lowell, in his “ Legend of Brittany ” : 


“Then swelled the organ; up through choir and 
nave 
The music trembled with an inward thrill 
Of bliss, at its own grandeur; wave on wave, 
Its flood of mellow thunder rose, until 
The hush’d air shivered with the throb it gave. 
Then, poising for a moment, it stood still, 
And sank, and rose again, to burst in spray, 
That wandered into silence far away. 
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“ Like to a mighty heart, the music seemed ; 

That yearns with melodies it cannot speak : 
Until, in grand despair of what it dreamed, 

In the agony of effort, it doth break ; 
Yet triumphs, breaking. On it rushed, and 

streamed, 

And wantoned in its might : as when a lake, 
Long pent among the mountains, bursts ite walls, 

And in one crowding gush, leaps forth and fauls. 
“ Deeper and deeper shudders shook the air, 

As the huge bass kept gathering heavily ; 
Like thunder when it rouses in its lair 

And with its hoarse growl shakes the low-hung sky. 
It grew up like a darkness, everywhere 

Filling the vast cathedral—.” - 


POLYGLOTS. 


Tue study of modern languages being 
more generally prevalent than it has 
been at any former period of the world’s 
history, and the tendency being so strong 
in that direction that we may safely pre- 
dict a still farther extension of this pur- 
suit, the reader is likely to take some 
interest in the question whether it is 
possible to learn a foreign language or 
not. I have been on the lookout, during 
the last ten years, for a person who 
knew two languages perfectly, and I have 
found one. As for the man who knows 
three languages, I have not found him 
yet, and do not believe that he exists upon 
the surface of this planet. There are many 
instances of people who have learned a 
foreign language so as to speak it ex- 
actly like a native ; but in all such cases 
that have come under my own obser- 
vation, except the one just alluded to, 
the acquisition has been paid for by the 
loss, total or partial, of the mother- 
tongue. IE remember meeting with a 
bookseller in the north of England who 
spoke English with a strong foreign ac- 
cent, but he spoke the French well; 
he had lived ten years in Paris, where 
he had been in business, during which 
time he had acquired a good French ac- 
cent, and a bad English one. An Amer- 
ican lady, who is a friend of mine, and 
has lived fourteen years in France, al- 
ways speaks French with me because she 
finds it easier than English. She speaks 
English correctly still, or nearly so, but 
with evident embarrassment, and it is 
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clear that she does not feel at home in it; 
her English vocabulary, too, has become 
limited through the loss of words which 
have gradually dropped out of her recol- 
lection. 

But one of the most curious in- 
stances of the loss of the mother- 
tongue occurred in a case about which 
I can give the best possible testimony, 
since it was the case of my own eldest 
son. He spoke English at one time as 
perfectly as any other English child of 
his age, but we migrated to France, and 
for some months he lived in the house 
of some French friends of ours in the 
south of France, not very far from Avig- 
non. Notwithstanding the fact that two 
of the ladies in the family spoke English 
(and spoke it uncommonly well for 
Frenchwomen), the child had not been 
more than a week or two in the house 
before he ceased speaking English alto- 
gether, and began to speak, not French, 
but the purest Provencal, which he heard 
the servants and work-people speaking 
about him. The next time I met him 
there was no longer any means of com- 
munication between us. He could not 
understand one word of English, nor 
of French either, and I was equally ig- 
norant of the beautiful and poetical lan- 
guage of Provence. Since then he has 
acquired French and forgotten his Pro- 
vengal, but he has not yet recovered his 
lost English, and will only do so by learn- 
ing it as a foreign tongue. He is ata 
French public school, and speaks French 
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as well as any of his schoolfellows, but 
he has paid his English for it, exactly 
as an Englishman pays a sovereign for 
twenty-five francs. 

The solitary instance that I have 
known of a person knowing perfectly 
two languages is that of a distinguished 
English landscape-painter, William Wyld. 
Mr. Wyld came to live in France at 
the age of nineteen, and has therefore 
lived in the country about forty years. 
He speaks English guite perfectly still, 
without the faintest trace of a foreign 
accent, and his French is equally perfect. 
I took a French lady one day to his stu- 
dio (a born Parisienne), and begged her 
tolisten to Mr. Wyld’s French, and de- 
tect a fault in it if she could. When we 
left, she said that during the first half- 
hour she had been quite unable to detect 
any thing, but that afterwards she became 
aware of something, and for some time 
could not make out what it was; finally, 
however, she hit upon a slight defect, 
not in grammar or the choice of expres- 
sions, but in the vibration of the letter 
r. Itake the case of Mr. Wyld, there- 
fore, as a proof—the solitary proof which 
after much searching I have hitherto 
been able to discover—that it is possible 
to possess two languages in the full 
sense of possession, that is, so as to have 
the perfect use of both. The only other 
instance which may possibly be as con- 
clusive as this, is that of an assistant in 
M. Goupil’s shop in Paris. I went there 
one day to transact some business for a 
London publisher, and in M. Goupil’s ab- 
sence had to deal with one of his clerks, 
After a long conversation, during which 
I had not the slightest suspicion that 
he was an Englishman, I happened to 
mention the name of the English pub- 
lisher I for the moment represented. 
“T think, sir,” he said, “there has been 
a mutual mistake; we have been taking 
each other for Frenchmen.” As our busi- 
ness was then virtually at an end, I 
heard very little of his English, but it 
did not appear to be defective. I know 
a French lady, who has written two 
English books, and speaks English well 
enough for her nationality to be a mat- 
ter of doubt, well enough to be often 
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taken for an Englishwoman, yet not ab- 
solutely well. Her style in speaking is 
the style of a highly-cultivated English- 


’ woman, but there are occasional traces of 


gallicisms enough to betray her to an 
attentive and critical hearer. In addi- 
tion to these instances, I used to count 
that of an Italian who spoke French in 
perfection. He was the late M. Bixio, 
formerly French ambassador at Turin, 
&c., and a great friend of ours. Since M. 
Bixio was an Italian by birth, we used to 
believe that his Italian must necessarily 
be faultless ; but I have since learned that 
he did not speak Italian at all, having 
abandoned his native tongue since his 
residence in France. During his fre- 
quent visits to Italy on financial and po- 
litical business, he made use of the 
French language only. Instances of the 
perfect acquisition of a foreign language 
are usually accompanied by the totai or 
partial loss of the native tongue. The 
only modern to whom classical Latin 
was the language of childhood, the es- 
sayist Montaigne, failed to keep Latin 
and French to the same point simulta- 
neously, 

Every instance of any thing even ap- 
proaching the perfect acquisition of a 
foreign language which has come under 
my own observation, has been accompa- 
nied by peculiar family conditions. The 
person has either married a person of 
the other nation, or is of mixed blood. 
When the father is English and the 
mother French, the children may know 
the two languages; but even then it is 
highly improbable that they will do so 
unless they live alternately in the two 
countries. I could mention -an Italian 
family in Manchester which does not 
know a word of Italian ; but I reserve this 
instance for the present, because it will 
be valuable as an illustration of another 
part of our subject. 

Even intermarriage, however, by no 
means insures the acquisition of the other 
language. There are very numerous 
examples of wives who have never 


- learned the native language of their hus- 


bands. Instances of the converse are more 
rare: a man generally learns his wife’s 
language, but not always. I know in- 
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stances of both kinds, in which one of the 
two is absolutely ignorant of the other’s 
native tongue, and willing, apparently, to 
remain so. So in the case of children: it 
by no means follows that because you 
speak English your children will speak 
it too, if they are living in a foreign 
country. The language they are quite 
sure to acquire is the slang or dialect of 
the district, because that, so to speak, is 
in the air. Children receive a language 
from the medium which surrounds them, 
as a piece of cloth is stained by being 
plunged in the dyer’s vat. 

There appear to be certain insupera- 
ble difficulties of pronunciation that stand 
in the way of particular races of man- 
kind. For example, I never heard a Ger- 
man pronounce French even tolerably ; 
and, though constantly in the habit of 
making inquiries on this subject, have 
never met with a Frenchman who had 
heard a German pronounce tolerably. 
There may, of course, be exceptions, 
but I naturally conclude that they must 
be very rare. Germans usually pro- 
nounce joli, “choli,” ensemble, “ en- 
seraple,” and so on; nor does any length 
of residence in France seem to pro- 
duce the least amelioration in this re- 
spect. Again, I never heard a German 
pronounce English perfectly, though they 
usually succeed much better with Eng- 
lish than with French, and one or two 
instances have come in my way of Ger- 
mans whose English accent was fairly 
good; but in these instances the speaker 
had intermarried with an English fami- 
ly, or was himself of mixed blood. 

In speaking thus, of course, I set aside 
the usual complimentary estimates alto- 
gether. In every country, people will 
tell you that you have a perfect accent, 
that you speak wonderfully, that you 
might easily be taken for a native, and 
other civil nonsense of that kind. Then, 
after you leave the room, they will 
laugh at you and their own lies. The 
consequence of compliments of this kind 
is, that most people rest contented with 
a very low degree of acquirement—with 
a much lower degree than might be at- 
tainable by them. In -many instances 
there is not so much the intention to pay 
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undeserved compliments as an inexact, 
though not insincere, use of language. 
People tell you that you speak well, 
meaning well for a foreigner; which is 
about as much as to say that you are 
barely intelligible. 

But although to speak a foreign lan- 
guage really well is a matter of all but su- 
perhuman difficulty, and a thing only pos- 
sible under rare and peculiar conditions, 
people might speak foreign languages in- 
comparably better than they do, if they 
would set about it in the right way. 
Nothing is more surprising than the 
resisting faculty which grown-up people 
possess, and by which they are capable 
of remaining any length of time in a 
country without learning the language 
which they hear every day around them. 
There is a story of a Frenchman who 
had lived in England fifty years without 
acquiring any English, and who excused 
himself by asking, ‘‘ What’s fifty years 
to learn English in?” his impression 
being that such a vast undertaking re- 
quired a century or two. The story 


may be a true one, or it may not; but 
I know an Englishman who has lived 
in Paris permanently for many years, 
who has no intention of living any- 
where else, and who is utterly and abso- 
lutely ignorant of French, and will for- 


ever remain so. I spoke just now of 
“the resisting faculty which grown-up 
people possess,” because children do not 
possess it at all. A child is sure to 
learn the language of the country he 
lives in, but then he is almost as sure to 
forget his native tongue, unless the 
greatest precautions are taken to keep 
it up. The adult, on the other hand, 
resists in the most astonishing manner; .- 
so that it does not in the least follow 
that an Englishman or a German will 
speak French endurably because he has 
lived twenty years in France. The Ger- 
man will call a Boulevard a “ Poulevard,” 
and an église an “ éclise,” and a Juifa 
“ Chuif,” and praise the “ chénie” of an 
author and the “ peauté” of a lady till 
Death puts a period to his crimes. So 
the Englishman talks boldly about the 
“Roo Santonnoray”’ and the “Chong 
de Marz,” and remains all his life in 
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dubious uncertainty whether a famous 
picture-gallery ought to be called the 
“Louve ” or the ** Louver.” 

A class of Englishmen who never can 
learn how to pronounce French are the 
English swells. In using this slang word 
I do not mean English gentlemen of 
high rank, but men with the aristocratic 
affectations. There are many gentlemen 
in England, of very high rank indeed, 
who are absolutely devoid of the aristo- 
cratic affectations; but there are others, 
both of high rank and of little or no 
rank at all, who have them in a marked 
degree. In a word, these affectations 
are more an affair of character than of 
rank. They affect a man’s manners, but 
that is not our present concern; they 
affect also his pronunciation, they vitiate 
it. Charles Dickens made some very 
severe observations about a year ago on 
the non-pronunciation which distinguish- 
es England beyond other nations, and 
the English swell beyond other English- 
men. The supposed acme of elegance is 
not to pronounce at all. Listen, for ex- 
ample, to a young Londoner when he 
intends to say, “I don’t know.” The 
‘sounds which really issue from his lips 
are “oidanow.” When he intends to 
say, “It is the sort of thing to do,” he 
says, “‘itsawtathingtdoo ;” for “* How 
are you, old fellow ?” he says, “ haiiyaol- 
falla.” He calls a horse a “ hoce,” and 
a carriage a “ caidge,” and Ireland “ Ah- 
Ind,” and York “ Yoke.” I remember 
Mr. Ruskin says, in a chapter on vul- 
garity, that you may know a man to be 
not a gentleman by the accuracy of his 
prononciation. In England this is true, 
but how lamentable it is that it should 
be true! 

The English swell, with his notion 
that a gentleman ought not to con- 
descend to pronounce any thing, goes 
into France, where people think that‘a 
gentleman ought to pronounce with 
more studied and perfect accuracy than 
any body else. He has no notion of such 
a thing 2s an accurate study of sound, 
he despises it.. The consequerice is that 
he carries the habits of a non-pronounced 
language into a language which requires 
the most exquisite truth of pronuncia- 
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tion; and the effect on the ears of his 
audience is like the effect of the worst 
violin-playing when every note is out 
of tune. It is far more a moral affair, 
belonging to character, than a physical 
hindrance, that disqualifies him. It is 
the pride of a swell who has always 
thought it beneath him to pronounce his 
own language, and who is still less likely 
to condescend to study accuracy in 
another. I never met with an English 
swell who could pronounce French at 
all. The Englishmen who do come to 
pronounce French, are either men of 
comparatively humble position, without 
affectations, or else, if they are men of 
rank, they are very simple in character 
and destitute of the pride of caste. 
There are many proofs that French is 
an accurately pronounced language, but 
one of the most striking is the variety of 
sound given to the letter e—a variety 
strictly regulated and most delicately 
observed. A nation which sets itself 
four ways of pronouncing the letter ¢ 
(e ééé), and which, having settled these 
four ways by rule, sticks to them quite . 
faithfully whenever the letter occurs in 
the most rapid conversation, is a nation 
which respects its phonic laws, and has 
phonic laws to respect. The only letter 
about which the English are severe is the 
letter h. It is much to be regretted that 
we are not equally severe about every 
letter in the alphabet. For instance, 
there is that unfortunate letter 7, which 
would be of the utmost use in giving a 
distinctive character to the words in 
which it occurs—a letter which is espe- 
cially precious because there is not an- 
other in the least resembling it. The ¢ 
is only a d hardened, the v is only a 
softer f and the d a softer p; é and & 
have precisely the same sound; but 7 is 
unique, being the only vibrated letter in 
the whole alphabet. Well, what have 
the English swells done with this most 
valuable letter? Here was a letter 
which really required to be pronounced ; 
there was no getting over it, pride must 
condescend to learn it, and Jaziness exert 
itself to make the necessary little vibra- 
tion. So the English swells made up their 
minds that they would not be bothered 
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to pronounce this letter at all, and they 
have actually abolished it! The letter 
r does not exist in swell-Engiish! But 
unfortunately it does exist in France, and 
the swell Englishman cannot abolish it in 
that country, so he is placed in a strange 
dilemma. Either he must learn to pro- 
nounce the letter r—a piece of condescen- 
sion which the swell-mind feels to be 
humiliating and degrading—or else he 
must remain forever incapable of pro- 
nouncing the French tongue. He inva- 
riably prefers the latter alternative. As 
for studying the four sounds of the letter 
e, he has no notion that accents have 
any thing to do with pronunciation at 
all; he believes them to be useless, and 
put there for the purpose of plaguing 
him every time he tries to write a letter. 

The same combination of laziness and 
pride which prevents the swell English- 
man from learning a foreign pronuncia- 
tion, hinders equally his acquisition of 
the verbs and genders. His scorn of 


servile accuracy, his feeling of personal 
superiority to foreigners; and his general 


objection to taking trouble, are quite 
sufficient to insure his permanent and 
irremediable ignorance on these points. 
The swell Englishman never masters the 
French genders; they are sometimes 
mastered by an Englishman, though very, 
very rarely, but never by a swell. What 
hinders him most, both in pronunciation 
and grammar, is the notion that in order 
to prove himself to be a gentleman, he 
must carry into French the disdainful 
habits which command respect in Eng- 
land. It is a perfect comedy to hear 
him giving himself airs in French. The 
defects of pronunciation which in Lon- 
don are supposed to be an evidence of 
social status, are in Paris only evidence 
of pure ignorance, and the affectations of 
one country are a sort of coin which 
does not pass current in another. The 
French swell has his affectations also, and 
very absurd affectations they are; but 
then they are different affectations. 

If it is so rare to find a man who can 
speak two languages perfectly, what are 
we to say about polyglots? 

There is a natural provision by which 
every generation has its regular supply 
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of polyglots. I know several. I know 
one who has studied eleven languages, 
and the reader will no doubt remember 
instances which are on record of men 
who have studied, and even in a certain 
sense mastered, many more than eleven 
languages. As it is the business of an 
author to know one language thoroughly 
well, to be able to use it as an organist 
uses an organ and not merely to possess 
it as a collector possesses his curiosities, 
so, on the other hand, it-is the business 
of the polyglot to be not so much an 
artist in one language as a collector of 
several. His head isa museum of words 
and phrases, useful for reference, useful 
more especially for comparison. The 
whole science of comparative philology 
—a science which has already rendered 
various and most unexpected services— 
is due to the polyglots. Another prae- 
tical service which they continually ren- 
der is in teaching the rudiments of lan- 
guages which without their help would 
never be taught at ail in certain isolated 
localities. It is a great convenience to 
have a man in a remote little town who 
can teach your children correctly the ru- 
diments of four or five languages, because 
you can select the one which is most 
likely to be useful. The most accom- 
plished polyglots go, of course, much far- 
ther than the mere collecting of phrases. 
They arrive at a comparative knowledge 
of the spirit of the different nations 
whose languages they have studied, and 
they become comparers, not merely of 
words but of literatures. It is obvious, 
also, that to be a polyglot is practically 
a great help to a man in travelling. The 
American polyglot, when he goes to 
Europe, picks up a great deal that the 
monoglot necessarily misses. 

The limits of the attainments of poly- 
glots lie much less in the number of the 
languages which they learn than in the 
degree of mastery which is possible for 
them in each of those languages. It is 
easier to learn twenty languages imper- 
fectly than two perfectly. Any one with 
a good memory and that knack of lan- 
guage-learning which no doubt is a spe- 
cial gift, but not a rare gift, could learn 
a new language every year, if he devoted 
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his time to that pursuit, and retain the 
elements of eight or ten languages at 
once. He could read and construe ten 
languages with the help of dictionaries, 
but he could not write and speak them 
with any approach to correct fluency, 
though he might be fluent without cor- 
rectness. It is always easy to do many 
things badly. For instance, what is 
easier than to play badly on many instru- 
ments, what more difficult than to play 
excellently on one? The polyglot is like 
a musician who plays badly upon all 
the instruments in a band, with the dif- 
ference, however, that the polyglot is 
really a useful personage, whereas the 
other is not. 

There appears, however, to exist usu- 
ally a certain degree of confusion in the 
polyglot mind. Polyglots seldom use 
a language without painful hesitation, 
even when they are men of culture, and 
it does not follow that a polyglot need 
be a man of culture at all. The mere 


acquisition of the rudiments of many 
languages does little or nothing for cul- 


ture; if it is culture at all, it is culture 
of avery low order. But even those 
polyglots who are men of culture seem 
to have the greatest difficulty in making 
any practical use of the languages in 
their armory. They are like collectors 
of many weapons, who may indeed boast 
of possessing them, but are unskilled in 
their use. I know a Frenchman who 
possesses, in his memory, every word in 
the English language, except of course 
the technical and scientific vocabularies ; 
yet he speaks most incorrectly and with 
the most painful hesitation, in fact in 
such a manner as to be altogether un- 
intelligible at times. The bishops who 
went to the ecumenical Council at 
Rome are said to have found out the 
wonderful difference which there is be- 
tween having learnt a language and 
being able to use it. They all know 
Latin, in a certain sense; but as for de- 
bating in Latin, or, still worse, talking 
freely in Latin with each other, they 
find that quite impossible. 

There is a large class of uneducated 
and uncultivated polyglots, servants, 
couriers, waiters, &c., and very useful 
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their acquirements are. What would 
Europe do without the polyglot wait- 
er? Thousands of travellers would be 
embarrassed at every turn without his 
valuable help. He is generally a Ger- 
man, and retains the frank accent of the 
fatherland. Though he speaks quite 
fluently, his vocabulary is wonderfully 
limited; but he knows all the phrases 
which are necessary in his situation, and 
by constantly using the same expressions 
has acquired that fluency which we ad- 
mire. He can tell you when the train 
starts in four languages, but his mind is 
not the more cultivated on that account, 
for, after all, the fact that the train starts 
is always exactly the same fact, calling 
forth exactly the same reflections, whe- 
ther one affirms it in English, or French, 
or German, or Italian. So it is with 
all the other facts which habitually come 
in the polyglot waiter’s way. He can 
announce them to four nations, but after 
all they are not the greater facts on that 
account, any more than a book can be 
made deeper or better by being trans- 
lated into four tongues. 

I once knew a polyglot servant, who 
in his old age ended by knowing no lan- 
guage on the face of the earth. He was 
a Neapolitan by birth, and had become 
travelling-servant to an English marquis, 
in whose family he ever afterwards re- 
mained. He was supposed to have 
learned English and French, but never 
understood either, and, what was still 
worse, totally forgot his Italian. At the 
time I knew him the man had no means 
of communication with his species. 
When his master told him to do any 
thing, he made a guess at what was 
likely to be for the moment his master’s 
most probable want, and sometimes hit 
the mark, but more generally missed it. 
The man’s name was Alberino, and I 
remember on one occasion profiting by 
a mistaken guess of his. After a visit to 
Alberino’s master, my servant brought 
forth a magnificent basket of trout, 
which greatly surprised me, as nothing 
had been said about them. However, 
we ate them, and only discovered after- 
wards that the present was due to an illu- 
sion of Alberino’s. His master had never 
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told him to give me the trout, but he 
had interpreted some other order in that 
sense. Any attempt at conversation 
with Alberino was sure to lead to a per- 
fect comedy of misunderstandings. He 
never had the remotest idea of what his 
interlocutor was talking about; but he 
pretended to catch your meaning, and 
answered at hap-hazard. He had a habit 
of talking aloud to himself— 

“But in a tongue no man could understand.” 

It is to be feared that many more cul- 
tivated polyglots are much in the same 
position, with the difference that they 
usually remember their native tongue. 
Ladies and gentlemen who know several 
languages, or are supposed to know 
them, rarely succeed in speaking them 
even intelligibly. But it must also be 
acknowledged that a language may be 
studied for other purposes than that of 
speech. A man may be well acquainted 
with our literature without being able 
to speak our language, and it is not rare 
to meet with cultivated foreigners who 
know our authors better than we do. 
Yet, after all, they know them better 
only in the sense of having read them 
more, not in the sense of a deeper and 
more perfect understanding. The ped- 
ant’s knowledge of books is very differ- 
ent from that more perfect knowledge 
to which a happy sympathy with the 
author can alone lead us; and this sym- 
pathy is scarcely attainable without a 
colloquial knowledge of his language. 
This is one of the causes for the very 
different estimates of literary reputa- 
tions which exist in foreign countries, 
and in the countries where the writer’s 
own language is the language usually 
spoken. In speaking upon this subject, 
Iam upon rather dangerous ground, be- 
cause every one who has learned a for- 
eign language in the privacy of his own 
study is disposed to believe that his 
knowledge of it is perfectly sure. He 
trusts the dictionaries; but what is a 
dictionary? The constant observation 
of the manner in which a word is actu- 
ally used by the living inhabitants of 
the country, can alone convey to the 
mind a precise idea of its value and of 
its use. You want a foreign word, and 
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seek in the dictionary the English word 
you already know. The more conscien- 
tious the dictionary-maker has been, the 
more he will embarrass you. Out of the 
string of meanings which he gives, 
which are you to choose? Suppose you 
choose the right one: it is after all only 
the nearest, which by no means proves 
that you have found a true equivalent, 
or any thing like one. And the diction- 
aries are generally so rough and clumsy— 
it is so rarely that they explain, or can 
explain, those shades of meaning which 
constitute all the delicacy and beauty of 
a language. When you have learned all 
that the dictionary can tell you, the 
study of nuances is still to be begun. I 
never knew a Frenchman, whose knowl- 
edge of English had been acquired ex- 
clusively by reading, who understood 
our authors as we ourselves can under- 
stand them. For a Frenchman to do 
that, he must have lived in England or 
America, or else with English people or 
Americans. And yet there are many 
Frenchmen who study English without 
ever speaking it, and who arrive at the 
possession of an extensive vocabulary, 
which they never really understand. So 
it is with English people who study 
French in England, They know all the 
words, but miss the delicate sense, and 
it is no use reading to them any thing 
really exquisite. 

The reader may guess, from what has 
just been said, that my belief in classical 
scholarship is not of the strongest. The 
utmost knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin classics which is attainable by any 
modern is about the same as the know]l- 
edge of English literature which is at- 
tainable by a provincial Frenchman who 
has never been in England, or spoken to 
an Englishman in his life. I know from 
personal observation what that amounts 
to. And the most discouraging thing 
about what is called “classical educa- 
tion” is, that it prescribes for us just 
those languages which we have no op- 
portunity of learning, in any genuine 
and perfect sense. Those who teach 
them are not natives of the countries 
where they were spoken, and never 
heard them spoken. It is wonderful 
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that they should know even as much 
about these languages as they do know, 
but it is not wonderful that their knowl- 
edge of them should still be merely of 
the nature of erudition, not that true 
and intimate knowledge which we may 
acquire of a living tongue, amidst the 
people for whom it satisfies all the needs 
of human existence. And I think that 
any one who fully realizes the satisfac- 
tion of knowing a language well, and 
the feelings of vexation which attend 
the commission of a blunder, would feel 
deterred from reading any dead language 
aloud by the consciousness of his own 
horrible and abominable pronunciation. 
For our pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin must be truly horrible and abomi- 
nable! What cultivated Roman or 
Athenian could endure to listen to us? 
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To sum up. It does not appear to 
be possible to learn more than one lan- 
guage perfectly, in addition to the native 
tongue, but many languages may be ac- 
quired to such a degree as to be useful 
for certain purposes, and polyglots are in 
the order of nature, and often valuable 
members of society. It may be added, 
however, in conclusion, that polyglots are 
rarely intellectual, which may be easily 
accounted for. They are occupied, not 
with thoughts, but with languages, which 
are merely the vehicles of thought, and 
a man whose business it isto know eight 
or ten languages up to a certain point, 
cannot keep them up without constantly 
going over their rudiments. The poly- 
glot, in a word, cannot retain his ac- 
complishment without making himself a 
perpetual schoolboy. 


THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN AND ART-EDUCATION. 


Tue recent reforms in the National 
Academy of Design are a satisfactory 
sign of a real and intelligent appreciation 
of the necessity of art-education. The 
promised increase of the means of study, 
the more comprehensive and liberal or- 
ganization of the schools, will do much 
to bring them in keeping with the 
dignity and pretensions of a National 
Academy of Art, and without which 
it is nothing more than an institution 
for the exhibition of pictures and sculp- 
tures. The new organization, or ex- 
pansion, of the schools of design at the 
Academy does not hold the promise of 
the best art, for no school of design has 
been able to give us that; but it cer- 
tainly does assure us of the possibility 
of forming a rumber of young men for 
the practice of painting, with more care 
than the Academy has hitherto been 
able or willing to bestow upon students. 
But the question is not whether any 
system of instruction will make original 
artists; the question is not of the value 
of the best results of academical train- 
ing, as in a Delaroche or a Kaulbach, 
compared with the results of art-man- 


ifestation independent of Academies, 
as in a Rembrandt, a Delacroix, and 
a Rousseau; although, in passing, we 
may say that the real and permanent 
glory of the art of a people is in the 
number of works or of men who are 
original, who have made a personal 
revelation, as Rembrandt did in effect 
and character, as Da Vinci did in ex- 
pression, even as the unambitious and 
charming Corot does in sentiment. 

The question which our Academy 
had to meet was not as to the value of 
the largest conception of art-study to be 
derived from the best-organized school 
of instruction, for as an Academy it as- 
sumed the paramount importance of in- 
struction. The business of the Academy 
was, and is, to meet the wants of the 
student whom it invites to study art. 
Thanks to the agitation of those most 
impatient with the postponement or 
feeble response to this obligation, thanks 
to those most solicitous about art-edu- 
cation, the Academy of Design will 
offer a course of study of art, at stated 
hours, next Fall, in the Academy halls, 
such as we have long wished for, such 
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id 

as it has not been ready to give us until 
now. 

In the Academy, naturally, the prac- 
tice of art is more than the philosophy 
or theory of art; and yet lectures on the 
history and philosophy of art do more 
to furnish the minds of students than 
any thing short of the long experience 
of a well-nourished life. It is therefore 
of no little importance that the Academy, 
in maintaining the ascendancy of art as 
a practice to the professional student, 
above art as an esthetic influence in 
society, should not neglect to instruct 
students in the history and theory of art 
in society. The object is to invest the 
student-mind with art in all its relations, 
and this can be done only by interpret- 
ing whatever is representative in the art 
of the past. But mere lectures on the 
art of different epochs and schools are 
not likely to be of more value, nor of 
higher merit, than the average of lec- 
tures on literature; and the student of 
art will probably rarely hear the most 
capable man of his time on art, as the 


student of Belles-Lettres rarely gets the 
best word about literature from his pro- 


fessor. In France, the students of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts were exceptionally 
favored and perhaps stimulatede by the 
lectures of Henri Taine on the history 
and philosophy of art; in England, at 
this late day, Ruskin is called to the 
chair of professor of art at Oxford. 
Now, in proportion to their personal 
ascendancy or magnetism, Ruskin and 
Taine will give direction to the power- 
less and submissive minds of students, 
who, instead of stumbling forward in 
their own more or less weak and 
groping way, will advance like trained 
mediocrities, potent because of unity of 
aim, which they have derived from a 
clever and harmonious statement of 
art. On the other hand, these must ob- 
struct the development of more individ- 


ual and unsubmissive minds, and, by the. 


prestige which they derive from follow- 
ing official instruction and easily main- 
tain themselves in the ascendant, while 
a Rousseau outside of the Academy, and 
a@ Decamps in revolt against official 
systems, can exist only by virtue of an 
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indomptable constitution, and a most 
pronounced genius for art. 

A generation under the teaching of a 
literary critic like Mathew Arnold, for 
instance, would disdain any such ex- 
pression of graphic and vital power, any 
such conception of history, as OCarlylo’s 
French Revolution.” A generation 
under the teaching of the Ruskin of the 
first two volumes of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” 
would be sincerely unjust and narrowly 
true in its understanding of somo grest 
historic examples of painting. This be- 
ing so, the difficulty of official in:truc- 
tion reaching positive force without he- 
ing narrow and intolerant, or the difficul- 
ty of official instruction being any thing 
but negative, and therefore unsatisfac- 
tory, seems insurmountable. The func- 
tion of an organization for practice and 
instruction in the fine arts is to provide 
guidance and illumination for the feeblest 
and most docile minds. How shall the 
Academy of Design fill the chair of his- 
tory and philosophy of art? And, justly 
appreciating the place of art in education, 
really wishing to occupy the whole mind 
of the student with art, ought it not to 
provide lectures on architecture, sculp- 
ture, historical, genre and landscape- 
painting, as well as the obviously prac- 
tical instruction in anatomy, perspec- 
tive, painting, and modelling? What 
student, and even what artist, but would 
like to hear H. K. Brown, or J. Quincy 
Ward, give his understanding of ancient 
and modern sculpture; Page or Gray 
on the Italian masters of painting; Gif- 
ford, or Kensett, or any of our chief 
landscapists, on landscape-art? A dozen 
artists of course are ready to stop us and 
say: Ward, Brown, Page, Gifford, Ken- 
sett, and La Farge, have something more 
important to do than talk to artists and 
students about their predilections in art ; 
that they paint or model as they do, 
precisely because they are exclusively 
devoted to painting or modelling. The 
reply is more plausible than satisfactory ; 
for it cannot be supposed that these 
artists, who have devoted a good part of 
their maturest study to the practice of a 
special department of art, are not able 
to make a statement in the course of one 
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or two hours’ talk, before persons really 
interested in art, without draining or 
unduly taxing their strength; and we 
maintain that a large and generous sym- 
pathy for art in a society and among 
young men so much in need of it as our 
own, would speedily place the experi- 
ence and understanding of individuals, 
of men of real ability, before students 
and fellow-artists. We do not ask from 
our most honored painters, sculptors, 
and architects, the pretension to or 
solicitude about literary graces, or the 
skill of the rhetorician; we ask from 
them an hour’s talk which shall impart 
to students the personal experience and 
understanding of what landscape-art or 
sculpture or architecture may be to the 
particular landscapist, sculptor, or archi- 
tect or portrait-painter, who may be call- 
ed to give others the benefit of his expe- 
rience simply as he would to a student 
in his studio. 

If the studios of our best painters were 
open to students as the studios of French 
painters are open to French students, 
students would get the benefit of such 
instruction—of such personal communi- 
cativeness as that which in the studios 
of French painters feeds the flame of 
art, making it so bright and lively in the 
life of the French student. Here the 
more feasible plan would be to get our 
artists to put all that has interested them 
before students and artists in the lecture- 
room of the Academy of Design. From 
this mixed but genuine and vital teach- 
ing, the intelligent student could glean 
from the experience of another what 
now possibly he may pick up by chance, 
or not pick up at all. 

The best artists have come from the 
special and personal teaching of particu- 
lar masters. It seems to us that this 
personal intercourse between artists and 
students at the Academy isthe only way 
to quicken in the latter the slow growth 
of a broad and deep sense of the worth 
und meaning of art in all its aspects. It 
would do more to beget respect and mod- 
esty in them ; it would do more to quick- 
en and enliven the intelligence than any 
means of instruction, beyoud the practice 
of the hand and eye, that we know of. 
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The object is to establish a closer rela- 
tion between the old and the new, be- 
tween experience and expectation, than 
has hitherto existed in the little art-world 
of New York. 

While education is undergoing so many 
changes as to method and object, while 
it is becoming so much more obviously 
and immediately practical, we have no 
reason to displace art as dealing with the 
illusions and fictions of the human mind. 
The teaching at the bottom of all art- 
education is very practical. Itisatrain- 
ing of all the faculties; it deals witb 
actual things; it exacts an acquaintance 
with the form and appearance of things, 
and implies no mean amount of science, 
although the ultimate object of the artist 
is simply to elevate us by the rank and 
order of beautiful combinations, which 
he is charged to make the permanent 
possession of humanity. 

This claim for art is not confined to ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, and painting, but 
extends to the equally precious art of 
verbal expression, so much neglected 
in this age of hasty writing and hasty 
reading. Works of great literary art- 
ists correspond in influence and aim 
with cathedrals, statues, and paintings. 
They serveto expand and elevate our con- 
ceptions; they educe poetry from facts, 
and music from words; they liberate our 
emotions from the prison-house of the 
unsympathetic or the wnsensuous mind, 
which seems the most. common and po- 
tent result of a life formed more by 
journalism than by art. 

Great artists—literary or plastic—are 
the historic pledges of the dignity and 
beauty there is in the expression of the 
being of man, and they are honored by 
and address the same sentiment that is 
awakened in us when we walk in cathe- 
drals, or by the sea-shore, or in pine for- 
ests, or listen to the music of great masters, 
or contemplate the solitudes of moun- 


, tains. 


To quote Keats, we may say that we 
are not taught to envisage this subject as 
we should. We commonly look at it 
without indulgence for the particular or- 
ganization or temperament of the artist, 
and without ever having been under the 
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influence of the great and moving exam- 
ples of art. We cannot appeal to the 
chaste coldness and wonderful beauty of 
the antique marbles; we have not the 
dazzling and silencing beauty of Titian’s 
women to make us feel and see the won- 
der and majesty of art. We have only 
the works of contemporary painters, oc- 
casionally to be seen,—works of very 
different degrees of merit, imposing to 
the general public only as they are the 
production of fashionable painters. All 
this urges us to the conclusion that we 
must have a museum of art, and that 
the Academy of Design cannot do too 
much for the education of students of 
art. 
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The Cathedrals of the twelfth century 
are the noble and immortal symbols of 
the awakening of Europe from the clois- 
tral life of the dark ages, not of its deg- 
radation; the statues of Angelo and the 
poems of Dante are the culminating ex- 
pression of the life of Italy ; the Oraisons 
Funébres of Bossuet and the Reflections 
of Fénélon are the expression of the pride 
and dignity and charming tenderness of 
heart, voiceful in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and so for us there must be an art, 
whether verbal or plastic, not of mere 
literalism or imitation, not of the mere 
understanding, but which shall utter the 
emotional experiences of the modern 
man. 


THE GREAT GOLD FLURRY. 


Tue existence of the New York Gold 
Board, as the Gold Exchange is popularly 
called, with the institutions pertaining 


to it, is certainly not the least curious of 
the many curious facts left us by the 
recent civil war. That a club of gentle- 
men, most of them young, and many of 
them far from rich, should meet from 
day to day to lay wagers on any event 
of daily occurrence, might be consider- 
ed an eccentric but silly amusement, did 
not their betting affect the values of 
every piece of property, great or small, 
in the whole country. But such being 
the case, the people at large are interest- 
ed; and what was the unimportant 
amusement of idle men rises to the 
dignity of a business meriting the atten- 
tion of rich and poor, high and low. 
Stripped of all illusory epithets, the 
Gold Exchange is exactly what we have 
described—a club of persons who meet 
daily to bet on the fluctuations in price 
of the national currency as compared 
with gold. 

How gold rose in value, thus making 
these fluctuations possible, it is not ne- 
cessary to tell. The tale is not a new one 
in the history of wars, and it has been 
only too well learned in this country. 
The suspension of specie payment was an 


undoubted necessity for the Govern- 
ment, and so was the killing of men in 
battle; but the effect was none the less 
disastrous in either case because of the 
necessity. 

Mere suspension cannot be made, how- 
ever, to bear the whole blame for the 
fluctuations in gold, for England sus- 
pended in 1797, and did not resume for 
twenty-three years; yet in all that time 
the highest point reached by gold, as 
compared with Bank of England notes, 
was a fraction over 32 per cent. pre- 
mium. 

Many causes have undoubtedly com- 
bined to make our case different from 
that of England, but, whatever the cause, 
there cannot be much doubt that— 

The greatest public harm has been 
caused by the fluctuations in the price 
of gold: 

That the most violent and disastrous 
of these fluctuations have been purely 
speculative and unnecessary : 

That the Gold Exchange, and its ally 
the Gold Exchange Bank, have furnish- 
ed the machinery whereby the specula- 
tors were enabled to carry out their 
schemes. 

The Gold Exchange is composed of 
about five hundred members, some of 
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whom are and some are not also mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange. The busi- 
ness of the Exchange is transacted in a 
dingy room on New-street, not at all 
remarkable for any attention to either 
beauty or comfort. Its members are 
probably as heterogeneous a collection 
of men as could well be brought to- 
gether for any business purpose. One 
looks in vain among them for any un- 
failing indication of their calling; they 
exhibit no more uniformity of face, form, 
or expression, than of dress, A phreno- 
logist might possibly be able to give a 
reason why they should all be found 
there, but it puzzles any observer of a 
less occult school of philosophy. Even 
the strained, eager look which has been 
ascribed to them is difficult to recognize 
in the room—is not seen out of it— 
and seems to be only put on, as a soldier 
takes up his weapon on going into battle 
to throw it aside at the first opportunity. 
Not less different are these men from 
one another in respect to their previous 
occupations than in regard to their pres- 
ent appearance. Pretty nearly all classes 
and occupations are represented, and it 
is not unworthy of remark that the pul- 
pit furnished two of the acknowledged 
leaders who, if they formerly served God 
as energetically as they since have Mam- 
mon, must have been very Boanerges in 
the desk. 

It is a fact, not perhaps thoroughly 
appreciated, that the men doing business 
in Wall-street have greatly changed, 
both in number and character, within the 
last ten years. Then there was only one 
board of brokers,—the old Stock Ex- 
change,—and the members of this only 
numbered about one hundred and twenty- 
five, all of whom had served a regular 
apprenticeship to the business in the 
office of some reputable broker. Now 
there are over eleven hundred members, 
many of them mere boys, and perhaps 
most of them men who have made natu- 
ral shrewdness and audacity serve them 
in place of experience. This fact has 
had no little to do in the production of 
the panics of the last four years, for, be- 
fore the war, the bold plans, the exten- 
sive combinations, and the magnificent 
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audacity in execution necessary, would 
have been to a great extent wanting. 

Such were the contestants, and such a 
portion of the battle-field, of the memo- 
rable contest of the “‘ Black Friday,” as it 
has not inaptly been called. We saya 
portion of the field; for, if the Gold Board 
was the Gettysburg, the Gold Exchange 
Bank was certainly the Cemetery Ridge; 
and the comparison is not much forced, 
for it has indeed proved a burying-place 
to more than one combatant. 

This Bank was chartered, and is used 
only, as a Olearing House for transactions 
at the Gold Board, though its charter is 
said to confer other important privileges, 
Its workings, though from their extent 
complicated, are, in outline, exceedingly 
simple. All transactions at the Gold 
Exchange are, unless otherwise specified, 
settled the following morning. To effect 
this, each broker sends to the Bank at 
night a statement of all the gold he has: 
bought during the day, from whom, and 
at what price it was purchased, as well 
as a similar account of his sales. If the 
balance be against him, he also sends a 
check for the amount. The Bank re- 
ceives these statements, compares them 
with one another, and, if they are found 
to agree, pays over next morning to the 
brokers who have made money, the bal- 
ances due them. It will be easily seen 
that the Bank is a great convenience, 
and that it is of greatest service to the 
men whv have least money. Were every 
purchaser of gold obliged to receive it 
and pay for it in cash, it is plain that a 
man with only five thousand dollars 
could not indulge in any extensive spec- 
ulations; whereas, by the aid of the 
Bank, a man who is careful to have his 
daily balance in his favor, or ndt too 
much against him, may do as much busi- 
ness on a capita] of five hundred as of 
five million dollars. It is simply the ap- 
plication to the Exchange of the princi- 
ples of the betting-ring: a man who can 
‘“‘make a good book” on a race can do 
an unlimited business in gold on a limited 
capital. 

How the battle of September, 1869, 
the most gigantic of all the specula- 
tions in gold, was brought about, has 
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been discussed fully enough by the press 
and the people, not only of this but of 
other’countries; it has been made the 
subject of congressional investigation, 
and has furnished the basis for more than 
one suit atlaw; yet it may be doubted 
whether the real history has been told, 
or whether, in all its details, it will 
ever be fully known. Perhaps it is 
neither necessary nor desirable that the 
whole affair should be made more plain ; 
there are scenes not fitted for close 
inspection. Enough is known to show 
that if the combination which brought 
about the panic differed at all from other 
affairs of the sort, it was chiefly in mag- 
nitude and audacity. Conspiracies for 
speculative purposes have not been un- 
common in Wall-street, in the Stock Ex- 
change as well as in the Gold Room; and 
this one, if worse than others, was so 
rather in degree than in kind. 

Who were the leaders in this move- 
ment it is not necessary to tell here; their 
names have become only too notorious 
in every hamlet of the country. If the 
fame they have gained is not pleasant to 
them, they have at any rate only them- 
selves to thank; they certainly worked 
industriously enough to acquire it, as 
they also did to secure good company in 
their schemes, though in this they were 
disappointed. That the President was in 
any way concerned in the conspiracy no 
one now believes; that he should ever 
have been accused of complicity is an 
iJustration alike of the evil days upon 
which we are fallen, and of the magnifi- 
cent impudence of some, at least, of the 
conspirators. Indeed, it is difficult to 
see precisely what good end was to be 
accomplished ly his assistance. A Presi- 
dent of the United States who could lend 
himself to a stock-jobbing operation 
would be likely to charge a price for his 
services which would make him an ex- 
pensive ally. 

The tactics adopted by those concern- 
ed in the movement were sufficiently 
simple, and as old as the history of hu- 
man greed. Men once bought corn and 
stored it up, that the famine which 
brought death to others might bring gain 
tothem. So these schemers bought all, 
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or nearly all, the gold in market, that 
they who wanted that article should 
be compelled to buy from them, and of 
course at their own prices. This was 
not all, however, for this action alone 
would have insured them little or no 
profit. Were it the custom in Wall- 
street to buy only what one needs, and 
sell only what one really owns, no such 
thing as a panic would be possible. In 
such a state of things the holders of gold 
might indeed charge a high price for what 
they sold, but that amount would be too 
small to afford them much interest on 
the enormous sum they had piled up in 
unproductive idleness. Fortunately for 
them, however, no such Spartan virtue 
was known on the street, and they could 
plan their financial campaign secure in 
the active codperation of their adversa- 
ries, They had looked the ground well 
over, and had counted carefully each step 
to be taken, and success seemed a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Precisely when the purchases of gold 
were begun, if accurately known outside 
the clique who made them, is not mate- 
rial. They did not particularly affect the 
price of gold, which declined all throrgh 
the summer, closing on the afternoon of 
August 81st at 133}, and opening next 
morning one half of one per cent. lower. 
From this point it rose to 1373, and fell 
so low as 135, varying between those two 
points in a fitful way until the great rise 
began. During all this time it was well 
known that the clique were buying, or 
had bonght, all the gold actually in mar- 
ket, and that their object was, of course, 
to raise the price. The papers com- 
mented on the fact, and when, early in 
September, the Secretary of the Treasury 
visited the city and had interviews with 
leading merchants and financiers, the 
subject was laid before him. It was 
even asserted in the newspapers, without 
denial, that some of those most opposed 
to the rise in gold, taking advantage of 
the proverbially mollitying influence of 
a good dinner, approached the Secretary 
on the subject at a banquet given in his 
honor. The Finance Minister, however, 
gave his interlocutors as little informa- 
tion as his superior had given toa leader 
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of the opposite faction on a memorable 
occasion. In fact, both President and 
Secretary seem to have viewed the con- 
tentions of the speculators with much of 
the sublime indifference with which 
a dweller on the frontier. would look 
upon the wars of rival Indian tribes— 
not at all caring which side got most 
scalps. The course to be pursued in re- 
gard to the finances of the country had 
been decided upon, and duly proclaimed, 
and no encouragement was given to any 
one that it would be af all altered. 
Meantime the clique went on quietly 
enough with their purchases, with the 
effect we have given, until at 2 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 22d, gold sold at 
137}, and fifteen minutes later at 139}. 
At 8 o’clock, 140} had been reached, and 
the struggle had fairly begun. Long after 
the closing hour for the Board the room 
was occupied by an excited crowd of 
dealers, buying and selling as if existence 
here and hereafter depended on their 
labors. Darkness hardly stopped the 


struggle and did not lessen the excite- 


ment. Next morning gold opened at 
1418, and rose before noon to 144. The 
clique bought, through their many bro- 
kers, enormous amounts, and their oppo- 
nents, gallantly contesting every fraction, 
were as willing to sell as they to buy. 
We use the words buy and sell as they 
were used on the street, though in real- 
ity one side had bought and the other 
had sold many times more gold than 
there was in the city, as will be seen 
when we state that the balances adjusted 
at the Gold Exchange Bank for that 
day’s transactions amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of three hundred and twenty- 
Jive million dollars, 

Throughout this day the opponents of 
the clique were not without hopes 
of ultimate success. If they could sell 
more gold than the combination could 
receive and pay for, or pay the differ- 
ences on, all might yet go well--and 
it must be owned that they fought 
manfully. At 3 o’clock they had re- 
duced the price to 143}, and many 
of them began to think they were yet 
destined to win. As on the previous 
day, the bargaining was continued until a 
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late hour, and resumed early next morn- 
ing, the 24th. 

The excitement of this day has sel- 
dom if ever been equalled in the history 
of financial commotions in this country. 
From the Gold Room it had spread un- 
til the whole community, not only of 
New York but also of every large city 
in the country, had become infected with 
the fever. The press had taken the 
matter up, and the daily journals were 
discussing the effects of the movement, 
and what should or should not be done 
by the Government. Not a few were 
clamorous to have the gold in the Sub- 
Treasury put on the market at once, to 
break down the alliance, while on the 
other hand it was claimed that such in- 
terference with private speculations 
would be impolitic and wrong. The 
Evening Post, on the afternoon of the 
23d, took, in its leading editorial, a very 
decided stand upon this side of the 
question. 

‘The excitement among the people at 
large was clearly shown by the pres- 
ence in Wall and Broad streets, on Fri- 
day morning, of crowds of strange faces, 
of persons many of whom had probably 
never before visited the place. Business 
among the wholesale merchants was 
brought virtually to a stand-still. The 
merchants found their way to the offices 
of their brokers, and those in their em- 
ploy, from clerks to errand-boys, were 
employed in discussing the situation. 
Labor was suspended on ships which 
were loading at the wharves, and among 
the crowds which gathered around tlie 
indicators and bulletin-boards whenever 
the prices of gold were recorded, was 
not a small percentage of stevedores and 
cartmen who would hardly be supposed 
to have heard of the Gold Room, 

The story of this day is more graphic- 
ally told in a photograph now lying be- 
fore the writer, than it could be by pen. 
It isa picture, made in Boston, of the 
blackboard in the telegraph office, 
whereon were recorded the quotations, 
as fast as received from the Gold Room 
in New York. Here we can trace, re- 
corded in the not too symmetrical figures 
of the operator, the fluctuations of the 
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day, and mark the course of the combat 
as it has been so often described. In 
one corner are written the prices ob- 
tained before the meéting of the Board. 
Beginning with “8.50: 444 bid,” we 
have the upward progress to 150 (9.27), 
at which price operations at the Board 
began. 

From this time the changes come 
thick and fast, vividly recalling the fran- 
tic, yelling crowd in the Gold Room, the 
swaying crowds in the street outside, 
and the anxious faces in the different 
offices waiting for news of the fray. For 
once, even electricity was at fault, and 
the instruments used to record the prices 
in the different offices were found prac- 
tically useless, not, as some newspapers 
gravely reported, from over-heating of 
the wires, but from the inability of the 
apparatus used to receive such rapid 
changes. 

The figures recorded in our photo- 
graph, however, were transmitted by 
the ordinary Morse instrument, which is 
capable of faster work, and we have 
them here as they were announced in 
the Board, varying every minute, and 
sometimes coming in groups of two and 
three. The course of the quotations is 
steadily upward, until, at 32 minutes 
past 11, we find 1624 had been reached. 
This was the highest point attained ; 
in twenty minutes the price had fallen 
to 140, and though it rallied spasmodi- 
cally, and sales were even made as 
high as 160, the battle was practically 
ended, and before 1 o’clock the pre- 
mium had fallen to 34 per cent., and 
night found it a fraction lower. 

It was during the time from half-past 
eleven to twelve o’cluck that the ex- 
traordinary spectacle was presented of 
brokers selling gold.on one side the cir- 
cular railing in the Gold-Room for 140, 
while other brokers on the opposite side 
were bidding 160 for it, both being em- 
ployed by the same principals! 

It was during this time, too, that the 
Government announced its intention to 
sefl $4,000,000—the act which, it has 
been claimed, defeated the clique. 

The battle was over, as we have said; 
but with which side the victory remain- 
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ed it was difficult to tell. The forces on 
both sides were pretty well scattered, and 
neither was in any hurry to begin the 
ungracious task of counting up the dead 
and wounded. In more appropriate 
phrase, settling-day was yet to come; 
and if ever unfortunate accountants were 
entitled to use the hackneyed quotation, 
“ Hic labor, hoc opus est,” it was certain- 
ly those upon whom devolved the task 
of balancing the accounts of that day’s 
transactions. Precisely how much they 
They are 
not given in the statement of balances 
published by the Bank, for the excellent 
reason that a large part of them were 
settled privately. Enough is known, 
however, to make it safe to put them at 
over four hundred millions of dollars. 

We have said that the buying of gold 
was only one of the means used by the 
clique to enable them to put up the price 
and keep it up; and before speaking of 
the settlement-day, we must go back a 
little and explain our meaning. ‘The 
leaders in the upward movement (the 
“Bulls,” in Wall-street slang), knew very 
well that they could no more receive and 
hold the gold they had bought than the 
other party could deliver it, and it was 
@ question which should be ruined. In 
this dilemma they resorted to the expe- 
dient of lending their gold to the very 
persons from whom they had bought it, 
or to others of the same side. 

This, at first sight puzzling, transac- 
tion, is not an uncommon one. Dealers 
who require a certain amount of gold, or 
of a particular stock, when the price is 
high often borrow what they need in- 
stead of buying it, in the hope that when 
it becomes necessary to repay, the price 
will be lower and they can buy cheaper. 
By this means the clique were actu- 
ally making their adversaries pay in- 
terest on their own money—a thing usu- 
ally not easy to accomplish. We shall 
see how this condition of things affected 
the settling of the transactions of these 
two days. 

This settlement was to be effected by 
the agency of the Gold Exchange Bank 
to which we have referred, and it is at 
this stage of the affair that matters began 
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to be most vitally interesting to outsiders, 
if not to the actors themselves. While 
the battle was raging the scene had not 
been without a certain picturesqueness, 
and the excitement of the combatants 
had proved not a little contagious; but it 
had been, after all, more or less unintel- 
ligible. Men’s hopes*and fears had fol- 
jowed very closely the price, but chiefly 
because they dreaded a high price for 
gold. They were now to learn what 
extensive mischief the Gold Room was 
capable of working upon the country at 
large by the aid of its Clearing House-— 
the Bank. 

Not even those most deeply inter- 
ested fully understood the difficulties 
which would be encountered in the 
process of adjusting their accounts. We 
have already given the amount of 
Thursday’s balances, and have said that 
those of Friday were much larger. 
From their amount and their great num- 
ber, it was found that the task of adjust- 
ing them in the time allowed for the 
settlement, was almost an impossible one. 
Added to the intrinsic arithmetical 
difficulties involved were those pro- 
duced by the failure of a number of 
firms whose names had to be stricken 
from all the balance-sheets on which 
they occurred, thus rendering neces- 
sary an entire re-making of the state- 
ments affected. Finally, after working 
day and night, the Bank-officers were 
obliged to announce, on the 25th, that 
they could make no adjustment of even 


Thursday’s balances before the Monday * 


following. 

Thereupon the Gold Board adjourn- 
ed on Saturday without doing any busi- 
ness, and the ordinary business was not 
resumed until the 30th, and but very few 
transactions were made for a long time. 

Meantime the clamor for settlements, 
which had commenced before noon on 
Friday, continued, and the street pre- 
sented a scene of anxiety, strife, and ve- 
hement discussion seldom witnessed. 
Many of the transactions with the clique 
had been settled on Friday at prices 
varying from 150 to 145, and even 
lower, and not a few brokers continued 
to settle among themselves without 
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the intervention of the Clearing House. 
They were just beginning to find out the 
possibilities of this institution for evil 
as well as good. Immense sums of 
money, both gold and currency, were 
locked. up in this Bank, or through its 
agency, which were needed for circula- 
tion, but which could not be released 
until a settlement was made. The effect 
of this was, of course, most disastrous, 
both in the city and throughout the 
country. Money was needed, especially 
in the West, and, as it could only be 
had at ruinous rates of interest, many 
firms were obliged to succumb. Large 
amounts of stocks were thrown on the 
market, and prices fell rapidly. The 
old proverb, however, about an ill- 
wind, held good even here, and not a 
few shrewd men, who seldom meddle 
with Wall-street, found their way there 
now to buy of the better class of stocks 
for investment. Their case was, to a 
certain extent, paralleled by that of a few 
merchants who had bought gold before 
the rise for the purpose of paying their 
obligations abroad, and, when the high 
prices of Friday were reached, judging 
that a fall would come before they should 
need the coin, they sold, and found them- 
selves thousands of dollars better off in 
pocket by what ruined so many of their 
fellows. These wore the few exceptions 
which made the general woe more ap- 
parent. 

The discussions over the still pending 
settlements became daily more acrimo- 
nious, The clique were accused of re- 
pudiating many of their purchases, and 
the accusation was undoubtedly true, 
though not to the full extent charged. 
Some of the operators on that side—it 
was charged against them all—refused 
to accept the gold they had lent,~ but 
offered to sell it to the unfortunate 
borrowers at a price a little above the 
market—tlius entailing upon their vic- 
tim still greater loss than he had already 
sustained. “The Gold Exchange and the 
Stock Exchange endeavored to force 
some of the leading operators to come 
to terms by “selling them out” under 
the rules; but at this juncture the ir 
junction—that mighty weapon, which is 
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to financial warfare in this country 
whatthe needle-gun was to Prussia—was 
brought into operation, and so effect- 
ually used that every body was at 
length completely enjoined from doing 
any thing. Suit was brought, too, 
against the Gold Exchange Bank, and a 
receiver, in the person of a very able 
and upright member of the Bar, was 
appointed. Unfortunately, this gentle- 
man was not a practical financier, and 
the complication which had defied the 
efforts of the officers of the Bank proved 
too much for his abilities. 

Throughout the month of October 
there was not much change in the con- 
dition of affairs, but it was plain that 
something must be done before long or 
the Bank would be ruined, and many 
individuals perhaps with it. It had be- 


come plain that the receiver would be 
unable to settle its affairs, and an ami- 
cable arrangement was made whereby, 
early in November, a new receiver was 
appointed—a step which afforded greater 
pleasure to no one than to the retiring 


officer. The man selected for this trying 
position was a well known bank-officer, 
a shrewd financier, and a man of great 
executive ability. He soon showed that 
he also possessed an iron will, and the 
power to command in no small degree. 
He set himself resolutely to work to 
master the details of the situation, and 
finding the knot too hard to be untied, 
went to work to cut it. He met the 
members of the Gold Exchange in their 
room, and, in a speech more remarkable 
for emphasis than for elegance of diction, 
laid before them a statement of the 
condition of affairs, and pointed out 
what must be done to settle the affairs 
of the Bank and pay its debts. The 
scene was not the least dramatic of 
those witnessed during that memorable 
autumn, and will not soon be forgotten 
by those present. The speaker was not 
of the long-suffering kind, and was, like 
many men of business training, inelined 
to be restive under the trammels of legal 
operations in purely business affairs, 
Finding himself hampered by the many 
injunctions which had been served on the 
Bank and its officers, and annoyed by the 
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tactics adopted by a few, especially by 
its smaller creditors, he allowed himself 
to indulge in a style of invective in which 
his audience were not much accustomed 
to being addressed, and for which he 
afterwards apologized to the Board. He 
showed them that the only way out of 
the difficulty was to give him full control, 
free from all injunctions or processes, and 
assured them that if this were done he 
would pay the whole indebtedness of the 
Bank in fifteen days. 

Whatever fault might be found with 
the manner of this speech, its effect was 
wholesome, and in that respect could 
not have been surpassed by the most 
polished effort of the Grecian. A meet- 
ing of the creditors was held that after- 
noon, and steps taken to carry out the 
wishes of the receiver. In a few days 
the last injunction was removed, the 
pledges made by the receiver were am- 
ply fulfilled, and on the 22d of Novem- 
ber the Bank resumed business. To be 
sure, half of its capital had been lost; 
but that, in view of the profitable na- 
ture of its business, was a minor con- 
sideration. The clearances of the first 
day amounted to six millions, and on 
each of the two succeeding days they 
were but five millions; but they soon 
reached about the old ante-panic figure. 
Since then the two institutions have 
moved on together after the old sort, 
and we hear no more of a divorce, 
though men are not wanting who do 
not like the union. 

We have given a brief history of one 
panic in the Gold market, both because 
it may serve as a sample of all which 
bave taken place or which may take 
place there, and because it has been, so 
far, the most important of all in its 
effects. The notoriety, too, which it 
has attained, makes it the easier to be 
understood by those whose life lies 
away from the exciting atmosphere 
of “the street.” As to its rise, that 
was due, as we have said, to greed ; its 
progress, to the skilful manipulation of 
existing circumstances; for its decline ° 
and fall, a variety of causes have been 
assigned, all’ of which are hind in 
a measure true. 
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At the first, the entire credit of put- 
ting down the price was given to the 
Government, for having sold gold at 
precisely the right moment; but, while 
this had its effect, that it was not the 
only cause is shown by the fact that 
the clique had sent agents to settle 
with their opponents at prices below 
the market before the news was received 
of the intended action of Government. 
It is undoubtedly true that the bubble 
would have burst sooner or later from 
the extreme tenuity of its walls, and 
from a variety of other causes might 
have been shattered. Let us be satis- 
fied with the result, without wasting 
time over the causes, The action of 
the Treasury Department had this good 
effect, that it showed what could and 
would be done by those in power in 
such an emergency, and taught future 
conspirators that they must hereafter 
take this possibility into account in 
estimating their chances of success or 
failure. 


Just now the most interesting inquiry 
is as to the future. Since the last day 
of September, gold has not reached 
132, and its course has been steadily 


downward. At the time of writing 
(March), gold is just about where it 
was on the 8th of July, 1862, after the 
retreat before Richmond—1111—a point 
it has not before reached since that date. 
There are possibilities of another at- 
tempt to force the price up—possibili- 
ties perhaps all the stronger from the 
general expectation that it will keep 
falling. The task, however, would be 
a Herculean one, and could only 
achieve temporary success. The ten- 
dency is downward; the country at 
large want it to go to par, and, with- 
out some foreign complications, we see 
nothing to prevent the premium becom- 
ing nominal within a few months, It 
were certainly a “consummation de- 
voutly to be wished.” Nor do the dan- 
gers feared by many seem imminent: 
England, after a suspension of twenty- 
two years, began making preparations 
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for resumption by passing, in 1819, 
“Peel’s Act,” providing for a gradual 
resumption, and two years later the 
thing was accomplished without dis- 
turbance. True, many and disastrous 
failures occurred between 1815 and 
1819, but they arose from over-specula- 
tion and similar causes—a stage through 
which we huve passed. 

The writer visited, a few days ago, 
the Gold Room, and while. in conversa- 
tion with one of the oldest officials of 
the Board, the latter remarked, with a 
half-mournful shake of the head, “ There 
won’t be much more of this. It will 
soon be over now.” Let us hope he 
may prove a true prophet, and that we 
shall soon have looked our last upon 
the Gold Room ! 

We shall bid it farewell without the 
least sorrow, not so much for reason of 
the evil it has done, as because it has 
been at once the outgrowth and the 
monument of a period we want ended. 
The Exchange has not been an unmixed 
evil—it is probable that it has accom- 
plished much good by regulating the 
price of gold, and perhaps the specu- 
lative nature of most of the business 
done there has really kept the price on 
the whole lower than it would other- 
wise have been. It must be remem- 
breed that the legitimate purchases 
of gold in New York are always 
large, and if the operations of the Board 
have kept the price more uniform, the 
merchants, and through them the whole 
community, have been benefited. On 
the other hand, the speculative sales at 
the Board have been very large; such 
panics »s we have described, though ona 
smaller scale, have not been infrequent, 
and every body has suffered from them. 
To strike the balance between the good 
and evil is not easy ; every man who tries 
it will give a ditferent verdict, but near- 
ly the whole community are prepared to 
joir in quoting in reference to it the old 
refrain : 

“ But this I know and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.” 
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OUR POLITICAL DEGENERACY—ITS CAUSE AND REMEDY. 


Every body admits, for indeed almost 
every body deplores, the lamentable deca- 
dence that has come upon politics, both 
as a principle and a practice. You will 
hear it said on all sides that neither our 
statesmen nor our parties are what they 
used to be; and you will seldom hear it 
gainsayed. Several years ago, Emerson 
remarked it as the severest of satires up- 
on government, that the word politics 
had come to signify that which was polt- 
tic, or cunning, *‘ as if the State were only 
a trick;” and the irony is more tren- 
chant now than it wasthen, As ascience 
and as an art, politics has degenerated ; 
few regard it in the comprehensive light 
that the old writers regard it; and few 
practise it in the noble spirit in which 
its intrinsic importance demands that it 
should be practised. Let us look back 
a little. 

Of the eminent ability and incorrupti- 
ble virtue of our revolutionary statesmen 
there is no longer any doubt. Washing- 
ton and Hamilton, Jefferson and Adams, 
Madison and Jay, and a hundred more, 
have passed into history. They have 
taken their places in fame by the side of 
the most illustrious names of any nation 
and of almost any era. Whatever faults 
the party-spirit of their times may have 
imputed to their conduct, whatever de- 
fects a nicer historical criticism may find 
in their characters, the popular memory 
has ceased to treasure the blemish, and 
esteems them with that unquestioning 
admiration and gratitude with which the 
early founders of empire are apt to be es- 
teemed. 

The position of our post-revolutionary 
statesmen, of the Websters, the Calhouns, 
the Clays, the Adamses, the Jacksons, the 
Bentons, and the Wrights of what may be 
called our secondary period, is perhaps 
not so high and assured; and yet it is 
sufficiently high and assured to make us 
proud of their remembrance. Webster, 
indeed, as a constitutionalist, seems to 


shine the brighter with the lapse of 
time; Calhoun’s greatness is scarcely 
dimmed by the fearful cloud of civil war 
in which his impracticable theories in- 
volved his too ardent followers; Clay 
has still a potent influence with those 
who adhere to the protective or paternal 
notion of the duties of Government, and 
the second Adams receives as large an 
homage from posterity, if not alarger one, 
than the first; while the Jacksons, the 
Bentons, and the Wrights, are readily 
and gratefully identified in the minds of 
the many with the most salutary legisla- 
tion of the past. 

In comparison with these, what shall 
be said of the statesmen of the tertiary 
period, or that immediately preceding the 
war? Compare the Cabinets since Van 
Buren’s administration with any that 
went before it, and what have we but a 
melancholy contrast? Compare the Se- 
nate from that time with the Senates that 
went before it, and is not the change ob- 
vious? Where were the great men of the 
House, who without being orators, with- 
out even speaking or seldom speaking a 
word on the floor, carried with them 
such force of influence, from mere 
weight of character, as Lowndes and 
Cheves and Cambreleng, and a host 
of others? Do we feel like writing 
eulogies of the Pierces, the Tylers, 
the Buchanans, the Fillmores, —the 
Cobbs and the Blacks? Is it possible 
to say that they conducted affairs with 
that Iarge discretion and unswerving 
fidelity to principle which the thickening 
complications and gathering dangers of 
the crisis demanded? Did they discern 
the deeper under-currents of public sen- 
timent,—currents destined to carry us 
into a bloody fratricidal conflict,—see 
them as they were, and treat them as 
they ought to have been treated—or 
simply trust with pusillanimous obsti- 
nacy, or at best a blindfold courage, to 
the usual petty expedients of party drill 
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and discipline? Alas! charity prompts 
one to draw the veil over an age which 
the impartial justice of history will de- 
scribe with a shudder of scorn and a 
frown of contempt. 

Or, what shall be said, again, of the 
statesmen of the present period? Have 
we any? Lincoln is dead, Andrew is 
dead, and Stanton is dead, like so many 
of the demi-gods of the battle-field, 
named and unnamed. Others succeed 
to their places; new persons crowd the 
senate-halls and the bureaus; new ques- 
tions have come to be debated; mo- 
mentous responsibilities fall upon un- 
tried shoulders; and what is, or is to 
be, the record? Of persons it is doubt- 
less too soon to speak; they are in 
the midst of their work; we see them 
only through the mists engendered by 
our hopes and fears, or the dust raised 
by the noisy tumults of faction; the 
lines of the future armies are unformed 
or only forming, and the direction of 
the movement is not fixed. To judge, 
now, would be merely to prejudge. 
But what we behold thus far, we con- 
fess, does not inspire us with a joyful 
confidence; what we know of prom- 
inent men does not fill us with a lofty 
faith; what we discover of their future 
aims and purposes does not kindle a fer- 
vent admiration. 

The war produced some excellent 
military ability—the Grants, Shermans, 
Sheridans, Farraguts, and others, were 
equal to their positions; many of them 
have won a lustrous fame, and many 
more came out of the fiery trial with 
honor, if not glory. But the war has 
not yet brought us, what all great so- 
cia! commotions are apt to bring, civil- 
ians who tower with Atlantean eminence 
above their fellows. Those large-brain- 
ed, large-hearted men, who feel all the 
needs of an epoch, who discern all 
its bearings and capabilities, and who 
wisely provide and assure a glorious fu- 
ture, do not yet make their presence 
felt. Perhaps they will come; the times 
may be even now laboring with their 
birth; but the unpractised eye scans the 
vast heavens with a yearning search and 
finds them not. Our hope is not dead, 
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however, though wé long for the actual 
vision. We remember the beautiful 
thought of our venerable laureate, in 
his poem entitled the ‘ Constellations,” 
where he wanders forth in the night 
and misses the great familiar stars; 
only the little specks twinkle where 
once flamed the beaming suns of fire; 
but anon, new orbs appear: 


“Fair clustered splendors, with whose rays the 
stoke ; 

Shall pt her march in glory, ere she yield 

To the young Day, the great Earth steeped in 
dew.” 

Thus, we live by faith and not yet by 
sight. 

Turning from men, let us glance at 
parties. They are, as formerly, two in 
number—the Democratic and the Re- 
publican party. As they have each a 
past, and each aspires to a future, we 
feel more free to speak of their preten- 
sions. We begin by declaiing fraukly, 
that, so fur as we are able to discover 
from a pretty attentive study of their 
symbols, neither of them seems to have 
any definite or settled principle, and 
neither is immaculate in its practice. 

The Democratic party used to be a 
party of ideas; its shibboleths in the old 
times, though it was not always true 
to them, were equal rights and impartial 
legislation ; and the predominance it ac- 
quired was won by these words. All its 
greater leaders professed and expounded 
them; and they made the party dear to 
the popular heart. The writings of Jef- 
ferson, of Nathaniel Macon, of John Tay- 
lor of Carolina, of Andrew Jackson, and 
particularly of Silas Wright, Samuel 
Young, Michael Hoffinan, and William 
Leggett of the State of New York, were 
the utterances of men sincerely convinced 
of the truth and goodness of the demo- 
cratic theory of the S:ate. In the long 
and exciting struggle between the masses 
of the people and the money-power «f 
banks, the Jeading Democrats clung with 
an invincible tenacity to that conviction, 
and by means of it they were victorious 
in the end. It secured them a prolunged 
control, not only of the General Gov-rn- 
ment, but of that of nearly every State 
in the Union, 
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But prosperity wrought corruption; 
the sinister alliances which success al- 
ways brings with it, and particularly 
the alliance of the slave-holders of 
the South—swift to put themselves on 
the stronger side—caused a deflection 
from the straight line of duty. How 
could they who had marched to victory 
under the banner of equal rights, wave 
its glorious folds in the face of a body of 
men whose whole social system was built 
upon an atrocious denial of all rights 
to an entire race of mankind? How 
could they who had clamored for im- 
partial legislation uphold a legislation 
which refused to acknowledge even the 
political existence of at least one half the 
natoral community? It was a painful 
predicament: a few remained true to 
principle; but the most preferred the 
tortuous paths of jugglery. In the 
place of Human Rights they inscribed 
upon their standard another word, not 
different in every respect, yet not the 
same,—State Rights. Under a plausible 
but fillaciovs interpretation of the Or- 


ganic Law, they erected these common- 
wealths, which are but the coequal in- 
tegers of a Composite Nation, into the 
independent and sovereign parties to a 


federal compact. There was enough 
troth—and of important trath—in their 
doctrine to mislead the simple mind, un- 
used to the nicer distinctions of political 
hermeneutics. It was not discovered, 
at a moment, how they bronght the 
general Constitution into conflict with 
the most elementary principles of liberty 
and justice,—how they adroitly shielded 
an abuse which every unperverted mind 
abhorred by an instrument which every 
American heart revered. Thus for a 
time they were successful in confusing 
popular intelligence and conscience. 
Slavery triumphed; but as it is the na- 
ture of all despotisms to proceed to ex- 
cess, its triumph was accompanied by an 
assertion of supremacy so dictatorial and 
arrogant, that it of itself, apart from its 
nefarious cause, provoked revolt. A re- 
action, slow at first, but sure and inevit- 
able as the laws of God, gathered inten- 
sity and strength with time, until the 
smouldering fires burst into a conflugra- 
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tion. War, the last arbiter, came; but 
when it came, it is to be said with sor- 
row and regret that, while the masses of 
the Democrats shouldered their guns in 
defence of Liberty and the National Life, 
many, far too many, of thei? leaders, 
either sided with the insurgents or gave 
a cold shoulder to the patriots. 

Throughout this contest, and especial- 
ly in the appeal to arms, the conduct 
of the Republican party was as decided 
and honorable as that of the Democrats 
was vacillating and disreputable. Form- 
ed originally, indeed, of the serious and 
thinking men of all the older parties, as 
a protest against their general subservi- 
ence to the Slave-Power, it maintained 
its consistency with a greater purity of 
zeal and a more inflexible purpose than 
is usual with political combinations, 
Sometimes it doubted, sometimes it 
wavered, sometimes conspicuous leaders 
thought it possible to solace the hard- 
ships of the march with the sweets of 
official bivouacs; but when the battle 
was at length joined, 


“ They fought like brave men long and well, 
They strewed the ground with Moslem slain ;” 


and they did not desist—in any darkness 
however black, in any strain however 
exhausting and desperate—until the 
enemy had been dispersed. and an entire 
race redeemed from slavery into free- 
dom! That is a transcendent glory for 
any party to have achieved, at any period 
of the world’s history. The movements 
of reform are commonly so slow ; wrongs 
are so inveterate, strike such deep roots 
into the soil, weave their branches 
among so many tender twigs, clamber 
up and twine about so many sheltering 
walls, that pulling them up at once is 
dangerous; so they can only be lopped 
off by degrees. But the hideous Upas 
of slavery was literally deracinated; 
radicalism was trae to its meaning ; the 
very roots were torn from the svil by 
the Act of Emancipation; and subse- 
quently, by the Great Amendments, all 
the rootlets and little fibres that might 
sprout again somewhere have been 
cut off. Now, for the first time since 
the preamble to the Declaration of 
Independence—the Magna Carta of 
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the Repubiic—was framed, every hu- 
man being in the land may read it 
without feeling it to be a lie, with an 
honest and jubilant consciousness that it 
is a truth, and the greatest of truths. 

What is to come of so swift and tre- 
mendous a change, the future will tell ; 
but it is impossible to indulge in any 
despondency in respect to it; for we 
should distrust the God who made us, 
and man, his noblest image, if we could 
suppose that an act of Justice so grand 
aud signal could have any other than 
prosperous issues—prosperous beyond 
the dreams of earth, because involving 
every benignity of the sympathetic 
heavens. 

Thus far, then, in the questions that 
led to the war, and that accompanied 
it, the Republicans ocevpy an indisputa- 
ble vantage-ground; they were faithful 
to the spirit of Liberty, to which it is 
said some faults may always be par- 
doned; they‘have redeemed the nation 
from its greatest blight, and, setting it 
squarely upon its legs, for the first time 


empowered it to ran the unfettered race 
of freedom and progress. 

But since the war it would seem to 
have been difficult for either party 


to learn that the war was over. Some 
degree of agitation is to be expected in 
an ocean which the tempests have lash- 
ed into fury, even after the storm is 
past; the passions of civil conflict are 
not easily appeased, and the prejudices 
engendered by it are apt to survivo its 
causes. The dominant party, consequent- 
ly, has been disposed in its legislation to 
legislate as if for bitterly hostile ene- 
mies, and not for a vanquished and humil- 
iated opponent. It has been disposed to 
stretch the powers of the Constitution 
to an extent which actual war alone 
would justify, and, annihilating the rights 
of the States, resolve the central author- 
ity into an oppressive and fatal consol- 
idation. President Johnson’s frantic 
methods of resisting this extravagance 
only aggravated the danger ; headstrong 
as he was, Congress was no less so; and, 
but for the good sense of the people in 
electing a man of discretion and mode- 
rate party sympathies to the Presidency, 
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we should have been drawn into the very 
vortex of centralism, which is but one 
step removed from despotism. The 
“man on horseback” lurks always in 
the shadow of huge concentrations of 
power. 

All the while the Democrats scarce- 
ly rose to the dignity of ‘ a consti- 
tutional opposition.” Their hatred of 
the signal measure of the war was so 
blind, so violent, so undiscriminating,— 
that they have hardly served as a make- 
weight upon the precipitous velocity of 
the Radicals. Here and there, one might 
remark pubiic men and journalists suf- 
ficiently sagacious to discern that no 
further uses lay in a fierce hostility to 
the elevation of the negro, and that the 
time had come for other topics, But 
many of them, with a stubbornness that 
boded ill for their future, were quite as 
ignorant as the hot-headed chiefs of the 
other side, that ten years of war will 
not go back, like a measurer’s line, “ to 
the place ‘of beginning.” Events are 
events; and the revolution of an entire 
social system may have its episodes of 
temporary reaction, but will never re- 
turn to the old status. A dynasty may 
be deposed and then recover its place; 
a form of government may be changed 
and then renewed; but the transforma- 
tion of a whole society, like that which 
has taken place in the Southern country, 
supposes also so complete a transforma- 
tion of opinion, moral feeling, and all 
the previous relations of things, that it 
can only be accepted by wise men as 
“an accomplished fact ’’— capable of 
modification, but in no large degree of 
reversal. The legislation by which Uni- 
versal Freedom has been secured and 
fortified may be reviewed—its excesses 
pruned and its errors corrected; but 
the essential principles of it will ever re- 
main, because they are forever just. 

Apart from the main issues growing 
out of emancipation, the war has revived 
or created many questions in reference 
to which the attitude of our two great 
parties is by no means fixed. It has left us 
an enormous debt; it has jeft us a deluge 
of paper-money ; it has left us a com- 
pact and powerful organization of bank- 
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ing capital; it has left us a mesh of 
financial expedients; and it has left us 
modes of taxation hard to characterize, 
and not pleasant to contemplate. Where 
do our parties stand in regard to these? 
Has either of them a definite policy; is 
either of them committed to any certain, 
clear, consistent scheme for the extinction 
of the national indebtedness; is either 
of them uncompromisingly for hard- 
money, or for that first principle of an 
enlightened economy, free-banking; is 
either of them for out-and-out free-trade, 
or even for such a tariff only as will 
raise the largest amount of revenue with 
the least burden upon the productive 
energies of the people? Individuals of 
both parties we find decided enough in 
their relations to these subjects; positive 
and distinct utterances may be quoted 
from prominent men of both sides; but 
parties themselves have scarcely been 
erystallized into form; have scarcely as- 
sumed a position of friendliness or an- 
tagonism on any of these issues, momen- 
tone as they are. They have not done 
so, because neither of them holds to any 
creed of general principles, which com- 
pels it to a uniform and consistent prac- 
tice, or to any creed indeed which is 
logically coherent, and inevitable in its 
results onconduct. Neither of them, so 
far as we have been able to learn, pro- 
fesses any doctrine of the proper sphere 
and function of government distinguish- 
able from that of the other, or aims at 
any line of policy which may be regard- 
ed as more than an expedient suggested 
by circumstances, and to be turned this 
way or that as the prospects of mere 
party success may be adverse or propi- 
tious. 

Meanwhile, as a result of this want 
of fundamental convictions, the practical 
legislation everywhere, in our municipal 
councils, in our State Legislatures, in 
Congress, is falling into all manner of 
disorder and vileness. What the New 
York city government is, is only too 
notorious; its venality, its profligacy, 
its almost brigandage, has passed into 
a proverb: to say that one is an alderman 
is prima facie to brand him as a rogue; 
& person with any tolerable amount of 
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self-respect, called by that title, would 
feel himself obliged to resent it as a libel, 
or to get up an affidavit to clear his 
fame; offices are cumulated until ob- 
scure clerks get more salary than the 
President of the United States; while 
the leaders of “‘the Ring,” a few years 
ago needy emigrants, now own acres of 
real estate in the heart of the city, and- 
stable their very horses in palaces. The 
taxes here are higher than are the taxes 
of Paris, the most sumptuous city of the 
world, which has been lately almost ve- 
built on a scale of unheard-of magnifi- 
cence; and yet for all this taxation, the 
citizens receive worse than no _ re- 
turn; the streets are the dirtiest streets 
to be found in any metropolis ; the sewer- 
age is the least serviceable; the mar- 
kets are the filthiest; and the piers and 
wharves the most ricketty and unsuita- 
ble for their purposes. With the amount 
of money that is now spent, New York, 
with the splendid advantages of its local 
position and circumstances, should be the 
cleanest, the best-draiued, the most con- 
venient, and the most beautiful city on 
either continent, instead of being the 
reverse. 

Our State Legislatures are possibly not 
quite so degraded as the New York 
Common Council; and still, if we 
may believe the reports that come to us 
from the new legislative bodies of the 
South, and many that have been circu- 
lated for years without contradiction in 
regard to those of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
others, they are rapidly on the way to 
the same Serbonian bog. It is charged 
that a considerable number of the mem- 
bers of these bodies are always open 
to purchase. We know, at any rate, that 
acertain sort of legislation—legislation 
by which lucrative franchises are 
granted to a select company of individ- 
uals—is always in great favor with them; 
when a bill is introduced, the first ques- 
tion is said to be, ‘ Is there money in it?” 
and anumerous lobby, which lives at great 
expense, and seems well provided with 
greenbacks, is the inseparable fringe 
and border of every session. Special 
committees appointed to inquire into 
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abuses, become either black-mailing or 
white-washing committees,—which is 
understood to be the same thing ; while 
many of the mammoth railroad corpora- 
tions, which have new privileges to 
obtain or old ones to enlarge, set aside a 
bribery fund for representatives, with 
as much of a matter-of-course regularity 
as merchants put a profit-and-loss ac- 
count in their ledgers. In Horace Wal- 
pole’s time in England, the whippers-in of 
the ministry used to stand at the doors 
of the House of Commons and hand 
openly to members who had voted in 
support of the government the various 
guerdons,—gold, preferments, commis- 
sions, charters, titles, whatever they 
might be,—which were taken without 
scruple and without shame. That was 
many years ago, and we are yet not so 
flagrantly base as that; we have more 
shame, though we may have no 
more scruple ; public sentiment is still 
honest enough to drive such transactions 
to private rooms or the ‘orgies of the 
hotels; but public sentiment is daily 
growing less sensitive; peculation is 
not so much a crime as an adroitness; 
and men unblushingly hold up their 
heads in the community, nay, are court- 
ec in it for their influence, who, if the 
community were strict to punish wicked- 
ness, would be indignantly expelled 
from all decent association, even if the 
Courts failed to send them to Sing-Sing. 

The Congress, we are glad to believe, 
maintains a higher standard of worth 
than the State Legislatures to which we 
have just referred. One might easily 
point to a score of names at least which 
do honor to the selection of the people. 
One recalls debates of important ques- 
tions that were full of a conscientious, 
prudent, far-reaching consideration, of 
an evident anxiety to compass great 
publicends. But we recall, at the same 
time, much personality, valgarism, super- 
ficia'ness, and wearisome  platitude. 
What is worse, we recall much mere 
party rancor, mere squabbles for small 
trinmphs and temporary successes, 
But what is worst of all, it is charged 
that many representatives allow them- 
selves to vote and speak for schemes of 
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legislation in which they have a personal 
interest, for schemes which propose to 
build up one class at the expense of © 
another, which take for the measure of 
their fitness, not their rectitude accord- 
ing to some established principle, but 
their expediency according to some 
fluctuating need. 

What is the difference between Smith 
of the Senate, who imposes a mode of 
taxation on the country: intended to 
foster the business of a few of his im- 
mediate constituents and friends (him- 
self included), and Smith of the Common 
Council}, who takes a share ina plan for 
poulticing the streets instead of paving 
them? What is the difference between 
Jones of Washington, who votes money 
into the pockets of a class of iron-masters 
in Pennsylvania, and some other Jones of 
New York, who votes it into the pock- 
ets of another class,—say, the street- 
contractors? If Congress may grant 
away our vast public domains, almost 
without condition and without price, to 
great railroad corporations, why may not 
a State Legislature grant a monopoly of 
city-streets to other great corporations, 
without condition and without price? 
If these corporations inflate with wealth 
until they are able to stand at the doors 
of Congress or of the Legislature, like 
the whippers-in of Horace Walpole, to’ 
buy new franchises, to ward off restric- 
tions and inquiry, to reise fares or to re- 
sist taxes, whois to blame but the authors 
of them? Or if the Honorable Mr. Tom 
abuses the franking privilege to procure 
free transportation for his wife’s wardrobe, 
or covers with the name of “contingency ” 
a petty theft of penknives and writing- 
desks, hardly worthy the ability of a 
sneak-thief, can he complain that Dick in 
the Custom House takes a small bribe, or 
that Harry of the Revenue Service hob- 
nobs confidentially with the knights of 
the whiskey-tub? All these several sorts 
of plunder and pillage are fundamen- 
tally the same. They all use the public 
means for private advantage; they all 
regard the Government, not as an agent 
for collective society, but as the tool 
of private cliques; they all pervert its 
functions from their proper sphere into 
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unlawful channels; they all aid in so 
vitiating its action that politics is turned 
into ascramble for profits and spoils, into 
a selfish, mean, venal and corrupting in- 
trigue, in which the most brutal scoun- 
drel or the cunningest rogue has infinite- 
ly more change of succeeding than the 
broadest intellect or the noblest heart. 
It will doubtless seem very strange to 
a man who legislates conscientiously for 
the encouragement of certain branches 
of trade, to find himself classed with 
the common herd of peculators and 
pilferers; and personally, no doubt, 
the classification is wholly unjust and 
undeserved. We intend thereby to 
cast no reflections upon individuals. We 
speak of systems; as individual con- 
duct may be redeemed by the fact that 
one honestly supposes himself to be pur- 
suing the general good. But is it, on that 
account, any the less true, that a policy 
proceeds upon a false principle, which, if 
carried out logically, justifies every fla- 
grant abuse and perversion of the powers 
of government? Here are men who pro- 
fessedly legislate on behalf of a special 
class; they declare that their object is 
to build up a determinate interest by 
taxes levied upon all other interests; 
they take money out of the purses where 
it legitimately belongs to transfer it to 
other purses where it would otherwise 
never huve gone ; they call the act by a 
specious name, protection, subvention, 
encouragement of industry, &c.; but the 
act itself is spoliation for every man who 
is made to pay without his consent, and of 
subsidy or gratuitous gift for every man 
who receives without rendering an 
equivalent. The act is both an infringe- 
ment of property and an invasion of 
personal rights. The individual owner of 
property,—which represents his labor, 
his skill, his economy, his reward for 
services rendered society,—has a right 
to dispose of it in any harmless manner 
that he pleases. He has as much right 
to its use and enjoyment, according to 
his mode of estimating use and enjoy- 
ment, as he has to think his own 
thoughts or to worship God in his own 
church. Subject alone to the dues which 
the State exacts for real services, his prop- 
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erty is sacred. If any other person, either 
with or without the consent of govern- 
ment, steps in to deprive him of his free 
disposal of it, compelling him to go here 
or there for what he wants or fancies, 
he is despoiled of his possession and 
fettered in his freedom. 

Let us suppose that no special laws in 
regard to trade existed—no laws except 
general provisions for the equal security 
of all trades; or, in other words, an en- 
tire liberty for every person to pursue 
what avocation he liked, and to buy and 
sell the products of it where he could buy 
and sell to his best advantage. A farmer, 
then, is in want of an axe or a plough, 
and walks into a shop where axes and 
ploughs are sold; he asks the price, 
which dissatisfies him because of its ex- 
orbitancy, and he turns away to go else- 
where to effect. his purpose. ‘No, sir,” 
exclaims the merchant, “ you cannot go 
elsewhere; you must buy here or no- 
where! ”’ and, calling his clerks and por- 
ters, threatens the applicant with vio- 
lence if he persists in leaving without a 
purchase! That would be clearly an 
outrage upon the farmer’s liberty, 
which, if violence were committed, the 
law would rightly punish. But now, 
suppose that the merchant, instead of 
resorting to violence, which exposes him 
to punishment, resorts to cunning, which 
he may conceal; suppose that in some 
way or other he gets a law passed that 
no one is to buy axes or ploughs except 
at his shop or at his prices: would the 
act be any the less an infringement of 
the liberty of the buyer, and, though no 
longer a legal wrong, yet a moral and 
social wrong, which the law may author- 
ize, but justice as surely condemns? Or 
again, suppose that a half-dozen mer- 
chants contrive to get an enactment 
from some ignorant or facile Legislature, 
that no one shall buy the wares io which 
they deal, except on paying them a pre- 
mium of thirty, fifty, or a hundred per 
centum; would any fair-minded man 
regard the transaction as less dishon- 
est or dishonorable because it chanced 
to be sanctioned by a statute? In- 
deed, is not either of the latter proceed- 
ings a more monstrous offence than the 
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first, for the very reason that it is done 
under the guise of law? Assuredly; for 
it perverts that which is meant to be the 
palladium of all into an instrument of 
extortion and benefit for the few; it 
makes that an accomplice in crime which 
ought to chastise allcrime. What isthe 

fundamental use of the law? What are 
' its supreme objects? What do all men 
demand at its hands? The equal pro- 
tection of all—security for their rights, 
defence against unjust encroachments. 
When an individual, therefore, or a class 
of individuals, not only invades the per- 
son and property of others, but is 
adroit enough to shelter the invasion 
under the very shield which ought to be 
the universal egis,—it adds a sort of 
sacrilege to spoliation, and wrongs the 
community as well as the actual victims. 

In this view, in fact, it matters little 
whether the immediate purposes of 
those who solicit special legislation be 
selfish or not; they may be even disin- 
terested and philanthropic; they may 
design to bring about results in them- 
selves beneficent; but if they can be ac- 
complished only by means of an agency 
instituted for a wholly different purpose, 
by forcing the community into a false 
position, by a procedure which, if imi- 
tated, must lead to the most frightful 
abuses; in a word, if to get at them a 
fundamental and dangerous departure 
from sound principle be requisite, then it 
is better to forego them or reach them 
in some other way. A bad method is 
none the less bad because the motives ot 
those who resort to it are pure. More 
benignant designs never actuated men 
than those imputed to certain schools of 
socialists during the French revolution 
of 1848 : they wanted every man to have 
work; they wanted every man to have 
property; they wanted every man to have 
credit: in a word, they wanted every 
man to be free from need, to be able to 
earn his own living, and to enjoy a rea- 
sonable degree of comfort and happi- 
ness. Who does not want all these 
things for himself and his fellows? But, 
then, the socialists wanted, besides, that 
the State should guarantee work, pro- 
perty, credit to every man without re- 
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gard to his ability or deserts,—which 
was not only flatly impossible but thor- 
oughly unjust and mischievous. So, in 
our own country and times, there are 
many good souls who would like the 
Government to build their churches, to 
endow high-schools and colleges, to pat- 
ronize the arts, to support inventors and 
scientific men, to run railroads across the 
continent and steamships on the high 
seas, and to take in hand a thousand 
other laudable schemes aiid projects. 
But these kind souls do not stop to 
think that not one of.these things can 
be done without exacting money from 
somebody’s reluctant pocket, which is 
an invasion of property; that not one of 
them gan be done without multiplying 
prodigiously the number of office- 


holders, which is a dangerous extrava- 


gance; that not one of them can be 
done without diverting the government 
from its proper business, as the universal 
organ, which is usurpation; and that, 
while the power and patronage of the 
State were thus swelling into congestion, 
the self-reliance, the sagacity, and the 
enterprise of individuals would be im- 
poverished and paralyzed to a propor- 
tionate extent, which is suicidal. 

These good souls, moreover, in the ar- 
dor of their zeal for objects desirable in 
themselves, forget that they set an ex- 
ample for others whose objects are not 
so desirable. As soon as it is seen or 
understood that government is not the 
organ of universal but the tool of 
private ends, swarms of eager clam- 
orers and expectants gather about its 
doors, to solicit, to intrigue, and to fight 
for its favors. The State becomes, then, 
in the common apprehension, a sort of 
inexhaustible fount, “which has bread 
for all mouths, labor for all hands, capital 
for all enterprises, credit for all projects, 
oil for all wounds, balm for all sorrows, 
counsels for all perplexities, solutions for 
all doubts, truths for all intelligences, 
distractions for all fatigues,—milk for in- 
fancy and wine for old age:—which 
may provide for all our wants, anticipate 
all our desires, satisfy all our curiosities, 
correct all our errors and faults, and 
dispense us evermore from the use of our 
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own foresight, prudence, sagacity, ex- 
‘perience, order, economy, temperance, 
and activity.” 

Of course all these needs and cupid- 
ities, some natural, others artificial and 
stimulated, cannot be gratified; not the 
ten thousandth part of them perhaps; 
but every body will like to share in 
the control of a Power from which so 
much is sought, and by which, in any 
event, so much is done. Every 
“interest ” and every shade of an “ in- 
terest,” bad as well as good,—the bad 
indeed more than the good,—becomes 
insatiate and strenuous in its demands: 
each jostles and combats the others; 
jealousies, disputes, struggles, and strifes 
ensue; and upon these follow intrigues 
and conspiracies, frauds and corruptions. 
Thence the formation of party ** Rings,” 
the collusions of bad men—of vulgar, ra- 
pacious, and violent men who shoulder 
off the better sort; thence the reign of 
tricksters and thieves in legislative bod- 
ies, who sell more or less openly the pat- 
ronage and offices of the State to the 
highest bidder as the Roman purple 
was sold by the Pretorians; thence 
confusion and anarchy of opinion as to 
the very purposes of the State,—a con- 
fusion, an anarchy which does not con- 
fine itself to opinion, but embroiling itself 
more and more, passes over into action, 
when the conflict of authorities or the 
utter extinction of all authority lets loose 
the fiends of civil war. Behold what a 
flame a little spark may kindle; behold 
what a monstrous vegetation may grow 
from a single germ; behold how danger- 
ous the smallest seed of evil, when it is 
permitted to sprout and spread like a 
rank weed in the mould. 

In the foregoing remarks we believe 
that we lave touched the very secret 
of our political condition—the very source 
of that political degeneracy we alldeplore. 
No party conceives any longer of the or- 
igin, purpose, linits, duties of the State, 
in the light of sound theory, or of solid 
scientific deduction. All parties have 
come to reg:rd the highest and holiest 
function of society, that of governing it- 
self,—the function in which human 
agency most nearly spproaches the di- 
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vine,—not as an exercise of the collective 
Reason and Conscience, but as a mere 
calculation of private and confederate 
interests. Government is not the appli- 
cation of law to the defence of universal 
Justice, but the perversion of it to the 
promotion of universal chicanery. Legis- 
lation is not the exertion of the force of 
the whole to defeat and punish wrong, 
but the exertion of that force to baffle 
and dethrone right. Politics is not a 
science; it is not statesmanship ; it is not 
the use of a general means for general 
ends, in which character it is one of the 
noblest as it is one of the usefulest of 
human pursuits; but it is a low piece of 
attorney -practice, a'struggle of rival cu- 
pidities, a mercantile and merchantable 
transaction,—a deb:sing and miserable 


contrivance of cunning and se'fishness,: 


There we find the cause of our manifold 
evils, and there alone we expect to find 
the means of restoration. 

C:nsider for a moment what the mys- 
terious entity which we call Tae Srartz 
practically is! It is the whole force of 
a nation organized into an ultimate and 
paramount authority. It dominates every 
individual and its decisions in regard to 
him are final, What avail for an indi- 
vidual to resist its decrees? it can crush 
him as Behemoth crushes the spires of 
the grass. Laying hold of the individu- 
al as soon as he is born, the State claims 
some sort ¢f jurisdiction over him to the 
end of his days. He is its ward or its 
subject. His statusis determined by it,— 
his family ties, his rights and duties, even 
his life. The very fruit of his loins,— 
the dearest and sweetest objects of his af- 
fections, it may tear from him, to t! rust 
into armies, to linger out years of priva- 
tion and suffering in prisons, or to die of 
wounds on the battle-field. How impor- 
tant, then, seeing the tremendous seupe 
of this Power, even in its most restricted 
form,'hat the exercise of it shou!d be pre- 
scribed to certain, definite, manageable, 
and s:lutary ends? How important that 
weshould all know, aud ever keep clearly 
in mind, its proper sp!ere and limita- 
tions? Is there, in truth, in the whole 
range of philosophic discussion, any 


question so vital and momentous as that 
. 


‘ 
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which relates to the proper objects of the 
political function ? 

That question we hope to consider, 
with some degree of minuteness and phi- 
losophic precision, hereafter; but at 
present we have only space for a few 
suggestions. Two points are evident: 
first, that it cannot be an object of the 
State to accomplish purposes which 
individuals may achieve for themselves, 
—for, in that case, its interference would 
be impertinent and useless. Nor, sec- 
ondly, can it be an object of the State to 
annihilate the agency of individuals alto- 
gether,—in which case it would be worse 
than despotic, it would be destructive— 
destructive of society which is composed 
of individuals, and destructive of itself 
as an agent of society. Its end, then, 
must be something which individuals 
cannot accomplish for themselves, and 
which, when it is accomplished, tends 
not to destroy but to further the activ- 
ity of individuals. Being, we repeat, 
the organ, the representative, the su- 
preme authority, the united force, of the 


whole of society, the object of its action 
must be something commensurate with 
the whole of society, something essential 
to it as a whole, and essential to all its 
component parts. 

Now, the only thing which answers 


to these conditions is Universal 
Security, or the unmolested enjoyment, 
by every person, of his Life, of his free, 
spontaneous activities, and of the 
results of those activities. Individuals 
cannot procure this for themselves by 
their own unaided exertions; for the 
very attempt to procure it is the begin- 
ning of conflict and disorder. It is pos- 
sible oniy to a supreme civic organiza- 
tion, to an organization of the force of 
the whole, which shall yet be compati- 
ble with the liberties of all. Without 
such collective action there is anarchy ; 
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with too much of it there is despotism ; 
but with just enough of it to restrain 
the encroachments of persons upon each 
other, to counteract what the Greeks 
called the mAeoveéia of the individual, 
the tendency to transgress his appro- 
priate limits, there is that happy equi- 
librium which alone is government. 

The State, therefore, in its primary and 
essential character, is a juridical institu- 
tion. It is not economical, or a creator 
and purveyor of wealth; it is not benefi- 
ciary, or a dispenser of charity ; it is not 
religious, or a teacher of dogma; but it 
is equitable, or the administrator of Jus- 
tice. The main thing it has to do is to de- 
fend and secure every man from every 
other man, that the noble faculties with 
which God has endowed us all may find 
their fullest, freest, and most harmonious 
development. More than that cometh of 
evil and goeth to evil. Justice is clear, 
defined, measurable; it is never exces- 
sive; it is never oppressive; it is never 
subversive; it is orderly, it is peaceful, 
it is benignant; it is the friend of every 
virtue and grace of life, the pledge of 
every progress; ‘its voice,” as Hooker 
says, in a memorable passage, ‘“ the har- 
mony of the worlds, and its home the 
bosom of God.” 

When either of our parties shall return 
to this true and simple idea of the State, 
or when some new party, composed of 
the fresh ycung blood of the nation, of 
its yet generous and unperverted youth, 
shall take it up, the rainbow of Hope 
will appear upon the clouds which now 
shut out the heavens. But so lung as 
we shall continue to regard the State as 
the mere instrument of our greeds, our 
difficulties will increase ; the clouds will 
thicken and the storm grow mad apace, 
until the tempest breaks upon usin a 
whirlwind of wrath and fury. 
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A FRENCH CHATEAU AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 


Tue Chateau (to which the Basse-Cour 
is fitting antechamber, though not intend- 
ed as such originally), let me premise, be- 
longs to the Nicolai family. The pres- 
ent owner, Count Nicolai, now an old 
man of eighty, disgusted by the Coup 
@Etat, banished himself from France 
and his paternal estate, and has since 
lived in Switzerland. It has not been 
occupied, except for a short interval, for 
forty years; with its park and surround- 
ings, which are of great extent and most 
beautifully wooded, it has been cared for 
by dependants, who have simply tried 
the ‘‘laissez faire” and “laissez aller” 
system as being quite as profitable to 
themselves and much less fatiguing, es- 
pecially as the proprietor has already 
more worldly goods than he can use 
or enjoy himself. We certainly 
owe a debt of gratitude to this 
fortunate combination of what at first 
sight appear to be adverse circumstances 
(and even to Louis Napoleon himself, for 
whose “raison d’étre” one is thankful 
to have the slightest proof) ; for without 
being “abimée,” as the French so elo- 
quently express it, the whole place, orig- 
inally very tastefully laid out and grow- 
ing out of the tastes and needs of cul- 
tured nobility, has the added charm of 
a sadness, a certain tender, pensive 
beauty, not to say desolation, something 
which recalls the past, and yet reveals it 
as past recall, hanging over it, and which 
Time and Nature, ever busy with their 
arts, are hourly vying with each other 
to heighten and develop. 

The buildings, forming one continuous 
side of the Basse-Cour, are composed of 
spacious granaries, barns, and stables, 
with apparently some features of domes- 
tic architecture in the dormer windows, 
in a portion of the roof, which with the 
stairs have fallen into picturesque decay. 
From these feudal, buttressed walls, we 
momently expected to see the richly-ca- 


‘have had the reputation for. 


parisoned charger issue, led by the re- 
tainer, ready for his chivalrous lord, so 
eloquently did this pile of weather- 
stained, lichen-covered stone, so rich and 
varied in color, with bits of verdure 
cropping out here and there from cracks 
and crevices, tell us the story of the past 
in its half-ruined architecture. The doors 
of the broad, deep-roofed barn stood 
open, and a peasant was beating the grain 
with the old-time flail. A heap of golden 
straw lay piled up outside. We took the 
path toward the chateau, which led 
across a brook, pushed a low wooden 
gate which stood ajar, and found our- 
selves under what formed the opposite 
side of the Basse-Oour, which, however, 
I, lost in wonder and admiration, could 
only compare to avast aisle in some mag- 
nificent ideal cathedral, a place in which 
the Druids might have worshipped, if 
they had combined more sunshine and 
cheerfulness in their religion than they 
Here are 
mighty columns of the trunks of syca- 
mores standing erect ninety feet, ranged 
a double row for some hundreds of feet, 
and almost ten feet asunder, measuring 
in girth at the base at least eight feet. 
These columns had mighty arms, which 
descending from aloft touched the ground 
at each duter side of the aisle in most 
graceful sweep and curve, forming a sup- 
port for the largesse of Nature, who had 
rippled down over these argent-colored 
arms an ever-changing green and golden 
drapery of leaves, through which the 
sunshine pouring its full flood of amber 
made the rich, dark ivy, clambering up 
the massive stalwart columns to the 
leafy crest above, stand out as sculpture 
on their mottled, satin stems. The earth 
beneath was broidered all over with ten- 
der velvety green of ivy, not content 
with embracing and clothing these lofty 
giants so worthy of its love, but wander- 
ing off in mere wantonness to lavish it- 
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self on all within its reach; the little 
stream underneath on one side pursued 
its lowly way mid all this megnificence 
quite as unconscious as we humans often 
are of the heaven above us. This was 
indeed a fitting place for worship! and 
this indeed was “ la belle France!” 

We lingered—how could we go? but an 
artist beckoned us forward, and stepping 
out again under the broad blue dome, 
walked on to the chateau which was but a 
stone’s throw from the avenue, and stood 
before its simple beauty. It is a longi- 
tudinal pile of whitish-gray stone with 
Mansard roof, multitudinous windows, 
but little if any decoration or sculptured 
ornament, facings of red brick, and the 
main entrance as simple and unpreten- 
tious as a modern street-door in our 
ordinary houses, and raised but a step 
from the ground. The house stands 


at the further end of a level parallelo- 
gram, which is surrounded by a moat 
some thirty or fifty feet wide filled 
with water, whose sides of massive ma- 
sonry with sculptured griffins and other 


monsters’ heads for the admission of 
water, now green and mossy with time, 
are made more picturesque also by 4 
turf-bordered brink, while below water- 
plants of the most tender green and del- 
icate livery of foliage abound, and fish 
of many rainbow-hues are sporting 
through their many shadowy mazes. 
The pretty open-work iron gate turned 
easily on its hinges as we crossed the 
simple bridge with low stone balustrade, 
the porter and superintendent came for- 
ward to receive us, and as we talked 
I was transported back many a year 
by this scene to my girlhood’s theatre- 
going days, and recognized in the little 
dapper, handsome French jockey so 
jauntily and becomingly costumed, the 
“Postilion of Lonjumeau” of the old 
Niblo times. He gave us permission to 
wander at our leisure. 

In front of the house was a square of 
turf divided in the centre, and bordered 
on each side by walks and low flowering 
plants. The kitchen, offices, and depend- 
ants’ rooms adjoin the chiteau on the 
right, extending the length of the paral- 
lelogram, terminated by a half-ruined 
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equare building, which was the theatre, 
and matched on the opposite side of the 
gate by its counterpart the porter’s lodge. 
How compact this arrangement! which, 
though but a pale reflex of the feudal past, 
had its defensive sentiment without its 
warlike air, for the moat isolated as well 
as beautified the home. The internal ar- 
rangements consist of a large hall opening 
at the back upon a paved walk bordered 
by shrubbery to the moat, on the oppo- 
site of which rises a background of tall 
foliage, tangled, wild, exuberant, reflected 
in the grassy surface beneath; the stair- 
case ascends from this low, square hall 
into large reception, drawing, and dining 
rooms, all bare in their simplicity, the 
furniture having all been removed ; the 
windows were ample, and looked out on 
the green turf in front; the eye, tempted 
across the moat to the great sycamore 
aisles on each side of the velvety turf 
which rolled out its green carpet between 
them to the main gate and entrance from 
the high road, took in at a glance also 
their yellow draperies waving in the ten- 
der autumn sunlight. The upper rooms 
being bedrooms are all at the back of 
the house; a long corridor ran the length 
of the house in front, from which opened 
little passages, on each side of which 
was a room for the valet or femme de 
chambre of the occupant of the bed- 
room at the end, as each guest, as well 
as member of the family, had his own 
servant, who was always on hand, day 
and night. The comfort and conven- 
ience of this is obvious. Many of these 
rooms, especially those of Monsieur and 
Madame, looked as if they might have 
been lately occupied, for the furniture 
and appointments were still there, just 
as they had been left years before ; little 
cabinet pictures of favorite children in 
pastel were on the walls of the mother’s 
bedroom, and there was an indefinable 
air of tender womanly refinement about 
the room that moistened our eyes, when 
we thought of the cruel bereavements 
and sad banishments that these walls had 
witnessed, for in the Revolution of ’89 
both father and son were beheaded on 
the scaffold. 

Some of the upper rooms were hung 
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with curiously-embroidered, tamboured, 
white satin tapestry; an old spinnet 
stood in a corner; one room was piled, 
nearly to the exclusion of light from the 
windows, with huge tomes in leather 
binding, redolent of black-letter and 
parchment, and tempting our bibliopole 
to spend his life in poring over them; 
but the air and aspect of the house here 
was musty, cold, dreary, recalling vividly 
such unwholesome productions as Mrs. 
Radcliff’s romances, “‘ The Mysteries of 
Udolpho,” ete., and I was glad to escape 
into the welcoming sunshine without. 
The park we could not resist though it 
was late, and its shadowy recesses, so 
tempting to the imagination, enamored 
with “the forms of things unknown,” 
lured us on, and, as we penetrated, made 
us first acquainted with the nymphs and 
dryads of the poets, who have not 
yet followed the tide of emigration to 
America. 

The luxuriant beauty, grace, and lavish 
growth of the ivy here, must be seen to 
be appreciated; it festoons itself from 
tree to tree, and indeed “a rare old 
plant is the ivy green!” more lovely in 
France than even in England, for the 
persistent humidity of the island, though 
enhancing its growth and vivid color, 
often allies it with images of damp and 
mould, and churchyard melancholy, 
which the sunshine of “ la belle France ” 
dispels. Oh! that the climate of our 
Northern States would ever allow us to 
perfect it! In some open spots in the 
forest it covers the ground and takes a 
lustrous metallic green, suggesting super- 
natural fancies which people all these 
sylvan shades with elfin groups, serving 
the fairy queen and “seeking dewdrops 
here” to “hang a pearl in every cow- 
slip’s ear.” 

In the more secluded depths cf these 
wooded glades were stone grottoes, now 
vacant, in which were remnants of former 
shrines eut in stone, half-broken sculp- 
tured bits, ornaments lovingly clasped 
by the little pointed leaved fingers of the 
ivy which hugs so caressingly every 
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thing within its reach, and recalls so 
many poetic images. Shakespeare makes 
‘Titania’? murmur in her “mad do- 
tage — 


“So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 
Enringe the barky fingers of the elm. 
Oh, how I love thee! how I dote on thee!” 


Further on we take a turn, and cross- 
ing the babbling stream by the daintiest 
little moss-covered, velvety, green arch 
that ever spanned a brook in fairy-land, 
follow its course, and behold !—what 
are these brilliant-hued heaps lying in 
such profusion by the side of the wine- 
press? The vintage igs over and the 
doors of the wine-press are closed, but 
the beet-root is now ripe, and in these 
rich, deep-toned, variously-tinted «am- 
phorw of Nature’s own modelling, she 
has bottled up the lucent sweetness that 
also helps to “‘ make glad the heart of 
man.” We meet loaded wains, great, 
ponderous, high-piled carts drawn by 
the shaggy-maned, blowzy-l:eaded horses, 
lumbering on the highways, bringing the 
crop to the sugar-houses. Seated by 
the roadside to rest, and looking down 
the quaintly-bordered village lane, high- 
walled and narrow, outside the park 
gate we spied an aged beldame slowly 
and tiresomely making her way in white 
cap and sabots, cane in hand. She was 
bent nearly double with age; as she 
came up, with the instinct of her class 
she scented her prey, and mumbled out 
in execrable patois, with extended hand, 
her petition for a few sous. I ventured 
to ask her age; she locked up archly 
with her almost mummied features, and 
said, “Seize!’? (‘‘ sixteen”), paused, 
then murmuring, “ mais, soixante dix cn- 
core” (“* but add seventy more’), pocket- 
ed her sous, chattered on about the 
“‘grande compagnie” at the chdteaa, 
and “Je beau monde il y avait,” regard- 
less of the lapse of time; then shaking 
her head sadly, passed on satisfied. 
We too were satisfied to await another 
day for further explorations of the chau- 
miéres as well as chateaux of “la belle 
France.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 


COLONIAL LITERATURE. 

Ir was once the happy dream of many 
of us, interested in the growth of a 
sound nationality, that we were des- 
tined to have here, some day, a vig- 
orous national literature. But the ap- 
pearances are, just now, that the drgam 
is to remain a dream. We seem to be 
more than ever before dependent for 
our reading upon foreign sources, and 
especially English. We are not aware 
that our publishers reprint more English 
books than before, certainly it is not less ; 
but in periodical literature we have be- 
come mere echoes. All the foreign quar- 
terlies are regularly reproduced as they 
have been; four of the principal 
monthly magazines resort to noted Eng- 
lish authors for their main attractions ; 
four of our foremost popular illustrated 
weeklies are little more than copies. as to 
their pictures, of the foreign illustrated 
weeklies; and twoif not three of our 
daily journals are chiefly edited by men 
from abroad. 

We do not object to this; we hold that 
our people have a right to go for their 
wares of all sorts where they think they 
get them best ; but we do not regard it as 
creditable to our native writers, Why 
do they allow themselves to be super- 
seded in this way? Why must editors 
apply to Mr. Dickens, or Mr. Trollope, 
or Mr. Charles Reade, for serial sto- 
ries? Why must they get essays and 
criticisms and sometimes poetry from re- 
mote London, and nof from Boston, 
Philadelphia, or New York? There are 
two reasons, as we conceive: the first 
is, that the excessive developments of 
practical life here absorb so much of 
the best intellect of the nation. No 
man will devote his life to writing at 
five dollars or even forty dollars a page, 
when by becoming an engineer, or a law- 
yer, or a broker, he can make his ten 
thousand dollars a-year with far more 
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ease. But a second reason is, that when 
our intellect does take to writing, it does 
not write out of the fulness of the na- 
tional life, but on traditionary themes 
and in a traditionary way. We only at- 
tempt to do over again what has been 
very well done before. We strive to be 
Addisons or Goldsmiths, or Dickenses or 
Macaulays or Thackerays, and we arrive 
only ata pinchbeck sort of success. Let 
us strike in earnestly into the very 
heart of our own societies, if we want 
to do better. Our artists have made a 
school of landscape-art, which holds its 
own, because they have been compelled 
to paint American Jandscape. John 
Rodgers’s little statuettes take their 
place in every parlor and study, because 
they tell us the tales of every day. Coo- 
per, Hawthorne, Emerson, Mrs. Stowe, 
Major Winthrop, have made names, be- 
cause they drew from the inspiration of 
their country and times.. We never 
went abroad for the model of our clip- 
per-ships ; we did not fight the civil war 
according to Alexander’s or Napoleon’s 
strategy ; why should we write books 
that are but pale reflections or impu- 
dent plagiarisms of something much 
better done over the sea? 

Artemus Ward, Nasby, Mark Twain, 
have a certain vogue, abroad as well 
as at home, notwithstanding the coarse- 
ness of much of their wit, simply be- 
cause they are racy, vernacular, local,— 
out of the life and manners of the 
times. Mr. Bret Hart, of California, 
is getting a deserved reputation as 
a tale-writer and magazinist, because 
he writes in a sympathetic and lively 
way of what he knows—the life of 
the frontiers and the plains. It is 
not the loftiest kind of writing, any 
more than a picture of Jan Steen is 
grand art, but it is honest in its way, . 
and that is what all men like. Let us 
have more of it! 
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NEWSPAPER CRITICISM. 

It cannot be denied that a great deal 
of progress has been made in the char- 
acter of the literary criticism of our 
newspapers. Much of it is still shallow 
enough, no doubt. When a leading 
weekly journal, for instance, said of a 
late number of this Magazine that there 
were but “two readable articles in it, 
and those very poor—namely, a disqui- 
sition on the Rights of Women,” (re- 
ferring to Mrs. Ames’ story of A Woman’s 
Right, which has nothing to do with 
the Rights of Women), “and an artist- 


ic criticism ” (referring to the pleasant | 


local sketches of negro-life, entitled 
Sketches in Color, which has nothing 
to do with art), we think it hardly 
reached the highest level of critical 
impartiality and discernment. But in 
spite of these learned Thebans, who 
pronounce ex cathedra upon what they 
have never read, the criticism of the 
journals is improving. We have as 
yet no St. Beuve, because St. Beuves 
are rare anywhere. We have no class 
of critics, perhaps, like that which 
writes for the London Spectator, the 
Saturday Review, &c., &c., because, pos- 
sibly, we do not pay enough to keep 
up such a class; but we have still many 
respectable reviewers, whose writings it 
is a pleasure and profit to read. As a 
proof, take the notices that have been 
made of Mr. Bryant’s translation of 
Homer—not a recondite topic, though 
a serious and important one. Now, the 
larger part of these notices have been 
worthy of the theme; have shown care, 
scholarship, insight, knowledge of the 
subject, and independent judgment. 
The articles in the World, the T'ribune, 
and the Daily Times, not to go out of 
this city, were elaborate, well-consid- 
ered, fair, and inspired apparently by 
an entire connaissance de cause, as the 
French say. In other words, they were 
not the mere stereotyped phraseology 
of men ignorant of the topic, or who 
merely “ crammed ” for the occasion. Of 
course, we do not mean to coincide with 
the conclusions of this criticism, which 
are various, but simply to commend the 
general ability and seriousness of pur- 
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pose. The newspaper-writing of some 
years ago was so entirely uninformed, 
superficial, slipshod, and even vulgar, 
that it is agreeable to mark the change, 
The war, paper-money, huge corpora- 
tions, and other causes, discussed else- 
where, have brought about a lamentable 
degeneracy in many political and social 
matters; but if the character of the- 
newspapers improves—if the tone of 
these daily reflectors and monitors gets 
higher—we have reason to hope for 
general society. 


¢ A FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENT. 

Homer, by the way, has come to be 
a sort of popular reading. Mr. Bryant, 
like Beau Brummel, “ has brought the 
old king into fashion.” Men stop you at 
the corners of the streets, and ask, “ Well, 
what do you think of the Homer?” 
Old couples, who never read a book 
together before, sit dowr in the corner, 
of an evening, and entertain each oth- 
er with the story of Achilles and the 
other chiefs; and we have heard of a 
half-dozen circles at least, in which the 
young ladies spend the time in reading 
aloud from the old bard in his new Eng- 
lish garb, Our friends in the country, 
who contemplate spending a week or 
two of the Spring in town, would do 
well to prepare themselves by one or 
two lessons, if they would pass for any 
bodies. It is very much here as it was 
in Boston after Longfellow had trans- 
lated the Divina Commedia. “Do you 
like Dante?” asked a friend of us, as 
we arrived there in the height of the 
vogue. “No,” we foolishly replied. 
“Then hurry away as quick as you can; 
nobody is respectable here who doesn’t 
like Dante. I am the only man in Mas- 
sachusetts who has had moral courage 
enough to say I don’t like Dante, and 
I have been in disgrace ever since. But 
for my wife and children, who have 
given in to the rage, I should be 
driven out by violence. I only sneak 
through the back streets, as it is.” It is 
pretty much the same now in New York 
in regard to the liking of Homer; and 
our country editors must come here duly 
prepared, 
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A BOOK TO BE WRITTEN. 

Mr. Lowell’s collection of his review- 
essays into a volume, which bears the 
title of “ Among My Books,” is as read- 
able a work as we have taken up this 
many a day. It is full of fine thought, 
full of rare learning, full of nice criti- 
cism, full of original phrasing, full of 
good feeling, and sprinkled over with 
pleasant wit. We refer to it, however, 
not to characterize it in a literary way, 
which is done by another elsewhere, 
but simply because it suggests to us 
what might be a better book still. A 
really good “ History of English Liter- 
ature,” beginning with the early Anglo- 
_ Saxon times, and coming down to 

Thackeray and Tennyson, is yet to be 
written. There have been attempts in 
that line, but none equal to the rich- 
ness and grandeur of the subject. Is 
there any one more capable of writing 
such a work as it should be written 
than Mr, Lowell? It should be, of 


course, complete, solid, erudite, discrim- 
inating, sympathetic, and philosophical ; 


and he could make it all these. He has 
already, probably, much of the needful 
knowledge; he has the critical discern- 
ment and skill ; he has the love for the 
authors, poetical and prose, great and les- 
ser, and he has penetration and breadth 
of view enough to connect the life of 
thought with the great movements of 
society. Such a work, written as the pa- 
pers on Dryden and Shakespeare in the 
late volume convince us that he would 
write it,—with a large, generous heart, 
with a clear, vigorous judgment—would 
be an enduring monument erected to 
his own fame as well as to that of so 
many others, and a contribution to the 
instruction and delight of the public 
not easily over-estimated. It would be 
& repository of sound literary apprecia- 
tions, of exquisite tastes and fancies, 
that would educate the general mind 
into a proper sense of the superb and 
opulent inheritance we have in the vast 
treasures of our mother-tongue, New 
England, through Prescott and Tick- 
nor, has taken out of European hands 
nearly the whole field of Spanish his- 
tory; she has warned them away, 
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through Motley, from the Netherlands ; 
and why should she not do for Eng- 
land what English writers have yet 
failed to do in any adequate manner? 
Laborious the task would be, no doubt, 
requiring in even the best-furnished 
mind much study and much careful 
planning; but then, how grateful! And 
who is there, in any quarter of the globe, 
where the language is seriously read, 
that would not be eager to possess the 
lucid narrative of its progress; the ge- 
nial reflection of its glories ? 


WAR NOT MASSACRE. 

If we should see a huge St. Bernard 
or mastiff dog, who had been long an- 
noyed by a pestilent little cur, fall upon 
him at length and stretch him dead 
upon the ground, we should say that 
the saucy little brute had got his de- 
serts. He had no right to be snarling 
and biting all the while at his neigh- 
bor, simply because he was a neighbor. 
But if the big victor, not satisfied with 
this sort of retribution, should hunt up 
the kennel of his victim and proceed to 
tear in pieces an entire litter of half- 
blind pups because they were of the 
same blood, we should say that he was 
a very ferocious and very mean big dog. 

That is precisely the relation which 
exists between the United States and 
the Indian tribes. We are the big dog, 
and they the malignant little curs. We 
punish them when they give us trouble, 
properly enough ; but we have no call 
to take vengeance on them. We may 
kill their warriors and fighting-men, 
who refuse to smoke the pipe of peace, 
but may not kill their old men, old 
women, and babes. War is self-de- 
fence, and war is sometimes retribu- 
tion; but it is nut massacre. The na- 
tions that pursue it as massacre, inflict 
an indelible disgrace upon their name. 
Do we not all remember what a shud- 
der of indignation ran through the 
country when we read of the butchery 
at Fort Pillow? Was not the civilized 
world shocked by the deed done by 
the Sepoys at Cawnpore? Has not 
Glencoe left an impression on histor; 
which will never be effaced? What, 
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indeed, is the distinction between civil- 
ized and savage races but this—that one 
carries on war as if it were murder; the 
other under rule and with human pity ? 
Besides, in the case of the Indians, 
they are not wholly to blame if they 
have remained barbarians. Our own 
conduct towards them has kept up their 
hereditary character and manners, We 
have treated with them always as tribal 
organizations, and they have preserved 
with their ancestral forms the ancestral 
spirit. We ought to have treated with 
them as men; we ought to have disre- 
garded the tribe; we ought to have 
prepared them for citizenship and for 
social and individual duties; and then 
we should not have had these periodi- 
cal wars, these incessant frantic out- 
rages, which provoke us out of our dig- 
nity and even out of our humanity. 


DEGENERATE AMERICANS. 

A Paris correspondent of the Times 
of this city has twice alluded to a story 
current in Paris, that a considerable 
number of the American residents there 
presented a weapon to M. Pierre Bona- 
parte, the assassin of Victor Noir— 
whether in admiration of his general 
character, or of his late particular ex- 
ploit, is not said. We should like to 
know if the report be true, and then 
we should like to know the names of 
the recreants. There are Americans in 
Europe who are as intense snobs as any 
described by Thackeray, who worship 
crowned heads and run after people 
with titles. Some, indeed, carry their 
baseness so far as to buy titles by the 
sacrifice of their daughters, But that 
any are fallen so low as to compliment 
one of the most miserable and reckless 
of the murderous Bonapartes, surpasses 
belief. Their general snobbery might 
be easily ascribed to foolishness, or to 
the fact that, having money without 
culture or self-respect, they are as igno- 
rant of good manners as they are of 
letters. But snobbery towards a cut- 
throat is the last degree of wickedness, 
In an American it is a twofold wicked- 
ness—treachery to his country as well 
as to humanity. We suspect that the 
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renegades who tried to induce the 
French despot to put down the Repub- 
lic in the day of her distress, are the 
authors of this last self-debasement. 


FREE READING-ROOMS, 

Tne English public are wisely pre- 
paring for that extension of the suffrage 
which has lately been made under liber- 
al rule. They are establishing free 
libraries and news-rooms for the use and 
benefit of those classes of the people 
who are not in a condition to subscribe 
to private establishments of the kind. 
Already at Airdrie, Birmingham, Black- 
burn, Bolton, Cambridge, Cardiff, Cov- 
entry, Dundee, Liverpool, Leamington, 
Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Ox- 
ford, Salford, Sheffield, and other places 
news-rooms and libraries have been 
opened with the happiest effects, 
In some cases they are supported by 
the corporations, and in others by con- 
tributions; but in all they are well 
attended, and furnish a resort for the 
poorer classes, which has had a sensible 
effect upon the gin-shops and other 
places of low and brvial indulgence. 
Workingmen, who do not always have 
clean and pleasant homes to retire to, in 
their days and hours of leisure, are glad 
to find comfortable rooms and desirable 
companions. In one of the larger towns 
the attendance averages two thousand 
persons daily, who spend their time, not 
drinking nor gambling, nor in running 
their eyes over police and sporting ga- 
zettes, but in reading the best journals 
and periodicals of the day, and also the 
best books. Lending libraries and refer- 
ence libraries are often connected with 
the news-rooms, and receive their due 
share of attention. Why can we not 
have something of the same sort here, 
not only in the cities, but in all towns 
and villages? Small libraries, open to 
subscribers, are to be found in many 
places; but what is needed is free 
libraries,—pleasant rooms,—a larger se- 
lection of works. The cost could not be 
great, while the utility is obvious. 

OVER-LEGISLATION. 

Given a vigorous social life, under 

all disorders, and time and patience will 
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then be sure to effect wondrous cures. 
The credit of the United States is fast 
rising in the world’s markets ; but this 
does not prove that the finances are 
wisely managed, but only that folly in 
high places has not been quite able to ru- 
in us. Our Government, since the war, 
has been “Jack of all trades, master of 
none; ” it has undertaken to do the bank- 
ing business of the people, to regulate 
prices, to distribute profits, to set up,and 
pull down industries, to build railroads, 
and, if some have their way, will soon 
become the common earrier of freight 
and intelligence everywhere. In fact, a 
class of our statesmen look on Govern- 
ment as a sort of Providence, whose laws 
ought to be as universal as those of nature 
and society, but a decided improvement 
upon these. 

Meanwhile, there is a strong reaction 
against this notion and some prospect 
that the people will again limit Gov- 
ernment to its true work of preserving 
order and protecting freedom. Then its 
own work will be better done, and all 


other interests, too, will be better off 
when it ceases to middle with them. In 
this view we commend the article on 
Political Degeneracy, in the body of the 
Magazine, to general perusal. 


NEWSPAPERS AND THE THEATRE, 


Journalism has been discussing the 
theatre during the past winter, with 
much intelligence in trifles, but with less 
comprehension than the popular feeling 
demands. The critics seem not to see 
that it is the newspapers which, in the 
common mind, have crowded out the 
stage, ‘‘ whose end, both at the first and 
now, was and is to hold, as it were, the 
mirror up to nature; to show virtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time his 
form and pressure.” The theatre was 
once the school of the people, and now 
the very rival that has supplanted it, 
blindly laments its decline. Only by des- 
troying the newspapers, can the intellect 
of the aze be driven to the drama for its 
expression. The leaders of thought will 
always use the art which is the most di- 
rect way to the mass of men. 
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DUsT IN THE THROAT. 

Professors Tyndall and Huxley and 
their school are always turning some 
old theory or other upside down. The 
whole medical profession is aghast at a 
recent lecture by Mr. Tyndall, on Haze 
and Dust, in which he forcibly stated 
two new things. The first is the proved 
fact that the air we breathe is crowded 
with myriads of infinitesimal particles 
of animal or vegetable matter, in vari- 
ous conditions of life or of decay, and 
that it is never free from this pollution, 
unless carefully filtered through fire or 
water, or some such sieve as close-pack- 
ed cotton-wool. The second is the 
theory that many diseases are probably 
nothing more than a process of fermen- 
tation in the human frame, produced as 
a little yeast produces fermentation 
throughout a great mass. The fact in 
question is indisputable; Professor Tyn- 
dall established it by many experiments. 
The theory is made probable by a variety 
of observations which it would explain ; 
and its author, at least, one of the first 
living authorities on such subjects, is 
evidently convinced of its truth. Small- 
pox, cholera, yellow fever, influenza, and 
other pests, are, as he thinks, propagated 
by taking this invisible dust into the 
lungs; and if we should breathe only 
through “filters of cotton-wool,” when 
exposed to contagion, these diseases 
could be kept off. Experiments will 
now be made on a large scale to test 
this notion practically ; but it will have 
to be established with great certainty 
before the human race will consent per- 
manently to cover all their breathing 
holes with “ filters,” in order to put an 
end to contagious discase forever. 


A DEFENSE OF POLYGAMY. 

One of the most curious speeches 
made in the present Congress was that 
of Mr. Hooper, delegate from Utah, ira 
opposition to a bill for the suppression 
of polygamy among the Mormons, Of 
the merits of the bill we are unable to 
speak, because we have not seen it; but 
of the merits of Mr. Hooper’s argument 
we are able to speak, apart from the 
merits of the particular bill. Mr. Hoop- 
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er’s position is, that society has no right 
to declare polygamy illegal, because 
polygamy is a doctrine forming part of 
the religious faith of the Mormons. 
Now religious faith, by our laws and 
the whole spirit of our institutions, is 
exempt from the interference of law; 
and to prohibit polygamy, therefore, is 
to invade the consciences of those who 
believe it right and proper. But the 
fallacy here is in assuming that polyga- 
my is, or can be, a doctrine. The be- 
lief in its lawfulness may be a doctrine 
or article of religious faith, but polyga- 
my itself is a practice proceeding from 
that doctrine. It is the practice, then, 
not the belief, which the law prohibits, 
or proposes to prohibit. If polygamy 
were a Divine command, every man, 
without exception, ought to take unto 
himself several wives; which would be 
acommand of impossible fulfilment, 
because the numbers of the sexes born 
are nearly equal. It can be at best, 
consequently, no more than a Divine 
permission—as it was under the Jewish 
dispensation ; in which case it is not 
obligatory, but simply allowable. A 
man may have several wives—he is not 
in conscience bound to have them; how 
is his conscience invaded, then, if the 
law, for social reasons, deems it best 
that he should not have them? He is 
entitled to his belief, but he is not en- 
titled to act upon that belief when 
major considerations are opposed to the 
act. A great many Orientals, and some 
few Europeans, have believed polygamy 
proper; they have never believed it an 
imperative duty, and to prohibit it, 
therefore, is in no sense a violation of 
conscience. Society, in prohibiting it, 
simply says that, for its own-good and 
security, such unions ought to be for- 
bidden. It perceives, under the physio- 
logical law of the numerical] equivalence 
of the sexes, that polygamy is incom- 
patible with both justice and safety; 
first, because, if one man is allowed to 
usurp ten wives, there must be nine who 
have no wives—i. e. who must submit 
to an enforced celibacy, which is so far 
forth slavery ; and second, that, if ten 
women may have only one husband, ten 
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men may have one wife—which would 
be the destruction of the family and 
the non-perpetuation of the race. Ac- 
cordingly we find, as an historical fact, 
that wherever polygamy prevails, a large 
class of men are slaves, and the whole 
class of women degraded, In self- 
defence, then, and to protect the equal 
liberty of all, society says such unions 
shall not be. 


FALSE WIT. 


It isnot considered in very good taste 
to make jests on passages of Scripture, 
for the reason that they are apt to be 
associated with some of the tenderest 
and holiest of our recollections, Nor 
is it in much better taste to take a 
poem like Hamlet, consecrated in our 
memories by the most serious associa- 
tions, and turn it into burlesque. The 
wit of it is not of a rare or difficult 
sort—is, in fact, apt to be coarse and 
vulgar—and the effect upon minds of 
any sensibility is more repulsive than 
pleasing. 

But there is a more wretched kind 
of joke-making than this—the kind 
we often find in the reporters’ col- 
umns of the newspapers, when they 
have to describe some awful crime or 
some conspicuous instance of vice. The 
writers think that if they can make 
the reader laugh over it in some way, 
they have done something smart. But 
crime is never a proper object of ridi- 
cule. The smaller vices and foibles of 
men may be—their false pretensions, 
their affectations, their eccentricities, 
their meannesses; but crime is always 
too serious a matter for sport-—too seri- 
ous for those who perpetrate it, and 
for those who suffer by it. Even satire 
is out of place, unless the satire be an 
earnest, heartfelt expression of reproval. 
Writers of real humor, consequently, 
like Dickens and Thackeray, find the 
objects of their fun in persons who are 
really ludicrous in character or con- 
duct; they expose folly and the petty 
vices; but-the larger crimes and vices, 
often misfortunes rather than faults, 
they treat in some other than the comic 
vein. Offences against the laws may be 
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made to excite horror, or, under certain 
circumstances, compassion ; but to ren- 
der them amusing by the mode in which 
they are described, is to strip them of 
the qualities which are likely to awaken 
either aversion or sympathy. 


WHAT TO WRITE AND HOW TO WRITE, 

We receive not a few letters from as- 
piring young men and women, asking 
us what they should write about, and 
how they should write it, in order to be 
successful with the magazines. As we 
are not school-teachers nor professors 
of rhetoric, these questions scarcely fall 
within our province; besides, when we 
have a particular topic that we desire 
to see treated, we know the persons to 
whom to apply for the purpose. Never- 
theless, there are one or two general 
counsels that may always be given with 
safety for ourselves and good effect for 
others. The first is, never to write ex- 
cept about something that interests you 
very much, which you understand, and 
which you would like others to feel and 
understand ; and a second is, to write 
about it with as much directness and 
simplicity as you can muster. Make no 
long introductions, therefore, but strike 
into the subject at once; and when you 
have said what you know or feel, stop 
at once; or, as Dr. Witherspoon, of 
Princeton College, used to say to his 
young orators, “‘ When ye’re dun, dune!” 
In these days we travel by railroads 
which have time-tables, and not by lum- 
bering, uncertain stage-coaches, which 
set out and arrive when they can, But 
remember especially that “slang” is not 
wit, nor vulgarity smartness. As a per- 
emptory rule, too, if you are a young 
writer, strike out every passage and 
every phrase that seems to you particu- 
larly good. The rest of it will be the 
better for the pruning, and nobody will 
probably miss what you have saved. 
As for poetry, don’t touch it as long as 
good, honest prose will serve you as 
well. What is the use, as Carlyle asks, 
of trying to sing a thing, when you can 
say it? It is only when you can’t say 
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it at all, or say it as well, that it is 
proper to tune your pipes. Finally, 
whether you write in prose or poetry, 
bear in mind the profoundest rule of 
rhetoric that was ever laid down,—Vol- 
taire’s, when he said that “all styles 
are good, except the tedious.” 


HABITATIONS FOR MEN. 

There is nothing more disgraceful 
to the social life of this city, than the 
homes we are in the habit of preparing 
for the poorer classes—and even for the 
middle class, for that matter. We com- 
plain of our streets, our markets, our 
wharves, and our public vehicles, and 
we complain justly, because they are 
below the standard of a third-rate city 
anywhere ; but worse than these are the 
tenement houses put up for the accom- 
modation of those of limited means, 
They are often scarcely fit receptacles 
for cattle. Many a horse, indeed, is 
stalled in a finer, cleaner, better-venti- 
lated room than many a man. Thou- 
sands of families would be glad to ex- 
change their cellars and garrets, where 
father, mother, and children are hud- 
dled together in a promiscuous and un- 
wholesome squalor—unwholesome mor- 
ally as it is physically—for the clean 
straw and warm blankets of our canine 
and equine favorites. Yet the men we 
condemn to these noisome retreats are 
not only our fellow-creatures, they are 
also our fellow-citizens, sharers in the 
government, voters who help to make 
the laws and give character to our 
civilization. ‘ 

It is the more shameful it should be 
so, because, with the same expenditure 
of money, but a little more compassion 
and care, lodging-houses could be made 
as comfortable as they are now repul- 
sive. Let capitalists and builders build 
in flats or apartments properly ar- 
ranged, as they do abroad, and let a 
janitor look properly after the police 
of them, and the most reckless and filthy 
housekeepers could soon be brought 
to desire and maintain agreeable and 
cleanly quarters, 
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Ir it be true that poets are the best 
translators of poetry, it is also true, we 
think, that they are the best critics of 
poetry. They certainly ought to un- 
derstand their special walk of letters as 
thoroughly as the historian understands 
his, or the novelist understands his; 
indeed, they ought to understand more 
than that, and more than these their 
fellow-workers, since to be other than 

“ The idle singers of an empty day,” 
they must be novelists, historians, and 
artists, as well as poets. Good poets 
are always good critics, though many 
have lived and died in ignorance of the 
fact, apparently guided by instinct in 
their creative work. Without wishing 
to decry poetic instinct—if there be 
such a thing—it is certain that a great 
deal of knowledge of one sort or an- 
other, particularly critical knowledge, 
goes to the making of a poet. It is so 
in the case of Mr. Matthew Arnold, one 
of the best of living English poets; 
and it is so in the case of Mr. James 
Russell Lowell, one of the best of liv- 
ing American poets. Both are scholars 
and both are critics—excellent in gen- 
eral criticism, and admirable in that 
which concerns their own art. We 
were reminded of this last fact as re- 
gards Mr. Arnold, when we read his 
“Essays in Criticism,” and we are re- 
minded of it as regards Mr. Lowell by 
his latest volume, Among My Books, 
which has recently been published by 
Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. It con- 
tains six papers, four of which are on 
purely literary subjects ; and while these 
are excellently handled, the two devoted 
to Shakespeare and Dryden are unques- 
tionably the best. We are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the commenta- 
tors and critics of Shakespeare to de- 
termine whether Mr. Lowell has said 
any thing that has not been said before, 


though we think it quite likely; but 
we are certain that whatever he has 
said, is said in a new and striking way. 
We do not exactly like the way, our- 
selves; for, while it is spirited and 
often eloquent, it is frequently too man- 
nered and familiar to be agreeable; 
but, apart from this, the paper is no- 
ticeable for poetic sympathy and intel- 
lectual insight. Especially do we like 
what Mr. Lowell says of Hamlet, whom 
he places in a light that is new to us, 
Shakespeare himself he characterizes 
very happily: “ Among the most alien 
races he is as solidly at home as a 
mountain seen from different sides by 
many lands, itself superbly solitary, yet 
the companion of all thoughts, and do- 
mesticated in all imaginations.” The 
paper on Dryden is surprisingly good. 
Mr. Lowell can have no especial sympa- 
thy with the sort of poetry which Dry- 
den naturalized in the language; and 
it is greatly to his credit, therefore, that 
he is not only able to recognize its mer- 
its, such as they are, but to place him- 
self more completely en rapport with 
Dryden than any critic with whom we 
are acquainted. He enters fully into 
the spirit and intentions of his author, 
as Dryden himself entered into the 
spirit and intentions of authors whose 
powers were as dissimilar to his as his 
are to Mr. Lowell’s—a proof of large- 
mindedness on the part of these poets 
which we are happy to call attention 
to. We agree with Mr. Lowell in the 
estimate he puts upon Dryden, both as 
a poet and a prose-writer, but we do 
not agree with him in his contemptuous 
estimate of Waller. That Dryden may 
have over-valued the influence of Wal- 
ler upon the poetry of his time, is likely 
enough (though Dryden may at least 
be supposed to know as much of the 
matter as ourselves), but it will take 
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more than that good-natured over-valu- 
ation of his, if it were such, to degrade 
him to the position which Mr. Lowell 
would assign him. We do not think 
that he was “avery poor poet and a 
purely mechanical versifier,” though 
that is a matter of opinion; and it is 
not true that he has lived mainly on 
the credit of the single couplet which 
Mr. Lowell quotes, The couplet in 
question is a striking one, in spite of 
Mr. Lowell’s sneers, but it will not com- 
pare with the lines, “On a Girdle,” or 
“Go, Lovely Rose;” nor do we think 
it better than the rest of the verse in 


which it occurs: 
“ Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home ; 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the new.” 


We suspect that Waller’s accommodat- 
ing politics is at the bottom of Mr. 
Lowell’s dislike of him, as we suspect 
that the ultra loyalty of Burke, who 
could not regard the loose morals of 
Rousseau as calmly as he regarded the 
loose morals of the Prince of Wales, is 


at the bottom of his dislike of Burke, 
whom he describes as “a snob, though 


an inspired one.” Not to commit, how- 
ever, the fault of carping which we 
have reprobated in Mr. Lowell, let us 
say briefly that his paper on Dryden is 
masterly throughout, reflecting honor 
upon himself and upon American criti- 
cism. The rest of the volume does not 
impress us so favorably. The paper on 
Lessing is interesting, though too evi- 
dently written as a mere review: “ Rous- 
seau and the Sentimentalists ” are anti- 
pathetic to the healthy nature of Mr. 
Lowell: “ Witchcraft” and “ New Eng- 
land Two Centuries Ago,” though good 
enough in themselves, are within the 
capacities of lesser and more prosaic 
writers, to whom Mr. Lowell should 
have left them. His forte in criticism 
is the same as in literature—poetry, 
concerning which and its professors he 
has earned the right to be heard. 


There are writers who take such a 
hold upon us that we are unable to 
judge them correctly, either to praise 
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or blame; for it does not follow that 
we like them because they have us in 
their power for the time being. Wheth- 
er the last volume of Tennyson, for in- 
stance, is better, or worse, than the one 
which preceded it, we cannot say, our 
only impression being that it is Tenny- 
sonian from beginning to end. We are 
in the same predicament with regard to 
Mr. Emerson’s last volume, Society and 


_Solitude, of which Messrs. Fields, Os- 


good & Co, are the publishers, It is 
Emersonian throughout; but if you 
ask us whether it is above or below the 
average of this unique writer, we con- 
fess that we don’t know. We have 
found it delightful reading, but it has 
not fixed itself in our memories, either 
because we demand more purpose in 
what we read than is apparent here, or 
because we have become so accustomed 
to Mr. Emerson’s peculiarities, or excel- 
lences, if his admirers prefer, that we 
are no longer affected by them. There 
is a story of an old English country 
squire who was so assured of the ortho- 


oxy of his parson, that he regularly 


went to sleep as soon as he began to 
preach. We are not quite so sure of 
Mr. Emerson’s orthodoxy, nor do we 
sleep under his ministrations ; but, all 
the same, we are willing to let him say 
whatever he will, being fully assured in 
our minds that nobody will be harmed 
by it. He never seeks to make prose- 
lytes—as, indeed, how should he, when 
he never seems to quite know what he 
believes, nor where he stands, except 
that it is somewhere in the region of 
abstract Thought. What he aims to 
do, if he has any definite aim, is to im- 
part to other minds what is, or was, in 
his own mind, and what the meaning 
is of this incomprehensible Universe in 
which we find ourselves. The most 
suggestive of living writers, he is every 
thing to those who are prepared to re- 
ceive him, and nothing to those who 
are not; it depends entirely upon the 
barrenness or the richness of the soil 
whether the seed cf his thought falls 
dead, or blossoms into the ripe, con- 
summate flower. For his present vol- 
ume, which contains twelve brief pa- 
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pers in his usual vein, we advise our 
readers to discard the first of the three 
“ practical rules” which Mr. Emerson 
recommends in these cases, viz., “‘ Never 
read any book that is not a year old,” 
and to read this one now, no matter 
under what circumstances; for, if we 
may trust our imperfect impressions, it 
is suited alike for “Society and Soli- 
tude.” 


French fiction cannot be said to 
flourish in England or America, not- 
withstanding the roots which have from 
time to time been transplanted into 
both countries. The English have a 
prejudice against Balzac and George 
Sand, and we have adopted it without 
knowing why, perhaps because we have 
hitherto let our elder brethren form our 
literary opinions. We can recall sey- 
eral translations of the writers named 
—instalments of contemplated transla- 
tions of their complete works—which 
have come to naught. Miss Hayes, 
if we remember rightly, began with 
George Sand, in England, and Messrs, 
Wight and Goodrich followed here, 
with Balzac, but neither proceeded be- 
yond three or four volumes. On the 
whole, George Sand has fared rather 
better than Balzac, though still badly. 
So, at least, thinks Miss Virginia 
Vaughan, who has undertaken to re- 
introduce her to the American public. 
She has begun well with Mauprat 
(Roberts Brothers), a minor novel of 
her author’s, but one in which her ge- 
nius is clearly manifested. It is a 
sketch, compared with some of her 
larger works—“ Consuelo,” for example 
—but it is full of power and original- 
ity. The excellence of George Sand, as 
we understand it, lies in her compre- 
hension of the primitive elements of 
mankind. She has conquered her way 
into the human heart, and whether it is 
at peace or at war, is the same to her, 
for she is mistress of all its moods, No 
woman before ever painted the passions 
and the emotions with such force and 
fidelity, and with such consummate 
art. Whatever else she may be, she is 
always an artist. That she has occa- 
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sionally painted characters which are 
not agreeable, as in “Indiana” and 
“ Jacques,” is true; it is also true that 
the English mind shrinks from discuss- 
ing some of the social problems with 
which she has grappled boldly. Wheth- 
er this Saxon sensitiveness comes by 
nature, or is the result of education, 
need not be determined; enough that 
it exists, and cannot be easily eradi- 
cated. It is not native to the French 
mind, or the novelists of France would 
not violate it as most of them do, some 
without excuse, as Feuillet, in “Ca- 
mors,” and others with only the doubt- 
ful excuse that art should be free to do 
what it pleases. George Sand sinned, 
like her fellows, at the beginning of 
her literary career, but not for long, for, 
just after suing for her divorce, she 
wrote ‘“ Mauprat.” “ Hitherto,” she 
says, “I had been attacking the abuses 
of marriage, and, perhaps, from not 
having sufficiently developed my views, 
had occasioned the opinion that I did 
not appreciate its essence; but it was 
precisely at this time that it appeared 
to me in all its original moral beauty.” 
“While composing a romance to occu- 
py and distract my mind, it occurred to 
me to paint an eternal, exclusive love— 
a love inspired before, and continuing 
during and after marriage. I made the 
hero of my book, therefore, declare, at 
eighty years of age, his fidelity to the 
only woman whom he kad loved.” 
Love is the key-note of “ Mauprat ”— 
love, and what it can accomplish in 
taming an otherwise untamable spirit. 
The hero, Bernard Mauprat, grows up 
with his uncles, who are practically 
bandits, as was not uncommon with 
men of their class, in the provinces, be- 
fore the breaking out of the French 
Revolution. He is a young savage, of 
whom the best that can be said is, that 
he is only less wicked than his relatives 
because he has somewhere within him 
a sense of generosity and honor, to which 
they are entire strangers. To sting this 
sense into activity, to detect the mak- 
ings of a man in this brute, to make 
this brute into a man, is the difficult 
problem, which is worked out by love 
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—the love of Bernard for his cousin, 
Edmée, and hers for him—the love of 
two strong, passionate, noble natures, 
locked in a life and death struggle, in 
which the man is finally overcome by 
the unconquerable strength of woman- 
hood. Only a great writer could have 
described such a struggle, and only a 
great artist could have kept it within 
allowable limits. This George Sand has 
done, we think, for her portrait of Ber- 
nard is vigorous without being coarse, 
and her situations are strong without 
being dangerous, Such, at least, is the 
impression we have received from read- 
ing “ Mauprat,” which, besides being 
an admirable study of character, is also 
a fine picture of French provincial life 
and manners. Whether this new ven- 
ture will fail, like the earlier ones, we 
shall not undertake to say; but if the 
translator is wise in her future selec- 
tions from the writings of George Sand, 
we think she will meet with consider- 
able success, We hope so, at all events; 
for while we have no desire to have the 


objectionable: features of French fiction 
engrafted upon our own, we have the 
greatest desire to have our own quick- 
ened into something like life, and we 
believe that this can be greatly helped 
by an infusion of fresh foreign blood— 
French or German, as the case may be. 


There is (as we believe we have be- 
fore observed) an element in German 
fiction by which our novelists, such as 
they are, might profit; but it is not to 
be found in The Hohensteins of Fried- 
rich Spielhagen, of which a translation, 
by Prof. Schele de Vere, is published by 
Leypoldt & Holt. It is a disagreeable, 
bad book. Spielhagen has not hitherto 
had, so far as we are aware, a doubtful 
literary character, like George Sand, but 
if he writes one or two more such works 
as “The Hohensteins,” he will attain 4 
bad eminence as a novelist. We liked his 
“Problematic Characters,” strangely as 
some of them acted, but we like no 
member of the house of Hohenstein, and 
we have no respect for the rest of his 
personages. The journalist, Munzer, who 
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abandons his wife and childreu for the 
embraces of a loose baroness, is a scoun- 
drel for whom it is impossible to offer 
even the excuse of his maudlin passions. 
Not less bad (since we are on the sub- 
ject of bad books) is Edward Wortley 
Montagu, an Autobiography (Turner & 
Co.), the production of some unscrupu- 
lous hack, whose talents are on a par 
with his morals. It is an attempt to 
narrate the life of the son of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, and a wretched one, 
first, because the autobiographic char- 
acter which it assumes is too flimsy to 
deceive for a moment, and, second, be- 
cause it is a receptacle for the most in- 
decent slanders, Lady Mary may not 
have been a paragon of goodness, nor 
the age in which she lived an apotheo- 
sis of virtue; but neither can have been 
so vile as they are painted here. The 
book is worse than worthless; it is de- 
praved. 


The seventy years embraced by the 
life of Queen Elizabeth will always con- 
stitute a unique epoch in English his- 
tory, from whatever point of view they 
are regarded. They witnessed the down- 
fall of the Roman Church in England 
and the humiliation of Spain on the 
seas, and they created a literature which 
is still our wonder and our despair. 
What we have agreed to call the Spirit 
of the Age may account for some of 
the events with which they were crowd- 
ed, but surely the character of Elizabeth 
must have largely informed this imagi- 
nary spirit, which was surprisingly pro- 
pitious to England. She interested her 
contemporaries beyond all the sove- 
reigns of her time, and she interests 
the world now more than any later 
sovereign, except, perhaps, Napoleon 
the First. Not so difficult to under- 
stand as Mary, Queen of Scots—a royal 
enigma that still waits its solution— 
she has puzzled historians before Mr. 
Froude, and will puzzle historians after 
him. We have no faith in History, as 
it is generally written, or only such 
faith as Walpole had when he declared 
that it must be false ; but we have great 
faith in mere narrative, in simple me- 
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moir and biography; in other words, 
we -have faith in persons and events, 
in the actors and the play, not in the 
directions of the prompter and the com- 
ments of the critic. We have more faith, 
for example, in Miss Lucy Aikin’s Me- 
moirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth 
than in Mr. Froude’s “ History of Eng- 
land.” There is no comparison, of 
course, between the literature of the 
two, for Mr. Froude is one of the most 
accomplished authors of the day, while 
Miss Aikin is not above the average of 
the lady-writers of forty or fifty years 
ago. He is a historian, she merely a 
compiler of memoirs. Her volume was 
a favorite one in its day, and we are 
glad to have it reprinted. It is faith- 
ful, if not lively, and entertaining, if 
not profound. But whatever its demer- 
its, it is a trustworthy piece of work, 
both as regards the life of the Virgin 
Queen, which is intelligible, as here 
presented, and the age of which she 
was at once the ornament and the 
dread. It is what the greatest of her 


poets declared the stage to be—‘“an 
abstract and brief chronicle of the 
time.” 


If the majority of readers remain 
much longer in ignorance of the knowl- 
edge of the age in all departments of 
Science and Natural History, it will be 
their own fault, for never since these 
studies came in vogue have they been 
as accessible and as attractive as now. 
They are popularized the world over, 
and nowhere so much so as in France, 
whose savans are either men of letters 
themselves, or the bosom-friends of 
men of letters, to whom they willingly 
communicate all that they know, and 
much that they merely conjecture. We 
have before us three fresh instalments 
of the “Illustrated Library of Won- 
ders,” which Messrs, Scribner & Co. 
have now in the course of publication, 
and of which the greater part are trans- 
lated from the French. They are, The 
Sun, by Amédée Guillemin; The Sub- 
lime in Nature, by Ferdinand de La- 
noye; and The Wonders of Glass-Mak- 
ing in all Ages, by 8. Sauzay. Neither 
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of these little volumes can be said to 
exhaust the subject discussed therein, 
but the least exhaustive of the three, 
“The Sublime in Nature,” is well 
worth reading, being made up of ex- 
tracts from the works of celebrated 
writers and travellers, in whom love of 
the ocean, the mountains, and the 
woods, was a passion. More entertain- 
ing is the volume on Glass-Making, and 
much more scholarly, though there is 
no parade of scholarship in it. The 
materials for a History of Glass are not 
abundant, but when we consider that 
its manufacture lives in tradition, and 
always avoided publicity, it is gratify- 
ing that they are not more scanty. 
Scattered heretofore through cyclope- 
dias and chemical treatises, they have 
been brought together by M. Sauzay, 
who is no common compiler, but a hap- 
py combination of the scholar and the 
gossip. M. Guillemin’s volume increases 
the wonder which we always feel when 
the great facts of astronomy are brought 
home to us, and destroys what little 
may have remained of our natural self- 
importance. Dr. Young was right 
when he said, 


“ An undevout astronomer is mad ;” 


but the marvel is that any astronomer 
can remain sane. These Wonder-Books, 
like the rest of the series in which they 
belong, are profusely illustrated. 


The second edition of Tar Lire or Ru- 
Fus Cuoats, by Samuel Gilman Brown, 
President of Hamilton College, contains 
some things not in the first edition, in 
the form of letters, reminiscences, and 
selections. If it were a new work, we 
should consider it our duty to review it 
at length, but as it is not, we shall content 
ourselves with announcing its reappear- 
ance, and with culling an anecdote or 
two from its pages: “He objected once 
to an illiterate constable’s return, brist- 
ling all over with the word “ having,” on 
the ground that it was bad. The judge 
remarked, that though inelegant and 
ungrammatical in its structure, the paper 
still seemed to be good, in a Jegal sense. 
“Tt may be so, your Honor,’ replied Mr. 
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Choate, ‘but, it must be confessed, he 
has greatly overworked the participle.’” 
In 1847, Mr. Choate appeared in behalf of 
certain parties whose rights were affected 
by a boundary line between Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, which boundary-line 
was described in the agreement as follows: 
“ Beginning, &c., &c., thence to an angle 
on the easterly side of Watuppa Pond, 
thence across said pond to the two rocks 
on the westerly side of said pond, and 
near thereto, thence westerly to the but- 
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tonwood tree in the village of Fall River, 
&c. &c.” In his argument, commenting 
on the boundary, Mr. Choate thus refer- 
red to this part of the description: ‘A 
boundary-line between two sovereign 
States, described by a couple of stones 
near & pond, and a buttonwood sapling 
in a village. The Commissioners might 
as well have defined it as starting from 
a blue-jay, thence to a swarm of bees in 
hiving-time, and thence, to five hundred 
foxes with firebrands tied to their tails!” 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART ABROAD. 


Tux English literary journals of the. 
past month bring us a motley collection 
of new publications and announcements. 
It is not always easy to undertake the 
winnowing process at this distance, and 
through the medium of reviews—since 
we have not yet discovered, and are not 
likely to discover, any impartial tribunal 
for cotemporary writers—and we there- 
fore give the sound grain and chaff with- 
out attempting to separate them. 

Captain Burton, who has transferred 
his rather obstreperous activity from 
Africa to South America, follows his 
Brazilian book with a new volume, en- 
titled “The Battle-Fields of Paraguay,” 
—a work which, we should suppose, 
must possess a very limited interest at 
this time. The author, however, is so 
much of a partisan that he is always 
lively, if not always to be depended up- 
on. An announcement, which rejoices 
in a pompous title, is “* Varieties of Vice- 
Regal Life,” by Sir William Denison, 
K. ©. B., late Governor-General of the 
Australian colonies and Governor of 
Madras. A work of more importance is 
Dr. Van Lennep’s “Travels in Asia Mi- 
nor,” published by Murray. The author 
was for thirty years a resident in Turkey, 
during which time he explored many of 
the by-ways of Asia Minor. The chief 
interest of his book is archeological. 
He contributes little to our knowledge 
of the antiquities of Phrygia, and the 
other interior provinces, but gives an ex- 


ceedingly interesting description of the 
route from Tokat to Smyrna, and full ac- 
counts of the ruins at Pessinus, Pterium, 
and Ephesus. He is of the opinion that 
the famous rock-statue on Mount Sipy- 
lus is the original Niobe. 

In the department of theology some 
curious if not very profound works have 
appeared. The Hon. Colin Lindsay, who 
has reached Romanism by the natural 
path of Ritualism, appears with a work 
entitled “The Evidence of the Papacy, 
as derived from the Holy Scriptures and 
from Primitive Antiquity /” the char- 
acter of which is thus concisely given 
by a reviewer: ‘ When Mr. Lindsay de- 
cided to believe in the dicta of an infalli- 
ble Pope, he simply decided to believe 
in the dictum of an infallible self.’ The 
basis of his argument is faith, not his- 
torical research. One of the Longmans’ 
new works has the following title: 
“Ritual of the Altar; or the Commnu- 
nion Office, with Rubrical Directions, 
Private Prayers, and Ritual Music. 
Edited, with an apology for the book, by 
the Rev. Orbey Shipley, M. A.” We 
wonder that the old proverb did not re- 
cur to the Rev. Mr. Shipley’s memory— 
qui s‘excuse s’accuse. Another announce- 
ment is: “ Geumenicity, in Relation to 
the Church of England,” by Alexander, 
Lord Lindsay. Mr. Sumner, it seems, is 
not the only distinguished English neolo- 
gist. Lord Shaftesbury has also again 
entered the theological field, taking zeal- 





ous ground against a more correct trans- 
lation of the Bible. Various other 
works, of no particular value, are an- 
nounced, but the theology of the month 
is rather a rattling of ancient dry bones, 
than an expression of more intelligent 
conscience and original thought. We 
must not, however, forget Dr. Cumming’s 
new “ preparation,” for Dr. Cumming is 
always original, whatever else he may 
not be. This time he gives us: ‘‘The 
Fall of Babylon Foreshadowed in her 
Teaching, in History, and in Prophecy.” 
Babylon, of course, is Rome, and the Sat- 
urday Review says: “If the Pope could 
obtain the services of a Dr. Cumming in 
every country of Europe, he might al- 
most afford to laugh at the assaults of 
Janus,” 

Mr. Consul Towle’s book on “ Ameri- 
can Society ” (published only in England) 
receives, on the whole, very fair treat- 
ment from the English literary press, 
The Atheneum, apropos of Mr. Towle’s 
praise of a shifting Civil Service (a point 
wherein he is certainly behind intelligent 
public opinion in this country), very 
neatly combines dissent and compliment 
in the following sentence: “* We question 
whether, at the end of President Grant’s 
term of office, Mr. Towle will be as ready 
as he is now to defend the system under 
which all public servants may be callod 
upon to retire with the head of the State; 
and we are sure that neither America 
nor Braéford will gain by Mr. Towle’s 
recall at the time when he has become 
most thoroughly fit for the discharge of 
his consular duties.” The Saturday Re- 
view condemns, also, Mr. Towle’s faith in 
the beauty of rotation in office, and thus 
points out what may very well be a de- 
fect in his work: “ We may learn from 
him, if we did not know it befure, that 
an American steamboat is a floating 
palace, and that there is an admirable 
system of checks for luggage; but we 
fail to learn what are the specific differ- 
ences between the human being in 
America and in England.” 

Mr. Thorold Rogers has published a 
second collection of “ Historical Glean- 
ings,” containing sketches of Wickliff, 
Laud, Wilkes, and Horne Tooke. They 
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add little, if any thing, to our knowl- 
edge of those characters. Mr. Markham, 
author of a very interesting work on 
Cuzco and the Civilization of the Incas, 
now appears asa historian. His “ Life 
of the Great Lord Fairfax, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army of the Parliament 
of England,” is commended as an able 
and picturesque work. Miss Jane Wil- 
liams has produced a “History of 
Wales,” less tinctured with tradition 
than former Welsh histories; and some 
more of the Venetian archives have been 
published. 

The booksellers’ lists contain rather 
more than the usual proportion of Amer- 
ican authors. Mr. Lowell’s ‘* Among my 
Books” is published by Macmillan ; the 
recent works of Emerson, Miss Phelps, 
Mrs. Hawthorne, and Mr. Orton, by 
Sampson Low & Co.; and Mr. Maverick’s 
Life of Raymond, and “ Hans Breitmann 
in Church ” by Tribner & Co. 

It is impossible to keep abreast of the 
current of fictitious literature. New 
tities fall upon us thicker than autumn 
leaves in Vallambrosa. A_ certain 
amount of technical cleverness must be 
presumed of many of these books, and at 
least a moderate encouragement on the 
part of the public; otherwise it is diffi- 
cult to account for their continued pro- 
duction and reproduction. We were 
premature, however, in stating that the 
fashion in titles had changed: among the 
latest announcements we find ‘Not 
While She Lives,” and “‘ A Double Se- 
cret and Golden Pippin.” 

-— The last German work devoted to 
Shakespeare—“The Ideas of Shakespeare 
and their Realization ””"—is by a gentle- 
man named Karpf, whose object is to 
prove that the poet, especially in Hamlet 
and the Sonnets, is a consistent Aristo- 
telian. The question may possibly in- 
terest a few persons. 

—— Two volumes of stories by Adal- 
bert Stifter, the greater portion of them 
selected from his literary remains, have 
been published in Vienna, His later writ- 
ings, unfortunately, have not the exquis- 
ite grace and simplicity of the Feldblu- 
men, which first gave him fame. His 
fondness for minute detail increased to 
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such an extent that it finally became al- 
most unendurable, especially as his con- 
structive talent was very slight. But in 
limpid purity of style, in the power of 
painting clear pictures of nature, and 
setting a certain class of characters, gen- 
erally of an eccentric type, vividly before 
the reader’s eyes, he had scarcely his 
equal in modern literature. 

—— When Schiller died, he left behind 
him an uncompleted tragedy called “ De- 
metrius,” the hero being the Polish im- 
poster, who passed himself upon the 
Boyards as the true heir to the throne, 
and reigned for a short time in Moscow. 
The attempt has been frequently made 
to supply the missing acts, and produce 
agood acting play; and, failure being 
the result, ambitious young poets, in 
Germany, next undertook to recast the 
material in their own fashion. How 
many times Demetrius has thus been 
brought before the public, we cannot say. 
Adolph Wilhelmi is the last adopter, and 
he is no more successful than his prede- 
cessors. 

— M. Félix Clément has just pub- 
lished, in Paris, one of those works 
which inyolve immense labor and re- 
search, yet which are afterwards used 
by a comparatively small number of 
scholars. It isa Dictionnaire Lyrique, ou 
Histoire des Opéras, containing the titles 
and descriptions of all operas, serious or 
comic, which have been produced in the 
world since the invention of this form of 
lyric drama—a period of about 250 years. 
The number may be guessed from the 
fact that the list fills between seven and 
eight hundred pages, printed in double 
columns. Of course, hardly two per 
cent. of the operas therein described are 
now known even by name, but much of 
the material collected by M. Clément is 
very curious, as an illustration of the 
changing tastes of different generations. 
We learn, for instance, that “ Clarissa 
Harlowe ” and “Tom Jones” have both 
been produced as operas; that Don Juan 
was twice composed before Mozart, and 
Faust ten times before Gounod ; and that 
there have been operas with such titles 
as “ Rehoboam and Jeroboam ” and “ The 
Drunkard’s Last Spree.” Moreover, 
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Latin operas were performed in the Ben- 
edictine monastery at Salzburg, a hun- 
dred years ago. 

— Among other recent publications 
in France we find “The French Moral- 
ists of the Sixteenth Century,” by Albert 
Desjardins. The principal figures in his 
work are Montaigne, Charron and Boé- 
tius. The Count d’Haussonville has also 
completed his account of the relations 
between “* The Roman Church and the 
First Empire,” embracing the imprison- 
ment and release of Pius VII., and the 
restoration of the Bourbons. The work 
comprises five volumes, and—if reviews 
can be trusted—appears to be clearly and 
impartially written. 

Mr. Alfred Church, in a letter 
upon Homeric translation, published in 
The Spectator, advises that the task 
should be entrusted, like the authorized 
version of the Bible, to a number of 
hands, of whom he intimates his willing- 
ness to beenrolled asone. Accordingly, 
he furnishes a specimen of his powers—a 
translation, in Alexandrines, of Andro- 
mache’s lament for Hector, from the 
twenty-fourth book. After reading it, 
we feel considerable hesitation about 
recommending Mr. Church’s method. 
In regard to the time necessary for trans- 
lating Homer, he naively says: “I con- 
siderably understate my own experience, 
when I say that an hour for a line is the 
smallest average of time that I should be 
disposed to allow.” At this rate, a sin- 
gle translator, working six hours every 
day (Sundays excepted), would occupy 
ten years in turning the Iliad into such 
English verse as Mr. Church’s specimen ! 
Mr. Bryant, fortunately, has saved us 
from the danger of any such common- 
place and composite version. 

—— German papers announce that 
“Janus” is not the work of Dr. Ddllin- 
ger, but of Professor Hiber (Huber ?), 
who has long been known in Munich 
as a zealous opponent of the Papal 
claims. 

—— Messrs. William Morris and Erio 
Magnusson follow up their “ Grettir 
Saga” with the announcement of “The 
Story of the Volsungs and the Nib- 
lungs,” a translation from the celebrated 
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“ Volsunga Saga,” which contains some 
of the finest specimens of the primitive 
Icelandic poetry. Mr. Magnusson, we 
believe, is an Icelander, and his literary 
partnership with Mr. Morris is practical, 
if somewhat unusual. The two gentle- 
men gave us the Grettir Saga in a very 
fresh and picturesque form. 

—— Hesekiel’s ‘‘ Bismarck” is al- 
ready followed by “Friedrich Ferdinand, 
Graf von Beust,” a biography by Eber- 
ling. Count Beust has not succeeded, 
like Bismarck, in attracting toward him- 
self a keen public and personal curio- 
sity; but his place and his achievements 
are still of such importance that his bi- 
ography is sure to be in demand. The 
only point of resemblance between the 
rival statesmen is that they began by 
being fiercely conservative, and reached 
the liberal side at about the same time. 
It is not more than six or seven years 
since Beust, then Saxon Minister, was 
hooted at and hissed in a public assembly 
at Leipzig. His history, since then, be- 


longs to the political phenomena of Ger- 


many. 

—— George Sand is about to publish 
a new romance, entitled “ Ze Beau Lau- 
rens.” It is said to be a continuation of 
her Pierre qui roule (A Rolling Stone), 
which appeared last year in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. 

-—— Two of the plays of the Norwe- 
gian author, Bjérnstjerne Bjirnsen, who 
is fast acquiring a public reputation in 
the United States, were recently given 
in Meiningen, Germany. The titles were 
“Halte-Hulda” and “King Sigurd.” 
The critics, while admitting the literary 
worth of the plays, are doubtful whether 
(on account of their strict Norse charac- 
ter) they can be made popular to any 
other than a Norwegian audience. 

—— We have already several times 
referred to the dramatic ambition of 
modern German authors, which is all 
the more remarkable since it is so rarely 
coupled with success. Woe now hear 
from Leipzig that no less than 534 
manuscript plays were sent to the mana- 
ger of the theatre in that city, during 
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the year 1869! Taking this as an indi- 
cation of what may have been done else- 
where, we must suppose that the num- 
ber of dramatic works produced in Ger- 
many last year, was somewhere be- 
tween three and five thousand! And of 
these, not more than five will be heard 
of five years hence! 

In Berlin a new edition has been 
published of the works of Roswitha von 
Gaudersheim, a German poetess of tho 
tenth century, whose works, after being 
forgotten for nearly five hundred years, 
were finally found in MS. in Ratisbon, 
about the end of the fifteenth century. 
Professor Rickert (son of the poet) says 
of Roswitha: “she is original through and 
through, from crown to sole, unique in 
her genius, not to be compared with any 
thing in the tenth or any other century 
of the Middle Ages.” 

—— A volume has appeared in Leip- 
zig with the singuiar title: ‘‘ Humboldt- 
Pearls ; a Wreath of Diamonds from the 
Life and Writings of Alexander von 
Humboldt.” Itis an anthology, selected 
from the Cosmos, the Personal Narra- 
tive, and the correspondence with Varn- 
hagen von Ense. 

—— Voigt, in Leipzig, has published 
a volume of “ Works and Days ”—not by 
Hesiod, as the classical reader might sup- 
pose, but by Max Maria von Weber, the 
son of the renowned composer. As the 
book is a collection of descriptions of 
great manufactories and machines, the 
title is not inappropriate. The sketches 
are written with spirit and with the 
technical knowledge required by such 
subjects. 

—— Mr. Ruskin’s fourth lecture at Ox- 
ford is on “‘ The Relation of Art to Use.” 
From the report in the Atheneum, it ap- 
pears to have been one of his most sug- 
gestive addresses, abounding in ideas of 
general application—but which, we fear, 
will have no very speedy effect. The public 
confession of deficiency is the first nec- 
essary step towards implanting the artist- 
ic feeling, or at least desire, among the 
people; but is there, yet, any such goen- 
eral confession ? 





